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PASSAGE F ROM CHARLESTON TO . 
NORFOLK. 


0p 


Tos. do not le occur oppor- 
tunities of obtaining a paſſage from 
Charleſton to Norfolk: the ſeaſon was too 


far advanced to admit of travelling on horſe- . ; 


back through North-Carolina, and making in 
that ſtate a ſufficiently long ſtay to acquire good 
information. After having waited a week 
for a veſſel to convey me to Virginia, I had 
engaged a birth in a ſloop: but my Charleſton 
friends thought it too much encumbered 
with paſſengers to allow of my being conve- 
niently accommodated on board, beſides its 


being indifferently urge n Mr. 1 
Vor. II. E DI: - one 
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g 25 one of thoſe 5 from whom 1 bad ex- 
perienced the greateſt civilities at Charleſton, 


invited me to give the preference to a ſmall 
veſſel that was conſigned to him, which be- 


g longed to one of bis friends at Norfolk, and 


which was to fail in two. days. This vellel - 


| was not to be laden, to carry no other paſſen- 
5 gers than the . owner's nephew and myſelf, 


and to take us in three days to Norfolk. Al- 


though 1 diſliked the veſſel on account of her 


fmall ſize, as ſhe was but of twenty- nine tons 
burden, yet the advantage of the other cir- 
eumſtances counterbalanced that objection, 


and I thankfully accepted the offer: but, in- 
Read. of failing at the expiration of two. days, 


ſhe was delayed ſix days longer : : inſtead of 


5 having Ng Eargg, the Was Jaden with caſks of | 
© rice. even to the very cabin: inſtead. of a 


fingle fellow paſſenger, there were four: in- 


ſtead of being a good ſailer, ſhe was as flow | 
as a Dutch dogger: the captain was igno- 


rant, lazy, careleſs, and unacquainted with 


| che difficult coaſt of North-Carolina. 


At length, after having encountered the = 


c aria Sark of Cape 
Fear and . Lockout, which we ought to - 


have 


| NORTH AMERICA, CANADA, &. 3 


have left at the diſtance of thirty miles; afs 


ter having had one of our maſts four times 


ſhattered by the ſeverity of the weather; after 
having run aground during the night.on a 
bank in Cheſapeak-Bay, from which we ex- 
trieated ourſelves with difficulty, at the ex» 
pence. of four hours' ſevere labour; after 
having eſcaped; from ſeveral other perils to 
which the ignorance and neglect of our cap- 
tain had expoſed us; and after a moſt un- 
pleaſant voyage of Eleven, days, We arrived at 
Norfolk on the 20th of May. 


Thus it often happens chat the . 18 Sr 
from correſpqnding with the meaſures plan · 


ned by prudent foreſight: but inconveniences 


and dangers are nothing when they are paſſ- 


ed; and thoſe attached to ſea- voyages leave a 

leſs ſtrong impreſſion on the mind than any 
| other. Beſides, on ſea, danger does not ſub- 
ject the paſſenger to any laborious exertions : 
for in that ſituation, beyond all others, he is 
compelled to acknowledge himſelf ſubject to 
the ſway of uncontrollable neceſſity. His 


condition, however, is not on thay account 


the more agreeable; far from it: but it affords 


a tort, of melancholy conſolation to a man. 
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already fatiguzd with-untbivard events, and 
prediſpoſed to bear with patience thoſe furs 
ther eroſſes of which he is 5 to by the 
__ : 
On my „ pallige 1 As that! our | Bre 
veſſel belonged to Colonel 'H * * *, the 

Britiſh conſul, and principal of one of the 

| moſt opulent commercial houſes in Norfolk, 
E which, however, does not bear his name, but 

| that of his nephew, Thomas H**#* ;- r by 
the Iaws of England, and thoſe of every nation 

who wiſh that the duty of their envoy ſhould 

be the primary object of his attention, a 

Y conſul is not allowed to carry on any ſpecies 
of commerce in the country where he is em- 


; ployed. But Colonel H** , like ſo inany 
4 others, thus cludes that regulation, and em- 
; ploys his- 'capital-'on' his own account under 
1 the firm of his nephew; which he directs as 
| completely as: 3f he were the avowed prinei- 


pal in the buſineſs. It was with Mr. Morgan 
ho is not the colonel's relative as Mr. 
| Grant had informed me, but one of the per- 
ſons employed under him for the affairs of 
the confulate—that I failed * and from his 


3 ene I had a new opportunity of ob- 
2 e -- ſerving 
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ſerving how uniformly all thoſe who are em- 
ployed by the * ®, miniſtry, and all ſuch 

as have. imdibed their principles, ſpeak of the 
Americans with averſion and contempt. Such 
a diſpoſition on their part ſeems as little likely 
to furniſh motives that ſhould render palata- 


ble the late treaty of amity and commerce, as 
the articles. of the treaty: itſelf. 


Since the revolution. * * U has nomi- 
nated, for her conſuls in the United States, 
Americans who had been proſcribed in their 
native eountry for having taken part in op- 
poſition to the cauſe of independence; ſhe 


has ſent thither, as her miniſters, men the 
moſt violent. i in their opinions, and in their 


diſcourſes againſt the American nation. In 
the midft of: peace ſhe ſeizes her ſhips, and 


preſſes her ſailors; ſhe renews theſe outrages 


with additional violence at the very moment 
of concluding the treaty of alliance; and the 


American government teſtifies no reſentment 


of ſuch proceedings. When we ſee, as is 
the caſe at the preſent period, that morality 
and honeſty are utterly diſregarded in poli- 
. it is is eaſy to account for the conduct of 
ve B 3  ##@# 
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* „„ in this particular; but that of n 
American rulers is wholly unaccountable. 

In ſailing out of Charleſton- Bay, we croſſed 
the bar by the north paſſage, near Sullivan's | 
Iflarid : this is the narroweſt and ſhalloweſt 
of all the paſſages ; but it was more than 
ſufficiently: deep for our purpoſe : we had a 
good pilot on board: and thus with perfect 
ſafety we abridged our courſe by a dozen of 
miles. A few days before, a ſhip from Ja- 
maica, a valuable prize taken by a French 
privateer, had been loſt through the miſ- | 
management of a drunken pilot, who ran 
her aground in conducting her through the 
middle paſſage, which is the deepeſt of all. 
The nature of the ſand which compoſes the 
bank is ſuch, that in a few hours, it fwallows 
up whatever touches upon it, and that the 
ſhip in queſtion, from which only a few bales 
of coffee could be ſaved, totally diſappeared in 
twelve hours, hull and maſts, ſo that not a 
veſtige of her was yp <nr to be dif- 
| FI 8 | 
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ENTRANCE INTO ELIZABETH-RIVER,, 
4 


Tbote velit which a8 was they eaſy: with 


ours, are bound for Norfolk, ſteer to the left 


and Cape Charles, which form the entrance 


of the Cheſapeak. On Cape Henry is ereQ- 
ed-x fort which is ſeen from a great diſtance. 
Behind it, and oppoſite to the entrance of 


this vaſt bay, and a. little to the left, is Hamp- 


ton- Road. We: approached within ſight of 


it in order to gain Elizabeth-River, after 


having paſſed by the mouths of OY * 


Nanſemond Rivers. - 


EY 2 2 a 1 . . 
* 1 „ 4 


STATE OF VIRGINIA —NORFOLK AN D 


e 


N 'orfolk is i on e e | 


nine miles from the ſpot where it 1 


its waters into the bay. In the intervening 


ſpace there are few houſes, and thoſe few al- 
moſt all preſent a wretched. APPRarance, An 
almoſt uninterrupted ſucceſſion of pines are 


the only object which meets the voyager's 
4 705 _ 


| forgotten how a few: years ago the Jacobins 


8 33-4; TRAVELS. THROVEGH 


eye. 3 Iſland lies nearly i in the middle 


of the river at à ſhort diſtance above its 
mouth. Two: baun of er which ap- 


ottier i in' Frome of Norfolk, are ner 
with forts Which are capable of ſucceſsfully 
defending che entrance. That on the Norfolk 
ſide is in better condition than the other, 
which, however, might be 1 Mare 
and at no great expence. 

The town of Norfolk was er burned | 


2 the commencement of the war, by order 


of Lord Dunmore, who was at that time go- 


vernor of Virginia for the king of- England: F 


Not a ſingle houſe remained-ſtariding ::and 
the damage was eſtimated at a million and half 
ef dollars. The Engliſh who now inhabit 


the town, aſhamed of that act of barbarity, 
aſſert that Lord Dunmore gave orders only 


for che burning of the warthouſes on the : 
wharfs, for the'purpoſe! of facilitating the de- 


fence of the place, and 'that'it was the Ame 
rieans themſelves who burned the remainder 
of the town by order of the committee f 


fafety of the legiflature of Virginia. It is, not 


A 4 . .* 
* > 4 0 
2 : in 
a * : 
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ſelves the perſons who ſet. fire to. "als onn | 
cbateaux. Party- animoſity prompts men to 
advance the groſſeſt abſuxdities, and cauſes 


in Francs ſaid that the. 


them to be believed even by thoſe who re- 


late them. Mankind are every where the 


ſame : an obſervation, of which the truth i is 
univerſally acknowledged. 


Portſmouth, a ſmall. egy al houſes 

en the oppoſite ſide of the river, did not 
chare in the conflagration of Norfolk. From 
its ſituation it ſeemed entitled to expect all 
he commerce of Elizabeth-River : at its 
quays the. greateſt depth. of water is found: 
at the higheſt. tides, it is there twelve feet 
deep, whereas 1 it is only fix at Norfolk: the 


pump-water.at the former place is not brack- 
iſh, as at the. latter; the ſoil on vrhich the 


town is built! is more dry, and the air more 


falubrious. .. But, at the concluſion of the 


peace, the inhabjtants being incenſed againſt 


the Engliſh, refuſed to admit any merchant 

of that nation, or any new-comer 1 

political principles were liable to ſuſ 

To this rancorous diſpoſition was we 

a e e of a lefs re kind 
an 


4 
by 4 


7 
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eye. CO Iſland lies nearly i in the middle 


of the river at à ſhort” diſtance abowe its 
mouth. Two points of land, which ap- 


proach within a quarter of a mile of each 
other in front of Norfolk, are ſtrengthened 


with forts Which are capable of ſuceeſsfully 
defending the entrance. That on the Norfolk 


| fide is in better condition than the other, 


which, howeyer, might be r en 


and at no great expencte. 


The town of Norfolk was. ER Rs | 


*at the commencement of the war, 'by order 


ef Lord Dunmore, whorwas at that time go- 


vernor of Virginia for the king of England. 


Not a ſingle houſe remained ſtauding: and 
the damage was eſtimated at a million and half 


ef dollars. The Englith | who mow inhabit 


the town, aſhamed of that act of barbarity, 
aſſert that Lord Dunmore gave orders only : 


for che burning of the warthouſes on the 
wharfs, for the pùrpoſe of facllitating the de · 
fence of the place, and'that/it was the:Ames 


rieans themſelves who burned the remainder 
of the town by order of tha! gommittes f 


fafety of the legiſlature of Virginia. It is not 
forgotten how a few: years” ago the Jacobins 
- 5 | 1 17 7 — 7 in 
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in France. faid-that the ar 


chateau. Party 


them to be believed eren by thoſe. who re- 
late them. Mankind are every where the 
ſame :—an obſervation, of ANY the truth i is 
yniverlally acknowledged. 


Portſmouth, a ſmall. hes of houſes 
on the . oppoſite ſide of the river, did not 
ſhare in the conflagration of Norfolk. From 
Its Htuation. it, ſeemed entitled to expect all 


the commerce of Elizabeth-River: 33 


quays the. greateſt. depth of water is found: 


at the bigheſt tides, it is there twelve feet 


deep whereas it is only ſix at Norfolk; the 


pump-water at the former place is not brack- 
ith, as at the. latter; the ſoil on which the 
town is bullt. is more dry, and the air more 


ſalubrious. But, at the concluſion of the | 
peace, the inhabitants being incenſed againſt 
the Engliſb, refuſed to 3 5 any merchant 


of that n nation, or any new-comer whole 
political principles. were liable to ſuſpicion 
To this rancorous diſpoſition Was 3 


a political motive of a leſs, generous kind— 


wa 4 - 
9 5 A 
#4 © — l 8 , ; 
. 


tocrats were. them- 5 
_ ſelves the perſons, who ſet fire. 10 their, own 
nimoſity.. prompts men to 
advance the groſſeſt abſurdities, and cauſes - 
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an apprehenſſon on che part of che Ameriean 
merchants who had remained at Portſmouth, 
left the new traders'who might come to ſettle 
among them, ſhould, by the advantage of 
bringing in greater capitals than they them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed, be enabled to outdo them in 
the line of commerce. e ee Sth” © 
However this may be, the in has 
been, that the inhabitants have removed to 
the oppoſne ſide; that Norfolk has been re- 
built, and that its trade is twenty times more 
confiderable than that of Portſmouth: nay, 
the few merchants who ſtill refide in the lat- 
ter town, purchiſe at Norfolk almoſt all the 


articles that conſtitute their cargoes, and ſome - 


of them eren have 1 ee 
ä W 


Houſes, and whole ſtreets run in very ſtraight 
lines, wears the appearance rather of a town 
recently traced out than of one already built. 
A ſmall market is held there, but it is in- 


differently ſupplied : there is alſo an epiſco- | 
palian church, a tolerably handſome building, 


| in Ws: as in all the churches of Georgia, 
Carolina, 


Portſmouth, which, in a very great PIE | 
contains at preſent only about à hundred 


* 
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| Carolina, and Virginia, a peculiar ſtation is 


allotted to the negroes, Jug are not allowed 
to mingle with the whites, © 
At the Cloſe of the year Gb ee thels 


were not yet twelve houſes rebuilt at Nor- 


folk: at preſent the number is between ſeven 
and eight hundred. It is one of the uglieſt, 


. moft' irregular, and moſt filthy towns that 


can any-where be found. The houſes are 


low and unſightly, almoſt all conſtructed of 


wood, and erected without any attention to 
make them regularly line with each other; 
not twenty of them are built of brick. The 
ſtreets are unpaved the town is ſurrounded 


by ſwamps: the naſtineſs and ſtench which 
prevail in it are exceſſive, and add to the na- 


tural inſalubrity of the ſituation, and of the 


climate Which f is extremely hot. Tlie magi- 


ſtrates, it is s ſaid, have ſometimes attempted 
to E into the place a greater degree 


of order, and eſpecially of cleanlineſs : but 
theſe regulations have not been attended to; 


and nobody is any Tonger willing t to act as 

magiſtrate. 9 
From theſe concurrent ſources of unhealthi- 
nels it t reſults that diſeaſes are habitual at 
Norfolk 
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Norfolk in fummer and autumn, and that 
malignant epidemics are there frequent. Laſt 
year the yellow fever is ſaid to have carried 
off there five hundred perſons from a popu- 
lation of four thouſand. Three hundred died 
at the time the diſtemper prevailed; the 
others fell victims to its conſequences. . The 
inhabitants of N orfolk, even thoſe among 
them who are the moſt opulent, fancy that 
the uſe of wine and ſtrong liquors furniſhes 
them with a, preſervative againſt the inſalu- 
brity of the climate; and they. make liberal 
uſe of the remedy, Previous to the war, the 

town is ſaid to have gantained. eight chou- 


fard inhabitants. 1 


Norfolk carries on a i trade 
with Europe, the Antilles, and the Northern 


ſtates. Her exports are wheat, flour, In- 
dian corn, timber of every kind, particularly 
planks, ſtaves, and ſhingles, ſalt meat and 


Aſh, iron, lead, flax-ſeed, tobacco, tar, tur- 


pentine, hemp, All theſe articles are the 


produce of Virginia, or of North-Carolina, 
which latter ſtats. “ having no ſea-ports,, or 
none that are good, makes her exportations 


a hy through thoſe of Virginia. 1 
Norfolk 
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lat Norfolk is the only port for the ſouthern 
aſt part of this extenſive ſtate: for, as no veſſels 
ed above the burden of a hundred or a hundred 
= and twenty tons can go up to Peterſburg or 
ed Richmond, the produce of the back country 
he which is brought to thoſe places by land, 
he is for the moſt part ſent down in lighters to 
Ng Norfolk, whence it is exported. Thus, this 
at port almoſt ſingly carries on all the commerce - 
ES of that part of Virginia which lies ſouth of 
* the Rappahannoc, and of North- Carolina 
al far beyond the Roanoke. | 
he They are at preſent forming a 3 which; | 
u- paſſing through the Diſmal-Swamp, is to 
if; unite the waters of the ſouth branch of Eliza- 
de beth-River, or rather of Dup-Creek which falls 
rn into it, with Albemarle-Sound, by the river 
n Paſkotank, and which will thus conſiderably 
ly ſhorten and facilitate the communication be- 
id tween North-Carolina and Norfolk. This 
* canal, to which the two legiſlatures of North- 
1C Carolina and Virginia have ſeverally given 
a, their ſanction, is carried on by ſubſcription: 


it is three years ſince it was begun; and in 
three years more it is expected to be finiſhed. 
It is to be twenty- eight miles in length, and 

to 
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ta run through a ſoil which is Laid to be, very 
favourable for the purpoſe, and eaſily worked. 


Five miles of it are already dug on the Vir- 
ginia ſide, which I examined with ſome care, 
and thought very well executed: the ſame 


length - is alſo dug on the ſide of North-Caro- 
lina. The Diſmal-Swamp has leſs, ſolidity 
than any other which I have ever yet ſeen : 
but. the earth which is dug for the paſſage of 
the canal, hardens in * air, ai an 
excellent dike. |, debbie, of 
What muſt appear rery n is, . ö 
for this canal which already ſeems in ſuch a 
ſtate of forwardneſs, no levels have been 


taken. It is not yet known what number of 
| locks may be neceſſary, and even whether any 

will be zequiſite : conſequently it is impoſſible 
to aſcertain what may be the expence of com- 


pleting it, er even whether the ſucceſs of the 


undertaking can be depended ou. It is. thus 
almoſt-all the public works are carried on in 


America, where there 1 is a total want. of men 


of talents in the arts, and where ſo many 
able men, who are perhaps at this moment 
ynemployed in Europe, might to a certainty 


make their fortunes. at the ſame time that 
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_ country.”,. | 
The exportations fe Norfolk inn 

in 1791, to 1,028,789 dollars—in 1792, to 

1,147, 414—in 1793, to 1,045,525—in 1794, 


to 1,087,194—in 1798, to 1,934, 827 and 
already to 1,088,105 dollars for the firſt 
quarter of the current year (1700). When 


we conſider the increaſe in the exports for 


ſome years back, we muſt recollect that the 


difference is much more conſiderable i in the 
value than in the quantity: | The neceſſities 


of Europe have more than doubled the price: 


and alchough it be certainly a fact that the 


clearing of new grounds augments tlie quan- 


tum of produce, that augmentation bears no 


proportion to the difference of value preſented: 


by the tables for three years back, ſent in 
from the different cuſtom-houſes. In giving 
a combined view. of the details of the export- 
ation of the three principal articles of the 
produce of the country for the laſt five years, 
I furniſh an 3 . of my aſſertion. 
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1 cannot- ſubject the amount of the general 
eſtimates to the ſame. compariſon as thoſe of 
dhe wheat. Indian corn, and timber. 25 
Excluſive of the flour exported from Nor- 
"folk, there is drawn from the ſtate, through 
chat and other ports, 4 great quantity of 
wheat, which is taken by the merchants. "of 
Philadelphia and New Tork, or the mil lers 
of Brandiwine, who manufacture it into flöur 
which they-export to Europe. Good mills 
are not ver̃y common in Virginia 3 and the - 
want of capitals. to. ere a ſufficient number | 
of. them does not allow the Virginians to en- 
joy the great advantages ariſing from che 
Manufacture of flour, Which they have 
| Ritherto reſigned to the other ſtates. The 
High price 'of wheat this year, and the hope | 
Yhat i it would riſe Kill higher, have kept in 
Virginiala canbderable Je quantity of chat com- 
* andy onſe uence of this ſpecula- 
Son, which the preſent ſtate of the market 
bers to have been il-founded, the Planters 
and the milllery } have on on hand a greater ſtock 
of the article than they have ever had in the 
preceding years at the ſame ſeaſon. | 
| The ſame is the caſe with reſpe& to the 
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conkage bs the different American ports; its 
inertaſe is in great meaſure owing to the cir» 
, cumſtanees: of the war, which render the 
American bottoms the only vehicles that af- 
ford any tolerable ſecurity: for the tranſporta- 
tion of thaſe articles of American produce of 
which Europe and the colonies ſtand in heed, 
and confine in their on ports the inerchant 
ſhips: of France, England, Holland, &c. until 
the return of peace. Ten years ago, Norfolk 
could not reekon ten large veſſels of her 
own; whereas at preſent ſhe poſſeſſes fifty of 
that. deſcription, excluſrve of fifty others of 
ſmaller ſize particularly employed in the trade 
tothe Weſt- Indies. Under the name of. Nor- 
folk are to be underſtood Norfolk and Portſ- 
mouth; for thoſe two places, though otherwiſe 
diſtinct, conſtitute but a ſingle port of entry, 
and are both ſubject to the ſame cuſtom - 
houſe. The preſent tonnage of Norfolk is 
15,307 er nen en eee 
| 2 the coaſting trade. 
The danger of anne rlng wich nigh; Fay 
carried on by veſſels coming from foreign 
countries, and diſcharging their cargoes in 
ws or Tork-River, induced the congreſs 
is C2 | = to 
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Richmond, e or Look Town, from 
entering thoſe rivers without having on board 
a cuſtom· houſe· officer, whom the captain 
caution, which operates as a partial check on 
that illicit trade, does not however entirely 
repreſs it; and I have been aſſured chat it is 
carried on to à conſiderable; amount along 
the ſhotes of the Cheſapeak, notwithſtanding 
the vigilance of two ſmall veſſels belonging to 
the government of the Union, which are con- 
ſtantly eruiſing with a view to prevent it. 
The exportation ef tobateo from Norfolk 
has, hy the diminution of the culture of that 
article in Virginia, been reduced above one 
amounted to 1 6, 002 hogfheads- in- 1704, to 
1052 and in 1795, to 9,0068. L have not 
been able /to procure: an accurate ſtatement of 
Many Engliſh commercial; houſes: are eſ- 
tablicked-: at Norfolk; and the merchants of 
that nation hate the Amerirang here as well 
mi throughout almoſt the whole af the United 
| * break our into inveRtincs, and 
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are laviſh of contemptubus expreſſrons, againſt 
the country which enriches them. We ought 
never to wonder at the effects of prejudice 
and paſſion: yet, in order to account for this 
prepoſterous conduct, it is neceſſary to re- 
collect that the generality of thoſe merchants; 
who axe but the agents of different houſes. in 
England, are men utterly deſtitute) of educa- 
tion: for the better ſort of Englihy merchiants 
eſtabliſhed in America are ee tr fuck 
mme N 5 

Te animoſity. f the Engliſh mace 
eefiding at Norfolk is further exaſperated by 
the preſence of à conful who is a native of 
America, a loyalift, who bore arms-- againſt 
His country during the war between the co- 
lonies and Britain, and who, in addition to 
the politics of the Dritiſh cabinet, feels the 
cations: he has ſuffeted; Public opinion how= = 
ever is unanimous in his favour with refpe&t 
to his conduct in the war, which was very 
different from that of ſeveral officers who fo 
ſtrikinigly derogated from the - horiourable 
character which the Engliſh nation is gene® 
rally allowed to poſſtſi. „ „ lola on! 3 
9 2 e | "0 bs This 
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This year England procured from Vir- 
ginia a flumber of horſes to moutit the” ea- 
valty which the propoſed to ſend to the 
French iſlands; and thoſe ſupplies; which at 
every” former period had alwrays beer con- 
ſidered as warlike ſtores,” were by the Ame- 
Han miniſtry accounted ordinary merchan- 
die: conſequently their exportation was au- 
thorized by law, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of the French conſul. But: fortune 
has not proved ſo favourable to the Britiſn 
plans as the council of the United States: 
for, of four hundred horſes already ſhipped 
off, only one hundred and fifty lived to reach 
che place of their deſtination, and arrived 
there in bad condition: A veſſel which had 
about a hundred on board did not preſerve a 
fingle one of the number. The precautions, 
more; that i yet reinain at Norfolk, being the 
ſame as thoſe adopted with reſpect to the 
former, the fame reſult muſt ine vitably enſue; | 
and the fame'wjll-probably be the fate of five 
hundred others nee 5 ws Norths 
Carolinai an Huge A ot Hide ao Hrmert's 
I the circle of — eee the 
8 3 creatures 
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etealures of the conful at Norfolk Huge in 
7 angry invectise ügainſt the Americans and | 
the party attachett 'to*France, the merchants 
and other' members 'of the community who 
have embraced the contrary party, ſupport 
with equal warmth : ſo that nought but divi- 
fion' reigns at Norfolk is in conſsduence, But 
the prevailing opinion there is in fav avour of 
the Fi rench. This warmth of animgfity, at as 
much as the unhealthineſs .of the climate, 
' retards' the increaſe of Norfolk,” where few 
new merchants come to ſettle, notw! thſtand- 
ing its advantagebus ſituation for Cc mmerce. 
It cannot however be doubted that the temp- | 
tune will ſooner” or lter eounterbalanee thoſe 
| inconveniences, as * has, in the caſe of thoſe 
merchants who ate already ſettled there, pre- 
vailed over the probability of diſeaſes.—1 
have every-where heard the Preſident of the” 
United States mentioned with great reſpect. 

In all Virginia there is büt fingle bank J 
| eftablitea'—that of Alexa andria, which con- 
oy ſequently affords to the commerce of Norfolk” 
no other aid'than that of its paper, Which! in | 

every ”_ of the” ſtate is atcepted us caſh, ' 
C 4 when 
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when indorſed with, a good. name. . In Nor: 


folk there are not many, opulent. houſes, yery 
few whoſe commercial. enterprizes are of con | 
ſiderable magnitude, but ſeveral that FIFTY | 


on trade to.a more limited. extent. 1 


Agriculture can hardly be ſaid to exiſt | in 


N orfoſk-County, or in that of Princeſs Ann, 
which borders on it. ., Theſe two counties do 
indeed. produce ſome Indian corn; but the. 
lands would, from their Nature, require great, 
attention and labour, to render them produc» 
tive of god crops, eſpecially along the bor-. 
ders of the _ Chelapeak and the ſea-coaſt, 
The, landed property, is much divided and 

the inhabitants, , who in general. are not in very. 
caly circumſtances, devote themſelves rather 


to the felling of timber than to the cultivation 


of the toil, : Scarcely , does, the ſize of their 


gardens exceed, half a ſore .perches,: they 


; x4 coy trees; on their ; own lands and 


wherever £lle they find them. of any- value; 


and they ſquander their. whole: earnings on 

ſtrong liquors," as is the practice with. all thoſe. 
who lead that kind, of life. Yet they are in, 
the habit of gaining aboye a dollar per day, 
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the timber to the river / ſadei and R 
value. of. the. article this trünſpomed. This 


timber is purchaſed: by. merchants it Norfdlk, 
who. derive a conſiderable I Th | 


che employment or reſale, of it.. < £7 
Tha plantations eiae puts cd 
couatieb, being ſome what better cultivated 


than the borders ef the ſea or of the river, 
furniſh the Norfolk market with falt beef and 


| — ame even for n 


tion- 


5 


original purchiaſe. 


From eighty to atk | veſſels e — 
dimenfions;-are annually built at Norfolk. 


The priee of building is, for the hull on 
coming; from the hands of the carpenter; 


twenty: four dollars per ton for thoſe of above | 
a hundred and twenty tons: Ready for fea, 
they coſt-frata forty-ſoven to fifty dollars per 
ton. The prices have rifen above one fourth 
gig che Landen pee The thipwright's- 


Al 9 | 0 Wages 


is abdut one half of the 


In tl Sele pers Ad e Gs | 
to ſeven dollars per acte | and often the value 

of the timber which it offers: for the axe 
| amounts te four or five er ae, m_ 
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wages are two dollars: and three qua 
day. Veſſels of inferior dimenſions are much 
cheaper. A conſiderable number of them are 
ſold at Philadelphia, and to great advantage. 
 — Theſe ſmall veſſels are conſtructed for quick 
ſalling: but this port, in common with almeſt 
all thoſe of the Cheſapeak, labours under the 
inconvenienee of worms which attack the veſ- 
ſels from June to ere and do hem 
 _rhatetdal injury. j. 1 
Tbe vicinity of Norfolle is Maa yh pro- 
B ductive of workmen of every kind—of ſailors, 
* of ſea captains and Virginia is not in this 
reſpect dependent on the Northern ſtates, as 
are Carolina and Georgia. There is at Nor- 
folk a tolerably good ſchool for boys, but it 
is lately eſtabliſhed: it is what is commonly 5 
called a grammar · ſchool. Forty dollars per 
annum is the ſum paid for each pupil. There 
is no ſchool for girls, except thoſe where they 
learn to read: and ſuch parents as with to give 
| | their daughters any further en, e 
8 them to Williamſburg or Baltimore. 5 
Fhe courts of the juſtices of the pee br 
| the> police of - the city: and its environs are 


1 held at Norfolk ; /the county-court is held at 
3 * | Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, another town about eight miles diſ- 


tant from the former. The prifons are ſmall, 
and ill conducted: there is no walk for the 


priſoners: they are fed by the re who re- 


ceives for each a ſhilling per day. 
The miarket at Norfolk is held e every 1 
but it is not well furniſhed. ...'/The beef, how⸗- 


ever, is better here” than at Charleſton: it 
eoſts ten pence the pound; mutton, veil, &c. 


a ſhilling; flour, fourteen dollars the barrel. 
A common workman is paid a dollar per day, 
beſides his board. The cord of fire wood 
coſts three dollars; hickory-wood, half a dol- 


Er additional. The hire of; à negro is from 


eight to ten dollars per month. The medium 
rate of houſe-rent is tw hundred and thirty 
dollars. Thea price of lots in the town. is from 
nine to- ton dollars the font in front, on a 
depth. of, ſeventy feets:. Fiſh; i ig yery,abundant- 


in the river and the bay. The Virginia cur- 
reney is ſix ſhillings to. n . 9e. | 


lars making three pounds. : -: - 
Mr. Plume, a native. of * — an aſi 

and intelligent man, who ſettled at. Norfolk 

before the American war, conducts there a 


unnet, and Tope-walk, in whieh he employe 
rei p as 
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as workmen his own negroes. He manufac- 
tures to a large amount, farniſhes à great part 
of the cordage conſumed in the port, and 
ſends his leather to every part of America. 
He procures almoſt all his hemp from the 
back parts of Virginia; the remainder he de- 
rives from Ruſſia. The latter, without being 
ſtronger than that of Virginia, is more eaſily 
vrought, and more readily receives the dreſſ- 
ing. The country ſupplies Mr. Plume neatly 
. with alt the hides he has occafion- for: he 
nevertheleſs gets ſome from the W e 
Spaniſh: part of Saint-Domingo. - - ; 
Ir was intended that Norfolk. mould | build 
one of the! ſix frigates" of which the United 
States had determined to compoſe their ma- 
nine i bur, ſubſequent- conſiderations having 
iafluencect tlie Congreſb to adopt the reſolu 
nonlof redneing the number to three! inſtead 
of x chat wert votet two years ago, the 
cothker ckree frigates liave been countermanded. 
That which was to have been Built at _ 
folk is among the number of che latter: 
was begun at Goſport; a” ſmall — 
of Portſmouth; where there are dock-yards' 
fir the'eonſtruQion of the largeſt veſſels. 1 
5 — 
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have ſeen. the beginning. of the intended con- 
eipal xibs are put together: but the timber 
neceſſary for completing the work is almoſt 
entirely collected on the ſpot, where it lies 
without workmen and - without protection. 
of fine timber, which has not been procured 
without conſiderable trouble, and eſpecially 
an enormous expence, is going to he ſold. It 
might, one would think, be much more ad- 
vantageouſly preſerved for the uſe of the 
United States, who appear, by this order for 
its ſale, diſpoſed to preclude themſelves from 
even the en of enen to their for- | 
mer reſolution. IT Jet 
The eommunication; . Norfolk tac 
Portſmeuth is continual: it: is carried on by 
ſix Ww. boats belonging to a company, and 
by three ſcows in which horſes and carriages 
are conveniently feried over. The fare for 
each paſſenger is ne- ſixteenth of à dollar: 
but, on paying ſix dollars, a perfor may be- 
come free of che paſſage for twelve months. 
Fheſe boats arg managed by nkgroes belong - 
ing to the company. It. is not an unintereſt · | 
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ing obſervation to remark that vice! thoſs 
negroes; named Semes, aged from thirty to 
five and thirty: years, has learned to read and 
write by his Own unalded exertions- His 


converſation annquncès ſolid good ſenſe; to- 
gether with an earneſt deſire of inſtruction: 


and, after having ſeen kim, it is not eaſy td 
adopt the opinion of thoſe who refuſe sto ala 
low the AY race hun vals — : 


of intellect. . 24 tone £3 


- All: the — 7 Beete is; level 


without any elevation. The width and beau- 


tiful forms of Elizabeth- River. the little toẽwẽn 
of Portſmouth on the oppoſite ſhere the 


ſome at the wharfs, ſome under repair, ſome | 
building, enliven the proſpect, and render it 


tolerably- pleaſing: but, without theſe aeceſ- 


faries, it anould be dull and ingpid. The na- 


vigation of fifteen miles, which muſt be per- 


formed in order to reach the beginning of 
country: equally flat, where the houſes are 


thinly: ſcattered, ſmall and mean in appearance, 
and ſituate each in the centre of a ſmall patch 
of cleared ground not exceeding toro or three 


Oe 7 acres. 


4 . 
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Ae "All along Elizabeth River and the 
creeks which flow inte it, are built great num⸗ 
bers of ſmall veſſels, which are alnwſ all in 
tended for ale at Philadelphia.' | CIO THY 

The temperature of che air at Norfolk 11 
conſtantiy Variable, as? 18 che caſe in many 
ocker. parts of America. It frequently hap- 
pens that in the ſame day the diverfity of 
two o three ſeaſons” is experienced: : The 
eaſterly and north-eaſterly winde render tlie 
weather cold even in ſummer: from every 
other point the wind is accompanied with 
burning heat. At Norfolk, as in almoſt every 
other part of America, ſpring is unknown. 
The heat begins to be felt at an early ſea- 
ſon; and at the commencement of April, 
peaſe, beans, ee ma even 10 | 
eee $362 21253 70. bot | 

In every part of Ameries ee which 
I have hitherto travelled; 'the obliging civilities 
I have experienced have inivuriably proved 
how falſe and groundleſs are clibſe prejudices 
which the French and Engliſhifo obſtinately 
entertain to the diſadvantage ofithe Americans. 
Were I in” this inſtance to form my ideas 
ny * own n experience alone, they 
K | alſo 


BE 
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alſo might in like manner be daes with 
| the appellation.of prejudice :, but.Lhave found 
my opinion corroboetated by that f every tra 
veller whom Lahaye had an opportunity of 
ſceintz, and hp thought. proper . 2 
bimſell. 9 by, Partiality. 1 


rica, eee whom they come 


recommended, is: nt confined 49, 2, dinner-r 
the uſual return, for letters ot introduction: 
it is common to meet men, hen, mon of little 


leiſure, who. devote to vo AS; rent a Porr 


tion of cheir me as you, think proper to 
engroſi io ſeck for the means of rendering 
your lay agrogable—anal. this without com- 

pliment, with an appearance of ſincerity. and 
ſatisfaction which:faves! you from being em: 


barrafſed by their complaiſance, and makes 


you feel it ehcho memem fe and more 
agregable. Hude mes MRO unk myſelf by 
no means addicted 46:exaggermtion;.and who 
am far from being a admires, af; very thing 
I dee in America, I confeſs that Ecſeldom quit 
⁊ place where IL haye made anꝝ ſtay, without 
thinking and-atknowledging myſelf bound to 
| ieee, which J CAFEY 


away 


9 Io : / 
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away with me a reſolution of ſooner or later 


proving the ſincerity. Major William Lind- 
ſey, Commiſſioner of the Cuſtom-houſe, is, of 
all the inhabitants of Norfolk, the individual 
with whom I have the moſt particular reaſon 
to be ſatisfied. He is a man recommended 
by ſimplicity of manners and goodneſs of 
| heart, and is held in univerſal eſteem. I am 
perſonally indebted to him for information 


on a variety of ſubjects; and to his amiable 
diſpofition toward me I am further indebted 


for the opportunities of acquiring ſuch inform- 


ation as he could not himſelf furniſh me 


with. | | 

There are three churches in Norfolk: one, 
Proteftant-epiſcopalian, which, like all the 
others of that ſe& in Virginia, is ſubje& to 


the inſpection of the Biſhop of Williamſburg: 


another belongs to the Roman Catholics, and 
the clergyman” derives his powers from. Mr. 
Carrol, Biſhop of Maryland : -the third is a 
Methodift church, in-which, as in all others 
of that denomination, there is an abundance of 
grimaces, howlings, and contortions. 


To the port of Norfolk, above any other 


in the United States, came the gr eateſt num- 


Vor. III. NE ber 
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der of coloniſts eſcaped n an 
at the commencement of their troubles. The 
principal cauſe of that choice was the cir- 
cumſtance that the convoy which ſailed from 
Cape Francais after the conflagration of the 
town, put into Hampton-Road. Norfolk 
lies twenty miles from the road : and the 
. warmth of the climate, the ſlavery of the 
negroes which left it in the power of the re- 
fugee coloniſts to employ thoſe whom they 
had been able to bring off with them, and 
the kind reception which the inhabitants 
gave to the ill-fated fugitives, fixed them on 
the ſpot. Private fubſcriptions raiſed in all 
the towns of Virginia, together with further 
ſums voted by the ſtate legiſlature and by 
Congreſs, afforded the unfortunate French 
inconteſtable proofs of the benevolence and 
generality of the Americans. The people of 
Norfolk ſhowed themfelves very warm ad- 
vocates of the French cauſe; and, among 
ſeveral teſtimonies which they diſplayed of 
that diſpoſition, the following deſerves to. be 
| quoted. The French convoy was preparing 
to quit the Cheſapeak 1 in order to proceed to 
the northern part of America: a report was. 

| circulated: 
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circulated that the friends of * * * & intended 
to ſend a pilot-boat to Halifax to give intel- 
| ligence of their departure to the Engliſh fleet; 
and that very night all the pilot-boats were 
unrigged. 

The number of French alu at Norfolk 
has conſiderably diminiſhed. They have diſ- 
perſed through the other parts of America, 
where there is hardly a town that does not 
reckon ſome of their number e its inha- 
bitants. 

I had great 3 in meeting at Norfolk 
my friend Monſieur Guillemard whom I had 
left ſick at Philadelphia; but we are once 
more to ſeparate, and to meet again at Rich- 
mond. 

HAMPTON. 


A wherry, employed in tranſporting the 
mail from Norfolk to Hampton, whence it is. 
forwarded by land to Richmond, is the uſual 
conveyance for paſſengers who intend to pur- 
ſue that route. In good weather, the paſſage, 
which | is about eighteen miles, is performed 

in two bonn; we were ten hours i in a eroſſing, : 
D 2 for 
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for want of wind: and as the tide was low 
when we arrived at Hampton, on the ſe- 
cond of June, our negro ſailors miſſed the 
narrow channel which leads to the town, and 
ſo completely ſtranded us on a bar which 
choaks up the entrance of the creek, that we 
were obliged to gain Hampton in a boat. 
This place is a fmall village, which the dif- 
cult entrance of its creek will prevent from 
ever becoming more conſiderable. 

Hampton is the only place where, on pro- 
ceeding from Norfolk, a perſon can debark 
who propoſes to travel by land through this 


part of Virginia. The arrival of the Rich- 


mond ſtage three times a week, and the re- 
dence of a few pilots who were induced to 
chooſe this {pot for the place of their abode 


on account of its proximity to the entrance 


of the Cheſapeak, give to this petty village 
ſome little ſhare of activity, though indeed 
it is very little. The inn here is deteſtable, 


and we could find in it but two ſmall beds to 


accommodate five paſſengers of us who ar- 
rived together. It is ſaid to be in contem- 
plation to erect a more convenient one: ſo 


much the better for thoſe who may come after 


us, 


_—_— —— OO 
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us. Fortunately we were to quit this abo- 
minable lodging at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing; and it was already eleven: hence this 
uncomfortable night was ſoon paſt. But there 
was not a ſingle morſel of bread to be ex- 
pected previous to our departure ; and I ſtood 
in very great need of ſome, _ 

Heretofore there was. a cuſtom-houſe 
eſtabliſhed at Hampton. The exportations 
amounted, in 1791, to 1,393 dollars—in 
1792, to 4,9601—in 1793, to 11,789—in 
1794, to 41,947. In 1795, this cuſtom- 
houſe was united with that of Norfolk. 


YORK-TOWN. 7 


The road from Hampton to Vork- Town 
runs all along through woods. The patches 
of cleared land are yet rare and inconſider- 
able in this diſtrict. One meets however 
with ſome fields of Indian corn, meadows, 
crops of rye. Spots of ſeveral acres are ſeen 
encloſed with: fences, which are even ſome- 
times well executed by means of a mound 
of earth a couple of feet in height, forming 

D 3 a kind 
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4 


a kind of wall, on which are planted ſtakes 
that are afterwards interwoven with pine- 
branches. But in traverſing America the 
traveller cannot refrain from aſking in his 

own mind why the people do not plant quick 
hedges, which afford a better ſecurity, 'and 
are at the ſame time an ornament to the lands. 
The foil, in the whole of this tract, ap- 
pears not bad, though by no means of the 
firſt quality. The moſt common trees in 
the woods are the pine, the oak, the beech, 
and the hickory. I have ſeen ſome of con- 
ſiderable height. The country is flat. The 
ground however is thirty feet higher than 
the river at York-Town : yet the road, with 
the exception of two or three ſmall riſings, 
has to the view all the inconveniences of an 
abſolutely level plain. 

5 Vork- Town i is the place where terminated 
the American war where the French effec- 
tually aided the Americans to ſhake off the 
yoke of England—and where Britiſh e 
was a ſecond: time. ſeverely humbled. 
I have gone over the part of the country 
that had been occupied by the encampments 

and the works of the allied armies: it was quite 

familiar 
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familiar to me from the plans of it which 1 
had often examined. It is now difficult to 
diſcover any veſtiges of the batteries, of the 
parallels, even of the two redoubts ſo bril- 
liantly carried by the American and French 
grenadiers under the command of Meſſieurs 
de la Fayette and de Viomeſnil. The earth 
has preſerved the traces of them no better than 
many American heads would now wiſh to 
retain the remembrance. Some of the Britiſh 
intrenchments in front of the town are more 
diſtinctly recognizable. But the only really 
exiſting monument of that memorable ſiege is 
General Nelſon's houſe, the moſt conſiderable 
edifice in the whole town, and which; until a 
few days after the commencement of the ſiege, 
was Lord Cornwallis's head-quarters. - That 
great houſe, which is built of brick, and 
which at that period had been recently erected, 
is pierced in every direction with cannon- 
| ſhot, and bomb-ſhells; and the ſurrounding 
ſpot of ground every-where diſplays: i ſtrong 
traces of their ravages. That houſe; which 
General 'Nelſon neglected to have ſpeedily 
repaired after the ſiege, has, ſince his death, 
nite. together with the reſt of his pro- 
W-<4: * | perty | 
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y perty, enn ſons; and they not agree · 


ing as to the diſpoſal of the houſe, it remains 


unrepaired. This conſequence which i is de- 
ttimental to the intereſts of his family, is, in 
my opinion, very advantageous to the town, 
inaſmuch as it preſeryes there a curious mo- 
nument of an event which proved deciſive 
in favour of American independence, and 
' which at any period would be honourable 
to any nation. After the ſurrender of York- 
Town, the Congreſs, in paſting A.: vote. of 
thanks to the American and F rench armies 


which had thus brought the war to a conclu- | 


hon, gave orders for the erection of a monu- 
ment to perpetuate the memory of that 
tranſaction. The monument is not even yet 
begun. Such negligence is inconceivable, 
ſhameful, and unaccountable. The preſent 
diſpoſition of the American government 
toward England does not admit of a ſuppoſi- 
tion that they have at this time any aneh 
of erecting that monument. 

. York-Town, where we arrived on the third. 
of June, does not preſent any other object of 
curioſity. | It is a ſmall and tolerably well 
built * village, 0 this is; Facies, contrary. to 

their 


as 
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their uſual practice during the American war, 
deſtroyed" no houſes except ſuch as impeded 
their defence. Its population confiftsof. eight 
hundred perſons, of whom two 'thirds are 


negroes. It is agreeably fituated, commanding 
a ſine proſpect of the majeſtio ſtream of Tork- 
River, which Glouceſter- Point, that lies oppo- 
ite, narrows: here to two thirds of 4 mile, 
but which thove pp et the town is two 
n wide. E 3:21:57 1 un 10: eff 
- York Town inc no trade: but e 1 
inhabitants ſay that forty years back it wass a 
the empotium of all Virginia. It ſupplid 
with European commodities all the ſhops and 
ſtores of the moſt diſtant towns; and it was 
the port where the planters, who at that 
time ſold their tobacco directly to the Engliſh/ 
merchants, were accuſtomed to ſhip it. Be- 
fore the 'commencement- of the revolutionary 
war, there were ſtill ſix or ſeven ſhips annually 
loaded there for England. Since that period 
its commerce has been uniformly on the de- 
cline; and it has now dwindled to nothing. 
Norfolk and Baltimore export all the produce 
of York-River, and furniſh the town with 
European goods. The inhabitants are of 


courſe 
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courſe deſtitute of employment : ſome uf the 


number retail ſpirituous liquors and a few: 
ſtuffs: others call themſelves lawyers and 
juſtices of the peace. In general they have 


at ſome diſtance from the town ſmall farms 


to which they every morning pay a viſit. 


But theſe occupations not engroſſing much 


of their attention or their time, the inhabi- 


tants of York-Town, who live together on 


terms of the greateſt harmony, much more 
aſſiduouſly employ both the one and the other 


in dining together, drinking punch, and play- 
ing at; billiards. To give a ſomewhat higher 
zeſt to this monotonous round of life, they 


often change the place of their meetings. 
On the oppoſite ſide. of the river, in 
Glouceſter- County, are — built a con- 
ſiderable number of veſſels. 


Tork Town is the capital of York: Can | 
which contains a population of about ſix thou-- 


ſand inhabitants, of whom above one half 
are ſlaves. The town, notwithſtanding the 
decay of its commerce, has a cuſtom-houſe, 
to which are ſubject ſeveral little ports in 
the vicinity. The value of its exportations 
was 99,811 dollars in the year 1791—154,466 

93555 in 
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in 1792—34, 992 in 17937979 3 in 17 704 
and 3,060 in 1799. 
I dined with the greater 0 of thoſe 
| who: compoſe the ſociety of York-Town, at 
the houſe of Mr. Clarkſton, to whom I had 
letters of introduction. Doctor Griffin, to 
whom I had alſo à letter, was abſent from 
town. He is faid to be a man of informa- 
tion. I found in Mr. Clarkſton and all the 
others a very obliging diſpoſition, à great 
deſire to do every thing which they could 
conceive likely to prove agreeable to me; 
in ſhort I obſerved in them all the charac- 
teriſtics of an honeſt, ſimple, and frank 
| hoſpitality. Every individual among them 
preſerves an honourable remembrance of the 
French troops, on account of their exemplary 
conduct as well during the ſiege as during the 
ſpace of ſome months which intervened be- 
tween the termination of the: ſiege and their 
departure for France. The name of Marechal 
Rochambeau is here held in high veneration. 
| There is no regular market at York-Town : 
each perſon furniſhes himſelf with meat in 
the beſt manner he can ; and they are ſeldom 
unſupplied with it. Beef * from three to 
. four 
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four pence the pound ; — veal ſix 
pence ; other articles in proportion. Fiſh 
is here abundant, and almoſt for nothing. 
The higheſt rents in the town are from eighty 
to a hundred dollars. Flour, an article which 
it is difficult to procure, coſts at preſent 
fiſteen dollars. Although the air of this place 
be infinitely more ſalubrious than that of 
Norfolk, the inhabitants nevertheleſs fre- 
quently experience intermittent fevers in 


WILLIAMSBURG. 


The inhabitants of York-Town being pre- 
cluded - by the narrowneſs of their circum- 
ſtances from keeping horſes, of which 
however they often ſtand in need, one or 
two perſons have ſome for hire in that little 
town, conſiſting of only about fifty houſes. 
I there had an opportunity of procuring one 
to convey me to Williamſburg, - where I ar- 
rived on the fourth of June. 

The road from Vork-Town to . 
burg is in many parts agreeable: the country 


is be more hilly ; and cultivation is 
= oh little 


a little more common. New ſettlements are 


ſeen which are tolerably well begun; and 
the pieces of new- cleared land are in almoſt 
every inſtance ſurrounded with ditches well 
made and well ſodded: but the houſes uni- 
formly exhibit a mean appearance, and their 
inhabitants betray ſtrong ſymptoms of po- 
verty. A long tract of woodland is here 
alſo to be paſſed, where no cultivation is ſeen; 


but where the oak, the hickory, the liquid- 


ambar, the ſaſſafras tree, grow with vigour, 
and ſeem to indicate a good ſoil. The cattle 
here, as in Carolina, are conſtantly in the 
woods: they are poor and ill-favoured, and 
of a bad breed. They are fed in the ftable 


during a few weeks previous to their being 
killed. —In all this tract, land i is ſold at four 


or five dollars the acre. 
Williamſburg is ſituate in a plain 628 miles 


from York-River, and at the ſame diſtance © 


from James-River. Two creeks, which 
empty themſelves into thoſe great rivers, ap- 


proach within two miles of the town on each 


ſide, and-are there navigable. It is by means 
of theſe creeks that the commodities of 
vn arrive from. Richmond, Norfolk, and 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes Baltimore; to furniſh the 3 in 


the town, which are in yon wy | 


applied. 1 5 


Before the eee Williamſburg os 
the capital of Virginia: but at that period 
the legiſlature choſe Richmond for. the place 


of their meeting, as being more diſtant from 
the ſea-coaſt ; and they have ſince eſtabliſhed 
themſelves there. - This removal has reduced 


Williamſburg to a village. Every perſon: 


who was connected with government has 
followed the legiſlature to Richmond; and 
the number of inhabitants is annually de- 
_ creaſing at Williamſburg in the ſame man- 
ner as at York-Town. The preſent popu- 
lation is about twelve or thirteen hundred 


ſouls, of whom above one e are negro 


ſlaves. 

A ſſtate-houſe, of which one ie part e for 
the ſittings of the diſtrict-· court, bears the 
name of © the Capitol.“ It is a tolerably 
handſome brick building, but is falling to ruin, 
A marble ſtatue of Lord Botetourt, one of the 
governors of Virginia under the former 
ſyſtem, whoſe conduct had entitled him to 
che ___ and attachment of the Virginians, 

ſtands 
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ſands in the periſtyle of this Capitol : but 
it is in a disfigured. ſtate. | The lower claſs 
of the inhabitants of Williamſburg, actuated 
by- revolutionary animoſity, conſidered as an 
act of homage to liberty every inſult offered 
to that monument erected by gratitude in 
honour of a former lord; and in conſe- 

quence they ſhamefully mutilated it. The 
e engraven on tlie pedeſtal; e- 
prefling the grateful ſenſe of the people of 
Virginia, and which the populace- did not 
deſtroy, forms a ſtriking contraſt with the 
indignities which the ſtatue has experienced, 
and honourably vindicates the en of 
Lord Botetourt. * 

This Capitol terminates a ſtreet of: a nnd 
and ſixty feet in breadth, and three quarters 
of a mile in length, at the oppoſite end of 
which ſtands the college. This eſtabliſhment, 
founded in the reign of William and Mary, 
ſtill bears their names. Its income, before 
the revolution, was from feventeen to eighteen 
thouſand dollars: at prefent it is reduced to 
three thouſand five hundred. It aroſe partly 
from duties on the exportation of tobacco 
and; open other commodities, and partly 


from 
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fn: land. The duties fell to 0 nothing in 
conſequence of. the unlimited freedom of the 
export trade: the twenty thouſand acres of 
land have alone remained: theſe are let out 
on long leaſes of two or three lixes, and are 
all in a ſtate of cultivation. Another ſmall 

duty, on the ſurveying of land, concurs witli 
the rent ariſing from thoſe twenty thouſand 
acres in compoſing that ſcanty income of three 
thouſand: five hundred dollars, which the le- 
giflature does. not ſeem inclined to augment. 
Mathematics, natural and moral philoſo- 
phy, natural and civil law, with-the modern 
languages, conſtitute | the whole round of 
inſtruction given in this college. The pupils 
are not ſent thither before the age of fifteen, 
and generally ſpend two years in purſuing 
the. different courſes of ſtudy. One ĩs aſtoniſhed 
to learn that not one of them lives in thoſe 


vaſt buildings deſtined for their reception, 
but that they are diſperſed through the dif- - 
ferent boarding-houſes in the town,” at a 4 
diſtance from all inſpection. Biſhop Madiſon 'Y 
who is preſident of -this ſeminary, and- the 1 
other profeſſors, who. together with him i 

N make all the "—_— . ; 

ing 
4 * 
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1 the internal police of the ae aſſert 
that it has been proved by experience, that 
good order, peace, and even the ſucceſs of 
their ſtudies, are more effectually promoted 
by this ſeparation of the ſtudents, than by 
their being united together within the ſame 


walls, as the common effects of ſuch union 


were frequent quarrels and preconcerted mu- 
tinies. On hearing their reaſonings, one 


would be tempted to think that they have 


Paid greater regard to their own eaſe than to 


the intereſt of the youth entruſted to their 


care, whom ſtrict watchfulneſs, good manage - 
ment, and attentions proportioned to their 


age, would have as elfeckually kept in good 
order at ee as in every . col- 


5 lege i in the world. 
I be ſtudents pay 1 acllap d to each 


| profeſſar whoſe courſe of leſſons they attend: 


their board and lodging coſt them from a 
; bundred to a hundred and twenty dollars: 


amounts. to about hundred and. ſixty or a 


hundred and ſeventy dollars a year. Exclu- 


tive of theſe emoluments, each profeſſor re- 
eeives the On: fam. of Four hundred dol- 


— 


dhe expence to their parents 


a oe — . 
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lars from the fads! of che | eſtabliſhment, 
Biſhop Madiſon occupies the chair of na- 
tural and moral philoſophy, and has, in ad- 
dition to his profeſſorial ſalary, two hundred : 
dollars more, as preſident. 

The internal adminiſtration of the: 3 
is entruſted to the care of the profeſſors, who 
are nominated by a board of eighteen viſitors 
choſen throughout the whole ſtate. The 
houſe like the generality of thoſe i in Wil- 
liamſburg, York-Town, and even Norfolk 
is kept in very indifferent condition. The 
college is not ſufficiently opulent to'make the 
requiſite annual repairs; and whenever it be- 
comes neceſſary to undertake ſuch as are in 
any wiſe conſiderable, it is aided by the legi- 
ſlature. It poſſeſſes a library tolerably well 
furniſhed with claſſical books: it conſiſts al - 
| moſt entirely of old books, except two hun- 
dred volumes of the fineſt and beft French 
productions ſent as a preſent by Louis XVI. 
at the termination of the American war, but 
which a merchant at Richmond, who was 
commiſſioned to forward them to tlie college, 
ſuffered to lie forgotten in his cellars amid 

hogſheads of ſugar and caſks of oil, until, 
3 | when 
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Ven at length he did forward them, they 
were totally ſpoiled. The funds of the col- 
lege do not allow any addition to their libra- 
ry, which moreover is very ill aner point 
of order and cleanlineſs. —— 

The legiſlature of Virginia i is bald to enter⸗ 
tain the deſign of founding a new college in 
a more central part of the ſtate: but it is 
not known whether that of Williamſburg is 
to be taken as the ground-work of the in- 
tended eſtabliſhment, or ſuffered to continue 
on its preſent footing and left to its own 
ſcanty reſources, while the new callege' ſhould 
be liberally endowed. _ 

_ * Thefe is beſides at Williamſburg an hof | 
pital for lunatics, which is ſupported from 
the public treaſury. It is a fine building; 
but in it the unfortunate maniacs are rather 
abandoned to their wretched ſtate than ſub- 
jected to any treatment which might tend to 
their recovery. From the obſervations made 
in Virginia on maniacal complaints, the prin- 
cipal cauſes aſſigned for them are enthuſiaſtic 
devotion and ſpirituous liquors ; and it ap- 
pears that ſuch as ariſe from the latter of 
theſe cauſes are leſs difficult of cure than 

„ 5 thoſe 
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thoſe which owe their origin to the former, 
There are only fifteen lunatics of both ſexes 


in this hoſpital, which | is capable of con- 


taining Mirty. 
Ihe ſoil in the vicinity of Williamſburg is 


tolerably well cultivated. : but here, as in 


other parts of Virginia, each, -proprietor poſ- 


ſeſſes ſo great an extent of land, that he cul- 

tivates but a ſmall portion of i it. The or- 
dinary rotation of culture here 1s—Indian 
corn — next wheat or other grain then three 


or four years in fallow, during which the 


crops of graſs furniſh: the cattle with good 
ſuſtenance. After this reſt of three or 
four years, the ground i is again cultivated in 
the ſame manner. The lands thus managed 
yield from eight to twelve buſhels of wheat 


per acre, or from twelve to fourteen of In- 


dian corn. Thoſe few ſpots that are ma- 
nured with dung produce double that quan- 


tity. In the immediate environs of the town, 


the land in general is indifferent ; it ſells for 
ſeven or eight dollars the acre. The beſt 
ſpots, . eſpecially thoſe which are ſituate near 
creeks, þear a higher price, as far as twelve 


dollars : but it is worthy of remark, that 


while, 


Feiern 


F 


while, in almoſt every other part of America, 
the price of land has encreaſed three and four 

fold, in theſe lower parts of Virginia it has 

received no augmentation during the laſt 


twenty years. x1 
At Williamſburg: a regular ne is held, 


and the prices are the ſame as at York-Town. 
A pair of oxen fit for the plough are ſold for 


forty dollars. They are ſmall and indifferent. 


| Sheep are in tolerable plenty; but they are 
of an inferior and ugly breed. Their woot 
is valued at about a quarter-dollar the pound. 


The difference in the demand, rather than i in 


the quality, ſometimes cauſes a ſmall varia» 


tion in the price. 


The ſtate taxes are not eduliderablis Þ 
| ſhall ſpeak of them more at large, when 
have had ſufficient opportunities of procuring: 

more complete information on the ſubject. 
The town- rates are nothing; there being 
neither pavements, nor public buildings, nor 
bridges, to be kept in repair: the heavieſt 


rate is that for the ſuſtenance of the poor. 


Each houſe- Keeper contributes, for himſelf 
and for each of his negroes above the age of 


ſixteen years, half a dollar for that purpoſe. 
22 
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The ſum total of theſe contributions 18 aii 


buted by the overſeers of the poor, under 
the inſpection of the juſtices of the peace, to 


ſuch families as are deemed to ſtand in need 


of aſſiſtance. Theſe receive from twelve to 


thirty-ſix dollars per annum, according to 
their yet remaining ability to work or r their 
total incapacity for labour. 
In a country where it is eaſy to procure a 
ſobliſtence and to make ſome reſerve for 
old age —in a country where population, 
being ne productive, conſtantly ſup- 
plies each family with ſome young branch 
capable of ſupporting it - one can hardly feel 
inclined to beſtow his approbation on à tax 


whoſe inevitable tendency is to perpetuate 


and even to create idleneſs and improvi- 
dence: and it might perhaps with reaſon be 
ſaid, that, in this pretended charity, there is 


a greater portion of vanity and indolent in- 


attention than of genuine beneficence and 


5 enlightened poliey. It was firſt introduced 


into Virginia becauſe it was eſtabliſhed in 


England: it has maintained its ground here 


© becauſe a tax-of this kind is not eaſily re- 
 formed—becauſe it is ſupported by habit— 
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and becauſe, moreover, in a country where 
ſlavery prevails, and where the poſſeſſion of 
the ſoil is veſted in ſo few hands, that claſs 
of whites who do not polleſs landed pro- 
perty are more indigent than elſewhere.— 
The negroes have. no ſhare in this public 
charity. | 1 7 
Ne. Andrews, Wesen a in 
the college, and Biſhop Madiſon, did me 
the honours of the town with that obliging 
politeneſs which.I have been habitually ac- 
cuſtomed to experience in America. With 
the former of theſe gentlemen I had become 
acquainted. at N orfolk ; ; to the Biſhop-I had 
letters. In the two days which I ſpent at 
Williamſburg, they introduced. me to the - 
chief part of the ſociety of the place, which 
appears very much united, and to conſiſt of 
well-informed men. Biſhop Madiſon is him- 
ſelf a man of conſiderable knowledge i in na- 
tural philoſophy, chymiſtry, | and even polite 
literature. His library, much leſs numerous 
than that of the college, conſiſts of a more 
choice ſelection of books, eſpecially of thoſe 
relating. to the ſciences. He annually aug- 
ments his collection by the addition of the 
| E. 4 - moſt 
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moſt eſteemed fefentife and new. . 


tions. To him the public are indebted for 
meteorological obſervations very accurately 


made in different parts of Virginia, and to 


which he has devoted much tine. 
The inhabitants of Williamſburg, if we 
except the profeſſors and the judges, have 


not much more opulence or employment 


than _ thoſe of York-Town': they have as 
frequent meetings as the others: but it ap- 


pears that they live leſs « freely,” as the 
country phraſe expreſſes it—that is to ſay, 


Hey: drink leſs wine and ſpirits. 


All the remarks I have hitherto heard o- on 
the ſubject of politics in Virginia are in 


direct oppoſition to the idea that had been 


given me on that head in the northern ſtates. 


The general opinion, it is true, is evidently . 
againſt the treaty: people would have wiſh- 


ed that it had never taken place, or at leaſt 
that it had been made on better terms—that 


the preſident's inſtructions had been more 
ſaithfully followed that he, yielding to what 
appears to have been his firſt impulſe, had 


ſent it back to England without communi- 
cating it to the ſenate: nor is it thought 
here 


4 
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| here that 4 Ger would: have been the con- 
ſequence of ſuch a ſtep. But, from the 
then exiſting ſtate of the buſmeſs, it would 
| have been matter of conſiderable regret to 
them that the opinion of the oppoſition- party | 
in the late congreſs had prevailed reſpecting 
the non- appropriation of the funds iecellary 
for carrying it into execution; and they 
ſeem ſatisfied that the long debates, which 
leave no doubt of the diſapprobation with 
which the treaty was received, Laer termi- 
nated in the manner that they did. 

As I advance farther into the country, I 
mall become better acquainted with the 


general opinion. I have great pleaſure in - 


obſerving. that the French army is here re- 
membered with veneration; it partly re- 
mained here for ſeveral months; and each 

individual recollects with intereſt and gra- 
titude the particular officer with whom he 
was acquainted. Above all the others, 
monſieur de Rochambeau and the baron de 
Viomeſnil have left an honourable remem- 
brance of themſelves in the minds of the in- 
habitants: and whenever the converſation 
N turns on the individuals of that 


army — 
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army — whether. generals, commanders of 
corps, or aides-de-camp—it appears that the 


judgement which has been formed of them 
here was dictated by great benevolence, _ 


gacity, and . 5 
JOURNEY To RICHMON p. 


| of all the inconveniences 3 1 VEL the 
: public carriages in America—and the num- 
ber of thoſe inconveniences is great—one of 
the moſt mortifying is that they almoſt in- 
variably run over the very worſt parts of the 
country. through which they travel. The 
roads are generally, and with good reaſon, 


laid out in the drieſt ſoils, conſequently i in 


the ſpots which are the leaſt adapted for 
cultivation. In the ſpace of ſixty miles 
which I yeſterday travelled from Williamſ- 
burg to Richmond, I did not ſee twenty 
houſes ; ; and ſuch as I ſaw were mean and 
wretched. A few fields of Indian corn oc- 
caſionally met my ſight, and ſome new- 
cleared grounds of confiderable extent, but 
not a ſingle field that was tolerably well 
cultivated ; whereas TI am aſſured, that, 
within 
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within four miles on each ſide of the road, 
the lands are good and the plantations nu- 
merous. A few hills, however, occur on the 


way: and when a traveller's eye has, like 
mine, been near three months fatigued by 


that unvarying uniformity of flat ſands and 


ſtagnant marſhes, a hill proves a ſource of 


enjoyment: he excuſes its aridity in conſide- 
ration of its being a hill: and when, with 


the diverſity and animation which this 
change in the face of the country gives to 


the proſpect, he combines the idea that he 
has now reached the boundaries of that 
mephitic ſtagnation which engenders and 
propagates all ſpecies of maladies with ſuch 
fatal rapidity, his enjoyments are not cou- | 
fined to the eye alone. 

-> Crowded in the ſtage by ten * 


and their baggage, we did not arrive at 
Richmond before eleven o'clock- at night, 
though we had ſet out from Williamſburg 


at eight in the morning; the rain, which 


has been abundant during the laſt two _ 


_ rendered the 8 8 very bad. 


- 


— 
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TOWN OF RICHMON D. 


The 1 of mines is ard: agree- 
able. The lower: town, which. is ſituate 


along the bank of James-River, lies be- 
teen that river and a tolerably high hill: 


but, the greater part of the houſes—thoſe 


_ . Indeed of almoſt every perſon who is not 
engaged in trade—are built, on the hill, 


which commands a proſpect of the river, 
and whence the view embraces at once the 
iſlands formed by its waters, the extenſive 
8 valley through which it flows, and the nu- 

' merous falls by which its ſtream is broken. 
On the oppolite fide of the river, the coun- 


try riſes in a gentle acclivity ; and the little 


but welkbuilt town of Mancheſter, envi- 


.. roned by cultivated fields which are orna- 


- mented by an infinite number of trees and 
dotted: with ſcattered houſes, embelliſhes 


| the ſweet, e n and ro- 


mantic perſpective. 
The Capitol is crodied: bee vE this 


hill which commands the town. This edi- 


| fice, which is extremely vaſt, is conſtructed 


on 
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* the plan of the . Maiſon Quarree” at 
N iſmes, but on a much more extenſive 
ſcale. The attics of the Maiſon Quarrte 
have. undergone an alteration in the Capi- 

tol, to ſuit them for the convenience of 
the public offices ef every denomination, 
which, thus perfectly ſecure againſt all ao- 
cidents from fire, lie within reach of the 
tribunals, the executive council, the go- 
vernor, the general aſſembly, who all ſit in 
the Capitol, and draw to it a great afflux 
of people, This building, which is entirely. 


of brick, i 18 not yet coated with plaſter : the ' 


columns, the pilaſters, are deſtitute of baſes 
and. capitals: but the interior and exterior 
cornices are finiſhed, and are well executed. 
The reſt will be completed with more or 
les ſpeed : but, even in its preſent un- 
| fin iſhed ſtate, this building i is, beyond com- 
pariſon, the fineſt,” the moſt noble, and the 
greateſt, in all America. The internal 
diſtribution of its parts is extremely woll 
adapted to the purpoſes for which it is de- 
ſtined. It was Mr. Jefferſon who, during 
Bs embaſly in France, ſent the model of 


habe, it is ſaid to have calt a hundred 
and 
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and ſeventy thouſand dollars; and fifteen 
thouſand more are the eſtimated ſum re- 

1 quiſite for completing it and remedying 
ſome defects which have W, e ed in 
you confirudion. 

In the great central veſtibule; Which is 
lighted by a kind of dome contained in the 
thickneſs of the roof, has lately been placed 

a ſtatue of George Waſhington, voted, ten 
years ſince, by the general aſſembly of Vir- 
ginia. In addition to the ſentiments of gra- 
titude which they felt in common with the 
reſt of America, that body entertained more- 
over a particular affection for Him together 
with the pride of having him for their coun- 
| tryman. Since that period the preſident 
has acquired new claims to the general ap- 
probation and eſteem. If he be chargeable 
with ſome errors in adminiftration, as I 
think he is, nevertheleſs his devotion to the 
public weal and the purity of his inten- 
tions cannot even be ſuſpected: yet 1t* 18 
doubtful whether at the preſent moment the 
aſſembly of Virginia would be inclined to 
vote him ſuch an honour : at leaſt it is cer- 
tain that the fame” unanimity would not 
; | 3 prevail 
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prevail on "the" bel This ſtatue was 
executed by Houdon, one of the firſt ſculp- 
tors in France. He undertook a voyage to 
America five or fix years ſince for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of making a buſt of the pre- 
ſident from the life. Although the ſtatue 
be beautiful, and diſplay even a nobleneſs 


in the compoſition and à likeneſs in the fea- 


tures, # - does not bear the 'marks of Hou- . 


don's talent: one cannot trace in.it the hand 
of him who produced the celeſtial Diana 


vwhicli conſtitutes the Fo part of ny ar- 
tiſt's reputation. 


Near this ſtatue of the -cofdene/ f Kandk a 
marble buſt of monſieur de la Fayette, voted 
at the ſame time by the aſſembly of Virginia, 
and alfo carved by Houdon, but with "—— 


diſplay of ability. 


The population of Richinond a; amounts to 
fix thouſagd perſons, of whom about one 
third are negroes. This town has pro- 
digiouſly increaſed during the years which 
have elapſed ſince the legiſlature choſe it for 
the place of their ſittings: but within the 


laſt two or three years it bas remained 


ſtationary. A few your: back, a conflagta- 
| | tion 
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tion 9 almoſt all the lower part of 


- the town. This accident induced the in- 


habitants to febuild in brick not only the 
houſes conſumed, which had been of wood, 
but alſo ſeveral others which. the owners 


1 ab, 4 


'Jamity. At per e are fp wooden | 


houſes at Richmond. | 


The a0ada-of this 8 confiſts 2 the 


purchaſe of the country productions, the 
number of which is confined to wheat, In- 
dian corn, and tobacco—and in ſelling at 
ſecond hand the articles of domeſtic con- 
ſumption, which are generally procured from 
England. The number of merchants who 
carry on a direct commerce with Europe is 
inconſiderable: they keep their ſhips at Nor- 
folk; the river not being navigable for thoſe 
of large {ze higher up than City-Point, at 
the diſtance, by water, of ſixty-ſix miles be- 
low Richmond. They therefore ſend the 
produce of the country in ſmaller veſſels to 
Norfolk, where they eaſily find opportunities 


of completing their cargo, if needful. The 


generality of theſe merchants are only - 
_ ot P4rtaers of a houſes: 


r, mn Aon eee e . e ee e e m ww ar. 
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they ſupply, and from whom i always 


further increaſed when. they exact payment 


| in country Proc luce. 
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ethert hardly carry n any other than the 
commiſſion trade, which may be conlifncey 


25 the. real buſinels of che place: 916 979] = 
It is from; the: merchants ;ph;Richmond 


or. Peterſburg that thoſe. of Norfalk. moſt 


commonly purchaſe, the. grain, flour, and to- 
bacco, which. the latter export, and which 
the former . have purchaſed. at, f firſt hand. 
The gountry-producs, is paid for bya the mer 
chants. in ready money or at ſhort credit; 


they even fre quently. obtain it on cheaper 


terms. by 1 the planters. with an ad- 
Vance, oe money on their ccc. The Rich: 


an \ extenſive tra of back country, A. As. they 
have a very long credit from England, ey 
can allow a ſimilar indulgence of ſix, nine, 
or twelve months to the ſhopkeepers whom 
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deriye a conſiderable profit, whic is £1 
nt. 


2.63 11 i; 


"Al 1 55 all che 1 of Richmond 
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which often | proves extremely profitable ts 
them. 

There are 4 opulent oerclinats ar Rick» 
mond 1 ſtill fewer in eaſy circumſtances ; 
and it is' no difficult matter to find good 
notes at four and five per cent per month. 
But p eople have not here, as in the principal 
towns of America, the reſburee of putting 
theſe notes into the bank: accordingly this 
Eind of traffic is here moch more lucrative. 
The legal intereſt of money, which is only 
five per celit per annum, together with the 
ſcarcity of ſpecie and the general want bf 
confidence,” render OS TUNER 6 to obtain 


| mohey on loan.” 2 1 12 . 11 
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"The l. of James-River, en ob- 
firuced i its navigation from the diſtance of 
ſeven miles above Richmond, heretofore im- 
poſed a neceflity « of employing land. carriage 
| 5 that ſpace. At prefent a canal, running 
; parallel with the” courſe. of the river for 
f thoſe ſeven miles, coimects the communica- 
tion by water, and opens a navigation which 


extends 
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extends without interruption two hundred 


miles ' above Richmond, This canal, al- 


ready nearly finiſhed, will be entirely com- 


pleted during the preſent year, excepting 


the baſin, which the directors propoſe to 
form at the entrance of the town, and of 2 


much greater ſize than ſeems neceſſary for 


the trade of Richmond on any reaſonable 
_ ſuppoſition of its future encreaſe, ' The locks 
at the opening of the canal are erected 3, they 
are fimpk;, und the gates are cafily managed 


by one of two men, but might be rendered 


ſtill” wore ealy in their movement. Theſe, 

being three in cloſe ſueceſſion, raiſe the boats 
to an elevation of ſeventeen feet. Others 
will be required, if it be intended to carry | 


the canal as far as Rocket, a mile ' below 


the ' town, beyond which point veſſels of 
forty tons catinot come up on the Richinond | 
fide : on the other fide veſſels even of greater | 
_— me up almoſt oppoſite to the 


Tube extenſion of the canal do Rocket 


— — to facilitate the direct tranſ 
portation of the back - country produce to 
City-Point, and fo on to Norfolk. By this 
mean, 1 commodities, which otherwiſe 

F 2 | would | 
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would find no market except at Richmond, 
might reach. Norfolk, and, by exciting a 
competition between the merchants c: both 
towns, might probably, cauſe an encreaſo of 
profit tothe plauters. But the expence of 
theſe additional locks would be very con- 
ſidlerable. The fund of two hundred and 
fonty thonſand dollars, raiſed: by a ſubſcrip- 
tion of {event hundred ſhares, is already ex- 
hauſted: and a loan of twenty-one thouſand 
Vollars, made) by the, truſtees of the canal 
under the authority of the ſtate, and ſecured 
by a mortgage of the tolls that have alrtady 
begun to be received. on the part which is 
- fiſhed, has: been proved ſcarcely ſufficient 
to complete the executign of the original 
plan. It appears that the great expence 
Which would; attend theb addition furniſhes 
nher holders of tbe canal ſhares with a pre- 
text for oppoſing i it, and that the Richmond 
merabants uſę that ag a cloke to cover their 
with to remain the ple purchaſers of the pro- 
due of ths back country, Which is the real 
motive, of their pe 0 the further; ex · 
aa of thei n re ion 
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are eulture of tobacco is: not carried oh 
in the vicinity of Richmond, atleaſt not on 
an extenſive" ſcale There are nevertheleſt 


_ three houſes of- inſpection in this” town: 


ſimilar eſtabliſhments are to be found in. 


every diſtrict of Virginia where tobaceo-'is 
cultivated, and in all the commercial'towns, 


Theſe inſpections, whoſe object is to enſure 
to fbieign purchaſers the quality of ithe 


| commodity for which they conta. are or- 
5 dered by the ſtate for tobacco, flour, and 


other articles: 


They are eſtabliſhed in like 


maiiner in all the ſtates which produce theſe 
articles. But the inſpection of the tobacco 
in Virginia, and eſpecially on James-River, 


is eſteemed to be conducted with a degree 


of 'extitneſs and ſeverity whichi contributes 


as me as the real ſuperiority of the article | 


- itſelf to" keep up its price in the market. 
Every tobacco- planter who intends his crop 


— 


for exportation packs it up in hogſheads, | 


and thus ſends it to one of the houſes of in- 


—_—_ There the tobacco is taken from 
FS: its 
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its caſe, which is opened for the; purpoſe ; it 


is examined in every direction and in every 
part, in order to aſcertain its quality, its 


| homogeacity, its purity; it is rejected. as un- 


fix for exportation if any defe@ is perceived 


in it 3 or, if no — it is pro- 
nounoed to be expartable. It is then re- 
packed in its bogſhead, 3 is branded 


wih a bot iron, marking the place of in- 


fpeRion, and the quality of the contents ; 


_ pfter Which, it is lodged in the ſtorebouſes 


af the inſpection, there do await the difpoſal 
of the planter, who receives a certificate. of 
the particulars, ſerving at the fame time. as 
an ackpowledgement of the depots, - II is 
by ſelling this, tobacco note to the mer - 
chant that the planter fells his tohaceo. 


The pronkeſer, on on Viewing the note, B a8 


| bed Rimſelf infpeted it 2 and he bas only to 
ſnd the nate and transfer to the ſtore where 
tha tobacco lies, and it is. immediately de- 
hvered out to his onder. The tobacen is 
aften ſent by the planter himſelf to. the 


warchouſet of n diſferent inſpectien from 
that where he has it inſpected, either becauſe 


he 
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de thinks them more convenient to the 
market, or for other private reaſons, This 
happens at the warehouſes of the Richmond 
inſpection, which annually receive numbers 
of por e have erke att olſe-. 
where. 

The bee m nd 
inſpection receive as itſpeRion-fee- a dol/ 
lar and half per hogſhead: from the ſums : 
hence ariſing they receive their ſalaries, 
which vary from a hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars per aunum, according to 
the importance of the office where they are 
employed. The reũdue of the inſpection- 
nnn 

aum. 
Exery 1 foodies of e detiurd 


— is alſo ſubject t inſpectiom, 


as flour, hemp, tar ; but theſe articles do n 
ſeer to undergo the ſame ſe vert ſcrutiny 
as the tobacem Por, at Philadelphia, foo: 
inftance, the Virginia flour, notwithſtanding 
its being branded with the mark of fu 
perfine;” is ſubjectod to a new? inſpeRion. , 
The merehants of Virginia attribute this e- 
inſpectĩon to com mereĩal jealouſy on ihe part 
E „ e 
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* of ;Philadelphia x but there exiſts; in reality 
x ſo prodigious a difference between the flour 


that from the mills of Pennfplyania. and 


Delaware, that the former is oonſtantly 
taken i in the courſe of trade at half a dollar, 


_ pero ee at 5 _ ch. 


4 
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1 N one af. abe en müll at Rich- 


mond e it: ſtabds below: «the falls of the river, | 
receives a great power of water, and tina 
ſtx pair of ſtones. It is a: ige mill, and unites 


the advantages of all the new inventions: 
but it: is: ill cnſtructed i the eogs of {the 
vbeels are clumſily executed: it ĩa moreover 
not! ſufficitntly: raomy. It nevertheleſs caſts. 


year rent of near fix thouſand dollars 


to Monficur Chevalier, à Frenchman tom: 
Rochefart, heretofore director of the French 
paquets to America, and noi ſettled in Vir-· 
ginia- This, mill is Sabre in. 


private! manufacture, and ſeldom works for 


| thes 3 — the latter is_the caſe, the 


terms 


nn © @ o# <t Am : - 


nab Hue 
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3 ins for grinding are ve: buſhels for esch 
barrel of flour! Monſieur Chevalier and is 
partners are in the conſtunt habit of ſpecu- 


lating on the moment hen they ſhall fend 
their flour to market. Tbeir ſpeculations _ 
have hitherto proved very advantageous to 


them: but they have reaſon to apptehend a 


material loſs from a late ſpeculation Which 


determined them two months ſince to refuſe 
the offer of thirteen dollars per are 
hopes of obtaining a ſtilb better price. 


the preſent moment they could en us = 


erer dollars. Treaty: 


3 . ff PER 1 ated 
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Sete, bee diff hey characteriſtics of 
ſimplicity, and honeſty:· nevertheleſs” it-: is 
not linked zin the bond of unty. The men 
who belong to oppoſite parties ſeldom viſit 


n of well; bred people. 1% nit 
The party oppoſed to government — that 
to ſay, the party wiſhing for a change in 
on * a reſtriction in the 
bus executive 


R * 
3 

+ act 

Jy. 
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each other: but, when they happen to meet, 
they treat each other with all the mem 
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executive power bas 8 mal 


adherents. This party would preſer to their 
on the new | French conſtitutiun, ſuch as 
it ia: and, from the permanency of that con- 


ment Ar eng im the . of 

| The party in che Englifh intereſt * 
the ſupport of the Eugliſh conftitution, even 
with all its exiſting abuſes, as the mean of 
averthrowing the preſent conſtitutian of 
France, and ſubſticuting in its ſtead a mo- 
narchy ; and alſ as a: circumſtance calcu- 
| lated to gratify the defire which they evi- 
dently manifeſt of conferring. 3. great ad- 
_ ditional ſtrength on the executive power of 
| the United Sean well as the defire, not 
leſs real though leſs openly avawed, of fecing 


| » beroiney monarchy CIR this 


| Between theſe ao extremes ther is an 
marked e hog are alſo 


ſome extravagant enthuſiaſta who: blindly 


embrace the French or the Engliſh party 
ane ulterior political confederation, 


and 


ſtitution in France, they derive encourage- - 
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and merely through intereſt or paſſion, . The 


commercial bady, for inſtance, at Richmond, 
as almoſt every - where elſe, are are excluſively 
attached to England, becauſe it is with her 


they. have all their dealings, and have no 
proſpe&- of eredit ar profit except by her 


| means: and at Richmond, as in nearly all 
the trading towns, the commercial body en- 
joys 2. certain, degree of ſuperiority. During 
the late diſeuſſion of the treaty in Congreſs, 
the majority of this town informed their 
: repreſentatives - in the national legiſlature 


that they, wiſhed them to vote for its ratifi- 
cation. I have ſecn all forts of company, 
and in none have I heard the preſident men- 
tioned orherwiſe than in terms of reſpect. 

Mr. Edmond Randolph, heretofore ſecre- 
taty of ſtate to the Union, and become ſe | 
famous in cunſequence of Monſieur Fauchet's = 
letter, fallows here the profeſſion of a lawyer, 
to Which he bad devoted all that part of his 
life that was not employed in public affairs. 
reſpect nearly on a par with Mr, J. Mar- 
ſhall, the moſt eſteemed and Ie 


connſeſor in this town. 


The 


= * 2 


Abe profelicn "of a lawyer is Here; as in 
every other part of America, ofie of the moſt 
Profftable. But, though the employment be 
here more conftant” than in arölina, the 


5 Practitioner s emoluments are very Tar f from 

: being equally conſiderable.” Mr. Marſhal 

does. not from his practice derive above 

or five thouſand döllars — annum and not 

eveit that ſum every ye bur Virgin fa the 
wyets uſlially take Ae to-infit on pay- 

ment before they protect} in a ſit: and this 

cuſtom is juſtified by the general diſpößtibn 

df the annditante w pay as little and as ſel- 


dom as poffible. 1 have heard phyficians 


declare that they do not annually receive 
one-third of what is du b to them for their 


attendance; that they Have ſome of theſe 


debts of five and twenty years "Randing ; ; 
that their claims are Feder denied: and 
that, in order to recover payment, they are 
obliged emma writs, earry on law-ſuits, &c. 
5 cet Ke. $6433 . 2 pA F105 30:53 ER 4880“ 51 


The An eser of affairs octalioned by 


ed exceeding the bounds | of income, 
and ſpecially! by gaming—and, above all, 
the want of delicacy ITY from that de- 
| rangement 


& OO ma FP nE 
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rangement rand from the habit of thinking 
lightly of debts—are. the. cauſes of this im- 
mgral order, of things and it ĩs ; in ſome de- 
gree .enconraged, by the laws, of the. ſtate, 
which d not allow the ſcizure of lands or 
other immovable property for the paymen nt 
of debts. „This, law, which. the. Virginians | 
ſay they originally derived from England, 
hag, been preſerved. by them i in all the re- 
forms; "which they; have made in their legal 
ede, and, has been preſerved by them alone. | 
Slaves and movable property are ſcizable ; 

bot whocyer:is acquainted with the manners 
of the country may | readily conceive; how 
great. the facility of making a feigned ſale of 

them; and then, by holding them as hired, | 


they are placed beyond the reach of ſeizure. 


Gaming. is the ruling paſſion of the Vir- 
ginians; zugt Pharo, dice, billiards, at every 
imaginable, Fame of. hazard, they. pe « con- 
Kent in almoſt every town, and particularly 
at. Richmond. Vet a law. of . the : Nate, 
enacted, no long ger ago than in De cember 
1792; expreſely prohibits all games af ha- 


| PS, all Wen at horſe · races or cock: ights, 


of 


* o * 


of which the Virginians are paſſſonately fond 
—forbids the loſing of more than twenty 
dollars at cards within four and twenty hours 
Places all the holders of banks on the 
2 of vagabonds orders the Juſtices of 


the peace, on the flighteſt information, 
enter the places where they are held, to 


break the tables, ſeize the momey, Ke. & c. 
Nevertheleſs, to the preſent hour, the greater 


number of thoſe who enacted that law—of 
the preſent legiſſators, the juſtices of the 
peace, and the other magiſtrates are aſſi- 
duous in theit attendance at thoſe feats of 


gambling. The bank-holders are every- 


where received and acknowledged as * gen- 
tlemen;“ and their profeſſion is envied, as 
being a very lucrative one. The part of 
this law which is ſaid to be the moſt punc- 


tually executed is that which cancels the 


debts contratted at the gaming-table, and 
prohibits the payment them 
It is not uncommon to witneſs Leber of 


bloodſhed. at theſe gaming-houſes. Since 
my arrival here; a young man, of a family 


of conſequence iti Virginia, fancying, in his 
impatiear * at a „ that he 


had 
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had reaſdn to be diflatisfied with the be⸗ 


haviour of a marker whom he thought de- 


ficient” in due reſpect to him, —aſter dif. 
charging a volley of abuſe on the man who 
with much difficulty bore it—thruſt him 
through the body with a kind of cutlaſs 
which he wore by his fide.” The marker did 
not die in conſequence of the wound: but, 
even if he had, the young man would have 
equally eſcaped proſecution. The latter has 


quitted the town for a few days, and will 


ſhortly reappear, and reſume his uſual pur- 
ſuits, as if he had been abſent only on ac- 


count of ill health ; although nobody denies 


the commiſſion of are public act, ee 
to palliate it. | 
The law again inoculation is more rigidly 


| enforced. It prohibits every perſon from 
having himſelf or any of his family inocu- 
lated without permiſſion obtained from all 
the juſtices of the county, who, on his peti- 


tion, are to aſſemble, and enquire into the 


motives of his requeſt, its neceſſity, its pro- 
ptiety. If they acquieſce, their permiſſion, 
which is to be given in writing, is ſtill of no 
wail? r al * — for two — 
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rope ip moreoper required 3 49 d the refpſal 
of a, ingle one, prevents, the iggeplstion. 
Any benen who ſhould, preſume. to j 1ngcu- 
late without theſe precautions, would. be 
ra hy a fine, of ten thouſand dollars. 
- Whoever _ is accidentally. attacked by the 
| ſmall-pox i is carried. t to a lonely houſe 1 in the 
middle 0 of the woods, and, there. b E: receives 
medical aſbſtance. , ooh pi e Village, the town, 
the diſtrict, to Which he be belongs, catch the 


infeQlign, the. places are cyt off, from. all 


| SP papiearion with. the, reſt of the.country, 
and are permitted to haye recourſe to ĩnocu- 


lation: ne it is 8 0 8 e 4 Fu it 


L 
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ople are elten heard to, e againſt 
| G5 5 al 5 law; yet it is punQually obeyed; 


and-nobody._ can "ogy, ag a Pretent for this 


73 
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prieſts in France, who, in this inſtance, ag, 
in many others, Have, done all; the, miſchief; 
in their power. ,,,Lhoſe; Who are: aſked..a; 
reaſon or ſuch a regulatign adduce the fear, 
of prapagating A dangerous, diſcaſe with, 
which they aſſert that Virgi, I 
been/otberwile. than, partially, and peeidents, 
ally infected. They repeat the aſſertions; 
which in Eutope had long proved a bar to, 
the gextenſian of that admirable diſcovery. 
They ſay that the. praQtice f: jnogplationy 
by rendering the diſeaſe. more common in- 
\ creaſes:the number of its victims. far beyond 
What nsture intended; that inoculation. * 
ſelf full of dangers : that,.the,, attendant, 
expences, which are confiderable,. do not 
lie within the ability of the peer (for, in 
Virginia, as elſewhere; ſome-prpular reaſon 
muſt be given), &c. &g. Ac. One is 
aſtoniſhed to hear from the mouths. of en- 
lightened men theſe arguments which the. 
old women of Burope have long oeaſed to 
repeat. Population does not uffer,a.greater 
decreaſe in Pennſylvania or the other Ame 
rican ſtates. wherg. ingculation 1 18 permitted, 
than in Virginia where it is prohibited: on 
Vor. VVV x; hs 
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the contrary, it daily increaſes.” | This entire 
iſolation of the place where the e | 
breaks out, ſuch as the laws of Virginia pre- 
ſeribe, cannot be carried into effect with all 


the conditions neceſſary to fender it- ſalutary. 


May not the infection be conveyed” by "the 


pbyficians, whom the law does not ſubject 


to quarantine! And might not the neceſſary 
expences of inoculation,” Which are known 
to be ſo modetate,' be confined! by the pro- 
vident attention of government to a ſum 
which no family ſhould feel /burdenfome ? 


| To all theſe palpable ttuths no ſolid/anfwer | 


is given: yet the advocates of iiseulaxion 
are far from having any hope of being tible 
to effect an alteration in the la ww. 
I have Feurkal get as the head motive 
65 the regulation; the fear entertained by 


the plantors' of - being obliged to indodin 


their negroes, if tlie practive of i inoculation 
ſhould become ſo general as to render that 
precaution neceſſary to prefer e them from 
the danger of its epidemie. ravages. It is 
| difficult to credit ſuch®s' reaſon, when the 
expenee is ſo trifling, When the proceſs is ſo 
| * and when beſides they are i in bed habir 
of 
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of not paying their phyſicians. The moſt 
probable cauſes are heedlefſnels, want of re- 
flection and cuſtom. Vet the firſt right of 
man, that of preferring: his own life, is pro- 
hibited by this Gothic legiſlation. Political 
ſyſtems too often reſemble ſyſtems of reli- 
gion: each man, according to his private 
intereſt, frames one for himſelf, which is 
compoſed of the groſſeſt abſurdities and the 
moſt glaring contradictions; and his con- 
ſcience: becomes gradually accuſtomed. and 1 
reconciled to it. fy 5g FSR © 
The civil laws of Vieginia 1 aruck me 
as. wiſely ordained. That which relates to 
perſons dying inteſtate, divides the property 
equally among the children —aſſigns to the 
mother one third of the whole and conducts 
with great foreſight and juſtice the diviſion | 
of the fortune of the deceaſed in default 
| "off children, wife, father, mother, brother, 
ſiſter, &. But the freedom of teſtamentar y. 
deviſe is allowed to ſubſiſt in unbounded lati- 
tude i and the manners of the country almoſt 
univerſally incline. the teſtators rather to fol- 
low the ancient cuſtoms, than to regard the 
intentions of the more regen law.: the con- 
| . ſequence 
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ſcquence's? which i is that the eldeſt ſon-in+ 
herits almoſt the whole property, and the 
males are provided with forrunes at the ita 
1 | pen of tlie! females! 2nhno tony fo rods a 
Ls be flave-taire hre much milder here thai 

in any of the other countries through which 

* T have hitherts travelled. Juſtice, E grant, 
is not the fame: for the maſter us for the 

ſlave, for the white man and the black. 
Legiſlation is always partial in this inſtance; 
but that partiality is a eruel and almoſt un 
avoidable conſequence of the admiſſion of 
ſlavery; and this truth/ ought alone to be 
ſufficient to occaſion itꝭ abolition among an 
eulightened people who'retain any idea of 
morality; ' The Virginians have gone farther 
in reforming the barbarity of the aneient 
laws reſpecting ſlavery, than any other prople 
of the United States perhaps thati any other 
nation . carth where" rr 1 in 
fülliw reer? „ : | 

In 1772 this Ieilatere of Virginia peti- 

tioned the king of England to autherize the 
governor to give his Audion te a la pro- 
hibiting all further importation! of negroes | 
Ae tho! off eh and bis refuſal to? 


I, p 
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h weir Fequeſt is one ef the" grievances" of 
0% which the moſt bitter complaints are made 

1 againſt his Britiſh majeſty in the preamble 
| to the new conſtitution framed” in 1776. 
bt - Acbetdiugly | an act forbidding all future 
5 importation of negroes into the ſtate was 
one of the firſt laws-paſſed by the legiſla- 
ture after the adoption of che new Rr 
tion. i : 847 01 RB $15; N B. 1 y 
A negro who raiſes his Kan reti A 
white man is acquitted if it be proved that 
he has done it in ſelf-defence; otherwiſe = 
he receives thirty laſhes. The gave is 
judged by five juſtices of the peace, 'whoſe 
unanimous voice is requiſite to paſs ſentence 
of death. Slaves are called upon to sive 
iderie on the trials of other flaves in Cri” 
minal cauſes ; but they are cautioned by the 
judges/that, if their teſtimony be proved falſe, 
their ears will de eut off. No man who 
is in the lighteſt degree intereſted either for 

or againſt a hegro'is allowed to fit in Judge- 
ment on or give evidence againſt him. If 
juſtice-diſpoſes of the perſon of a negro, the 
Hunger is paid the full value of his ſla ve; a 
regulation which renders the maſters leſs in- 
WE "4d 4 clined 


ps 
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 clined to ſcreen their ſlaves from 8 
of the laws. Fe en 3114 1 Bitte 


The courts. * joſtice. i in F n are in- 
numerable, . T he cofts. of law are net con- 


fiderable;;. and in conſequence litigation is 
frequent. Suits for the recovery of debts oc- 
cupy above one half of the time allotted for 
the ſeſſions... The beſt; proyed debt cannot 
be recovered within a ſhorter period than 
eightcen, months: and it often happens that 
ſeveral years are not ſufficient to put the cre- 


ditor in poſſeſſion of his right; The natural 


averſion to the payment of debts finds in 
chicanery a thouſand means of 42 
itſelf; and on that head, here as well as 

every other country, the. e manners of 


people aid and Rrengthes: the aer of 


chicaneryj. tte "Ig, 3 
Diſputes hoy Wes the 2 1 had, are 
alſo one of the hoſt frequent cauſes. of Jaw- 
ſuits. 712121811 9912: b Noiti. 8 in + ie 


05 eren code. is nearly the ſan 


As in che other ſtates which haye „ 8 


the laudable example of Pennſylvania: iti is 


evey, ſome hat milder. It is With. paid. 
e e 


3 Who ö 
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who. indents himſelf as a ſervant is liable 
to the puniſhment of the whip for various 


offences, even. thoſe which only concern his 
The other puniſhments | 


maſter's ſervice. . 
are, as elſewhere, hanging, ente ne 
ing in the hand, & c“. 

; The ſtate of Virginia has no public Joke, 


except a hundred thouſand dollars in which 


ſhe was found. debtor to the Union on the 
ſettlement of the accounts of the ſtates with 
the general government and a claim of 
between three and four millions of livres, 
made, on the part of France, by Monſieur de 
Beaumarchais, for arms and military ſtores 
of . kind, furniſhed to her during. the 
war. The people here have the juſtice to 
4 the goodneſs of thoſe ſupplies, and the 

| abſolute peopility of them at the time when 


* Since the writing « of this 3 che 1 of | 


Virginia, on the 22d of December 1796, paſſed a law, 


that now lies before me, by which the puniſhment of 


death is ſolely confined to caſes of - premeditated murder. 
All other crimes, even that of high treaſon, are puniſhable 
only by confinement for a ſhorter or a longer term. 
At length the Pennſylvania ſyſtem, reſpecting the penal 
code and the 2 947 8 ”"_ PE ENAER 

10 mW | 7 | 
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they : 


| 
| 


„% bete Tüten 


they 45 ſent: "they: even acknowledge the 


do nor feem diſpoſed to give any formal deed 


of acknowledgement; the ſtate being as little 


inclined to the payment of. debts as ba in- 
dividuals who compoſe | wy Bee. en hi ant 

„be £ ſtate even poſſeſſes a Sir TY is 
ſtir mated at above ſxty houfand dollars. 
But this capital, which is 'daily encreafing, 
aries from a Pource that” muſt ſooner or later 

4 of diſturbance: it is the Fatits 


nd Purſuant to an exiſting law, the 


Fs dilpoles" of vacant lands at the rate of 
two cents, per acre," or twenty dollars for a 
thouſand acres; : which is the uſual Proportion 
of thoſe grants. To obtain ſuch grants, it 
is ſufficient to declare that the lands for 
which application is made, and of Which 
the boundaries are deſcribed i in the petition, 
have no owners : whereupon, the ſtat ate that 
is to ſay, the Jand-office, which. in this 


inftance repreſents: the ſtate. grants a War- 
rant, or an order for a ſurvey. The grantee 


has his grant furveyed by the ſtate furveyor: 
it is regiſtered ; and a. very. moderate annual 
285 which he e we his land, ſecures to 

. 1 es him 


TY part of the debt; neverrheleſs they 


tl 
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| um | ther Pesffen of it. But it frequently 


happ' ens that ſueceffive applications are mad. 
by feverdl perſons for the fame” Jahd—not 
preciſel/ for the fame tract bounded hy the 
fame Imits=biit for & tract which, baving 


different boundaries, includes à greater or 


leſſer part of that already granted; of which 
the remainder” is included in another ſimilar 


application. Thbeſe again fall under others 


of the fame kind in endleſs ſucceſſion ;- ſo 


that the ſame identical acres are oſten 


claimed dy five or tha SANE” or even 


— : 4 


more. AS baader n 0 2 
The ſtate does not Warrant to the gauites 
that the lands have not already been granted; 


it is bis buſineſs to acquire ſueh information 
as ſhalt ſecure to him the future poſſeſſion of | 


the pt operty. | But, in an uninhabited country, 
with a Angle office, where lands belonging 
to the ſtate at large (without any ſubdiviſions 
into towtiſhips' or counties) are granted, it is 
offible to acquire the neceſſary informa- 
tion; and men of the moſt upright inten- 
tions are often deceived on the occaſion. oy 


Thie ſpeculators find their account in this 
obſcurity: : and in this kind of ' ſpeculation, 


which 
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habitants of Pennſylvania. and. the other 
northern ſtates take a deep ſhare. The ſtate 


alſo gerives 4 profit from theſe dayble or 
triple ſales, by the money thence, accruing. 
But, befides that it is the duty of a govern- 


ment to preſerve the goyerned from im- 


poſition, and ſtill more to abſtain from all 
dit is eaſy to foreſee. 


participation in the fraud 
that a time will come When the grantees of 
thoſe lands, mortiſied at ſeeing themſelves 
thus duped, and incenſed by a refuſal on the 


part of government to refund their maney, 


will carry into that country a new germ of 
diſcontent, and conſequently; of diſturbance. - 

This ſtate of affairs is generally known 
at preſent : and accardingly., Virginian | lands 
are fallen eee The quantity is 


immenſe: : the courſe of SH migration 


tends rathar to diminiſh than, ingręaſe the 
population of Virginia; thus the,, period 


when the uncultivated lands, ef which there 
are very extenſive. tracts, Mall ęome to. be 
inhabited, is much farther diſtant there than 

in any other ſtate of the Union. Mean while 
; Petty ee ere A are aready made 


OY to 
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_ which is very prevalent. i in Virginia, the i in- 


* * by 
; * 
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to the eourt which ; 18 appointed to take cog · 
nizance of ſuch affairs; but that court, barely 
deciding) in favour of the oldeſt titles, pro- 
naunces the möney to be abſolutely loſt 
which the ſecond or third grantees have paid 
to the ſtate for their lands, and to the ſur- 
veyors fon the expences of ſurveying. Theſe 


laſt ſums amount to double the price of the 


purchaſe, chat is to 0 to ſour cents N 

are. % 1455» 44 SEE] 01 POE. 
l of the: Rites of the 
ſtate of Virginia, it follows that the burdens 
impoſed: on the citizens are, as I have already 
rematked by no means heavy. The. duty 
on the inſpection of tobacco tends to render 


them ſtill lighter,” They conſiſt of five 


ſhillings'on AY hundred pounds eftimated | 
value of lands, divided into four-claſſes (and 
the lands are always eſtimated below their 
real value tWůO O dotars ahd one twelfth 
on every three hundred and thirty- three dob- 
lars eſtimated value in city. lots oneniſnil⸗- 


E en 3 on Tack ſlave below) = 


WET Nr A 503 1 [cet 1% of! 


A Ale, in r eg u it not a ok of r for 
the 


e 2 l 


N | the ſur veys of la 


ge — .oowavans THROUGH 


ce age of twelve years, accept thuſe who 
re eiempted from taxation by the corpora- 
tion of the plice on account uf their ĩaſir- 


mities. a ſum on cach ſtallion, whether 


horſe or aſs, equal to the price demanded 
for his covering four pence for every other 
horſe, mare, or mule—forty- ſhillings for 
every ordinary licence. fifty dollars for each 
dilliard-table—ſix ſhillmgs. per wheel on 
every four-wheeled carriage, except phattons 
and waggons, which pay but four—and' ten 
ſhillings -per wheel on (every two-wheeled 
laſt ſeſſiom for the expences of. 1796. They 
vary in proportion to the greater or leſſer 
duties irnpoſed on proteedings in the ſu- 
preme-court—on transfers of certificates of 
Hon certificates and con- 

trałts drawn by notaries on certificates 
given by the county courts or thoſe of the 
towns and, finally, on certificates paſſing 


© the great ſeal of the ſtate. The valuation 


of the lands was made in 1 781, and 1782, 
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ab is permanent. Lands recently granted 
by the ſtate are ſubject to the ta. 5 


The ſheriffs in the different counties are, 
by virtue of their office, collectors of all the 
taxes, * They are annually nominated by 
the governor of the ſtate, from à liſt of 
three juſtides 'of the peace, drawn up by 
the county Courts. They cannot be don- 


tinued in office above two years. — They 


muſt give ſecurity to the amount of thirty 


thouſand dollars. They receive a oo miſ- 


ſion of five per cent on the ſums by them 
collected. The commiſſioners (generally two 
in each eounty) who aſſeſs the taxes, receive 
a dollar per day during the time they de vote 


to that buſineſs. The duties on judicial pro- 
ceſſes are received by the couuty clerks, and 
by the officers who iſſue them. Every im- 


migrant artiſan who arrives in the ſtate 


enjoys during five years an exemption from 
every other tax except that on land, if he fol- 
lows a trade.— The taxes being light are 
well paid in Virginia. The ſeizure of mo- 
vable property, and even of ſlaves, enſures 
the regular collection of all the funds. The 


expences of the government of Virginia 
| | annually 


- 


annyally amount on a bone. and ** 
thouſand dollars. 47 


The counties a no taxes unleſs when 


they have bridges, priſons, or,court-houſes, to 
build. In ſuch caſes, the lands at the value 
eſtimated for the ſtate · taxes, and. the negroes, 
are taken as data by, which to regulate the 
temporary impoſitions which are deemed ne- 
ceſſary.— I have already remarked that the 
roads are made and repaired, by. the hop 


of the, inhabitants. ACT (raeralbab book c 


The town-taxes are in general 5. to 
: thoſe For. the ſupport of the poor. At Rich- 
mond they embrace a variety of ↄbjects: 
they are impoſed on carriages, and the let- 


ting of houſes; they comprize moreover an 


impoſition of two ſhillings per head on ne- 


groes above fixteen years of age, &c. but 


they do not in any particular wear the fea - 
tures. of an arbitrary capitation-tax, from, 


which. feveral, of the Aber Waben. are not 
camp. Niza Nan 
The ſtate of 88 like 8 os, 
other ſtates of the Union, is unprovided with 
arms for her militia, and cannon for her 
_ The late aſſembly has ordered a 
8411112 yearly 
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yearly proviſion to be made of four thouſand 
ſtand of arms with military accoutrements, 
and ten Pieces of cannon... Each artillery 
company is to have one. The magazine 
for their reception is appointed to be at 


Point- of- Fork on James-River; and the 
arms are fabricated at New-London in 


Bedford-County.. 7 4 F 


A wiſe law of Virginia intended to —— 


on the electors as a ſtimulus to attend the 


numerous elections held in this ſtate, ſubjects 


to a double tax all thoſe who abſent: them- 


ſelves on ſuch © occaſions, / unleſs they can | 


plead ill health as their apology. 


There has not for a conſiderable time Fen | 


any eſtabliſhment of free ſchools in Virginia. 
Every thing remained to be done in that. 
reſpect the diviſion of counties into ſchool- 


diſtrits—organization of their adminiſtra- 


tion — erection of ſchqol-houſes, &c. A law 
of the twenty-ſecond of December 1776, 
has provided for all theſe objects with pru- 
dence, foreſight, and conſummate judgement. 
Some + years however muſt yet elapſe before 
ſuch eſtabliſhments can take place in every 
pack is the ſtate : but the foundations are 
already 


. 
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already! laid: and we may anticipate; the 


period when the ſyſtem of ' gratwitgus,puþlic 
education will flouriſh in Virginia for the 
Whites, as it does in Maſſachuſetts and 
| ConneRitut-for all the inhabitants. - Hors oc 
The conſtitutien of Virginia, framed in 


1776, eſtabliſhes the ſame divifion of powers 


as the conſtitutions of the other ſtates. Each 
of the counties, which are eighty- right in 
number, ſends two members to the houſe of 
delegates: Norfolk, Williamſburg, and Rich- 
mond Which are privileged towns, ſend one 
each. They are elected annually. The 

qualifications for eligibility are, that the 


eundidate poſſeſs the rights of a eitigen of 


Virginia, a and nnn "_ ng of * 
nee 5 wo) is ; 
Tl ſenate is Wee of . . 
members two for each diſtrict; the ſtate. 
being, for this ſingle purpoſe, divided into 
twelve imaginary diſtricts. The ſenators are 
elected for four years; and one quarter of 
their number annually vacate their ſeats. 
The- age of twenty-five years is required 
for election into the ſenate. The electors 
muſt e a hundred atres of uncultivated 
| 5 — 
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land, or twentya five acres undes.caltivaton 


ora huuſe Or lot in a town. L . 15 [154 ill (ft! 
Tbe :governor,; the eee council 
(without whoſe concurrence he can d 


nothing); the judges of: the ſupreme court, 


_ theiattorgeygeneral; the treaſurer, the direc- 


ton Uf the land- office, and the commander 


in chief of the inilitia, are choſen by ballot 
by.both houſes. 9111 29R los 34 I > YOU 57 


The. goverhior is elected for one year; ant 


cannot continue in office aboveitheee-yeary 


in ſeven. The executive council is com- 


poſed of eiglit members, two ef whom, are 


remoyedicevery three years by ballot oft 
both: houſes, and ate not re- eligible during 


the three years next enſuing. Theſpreſident 
of the executive council, who is elected by 


the council itſelf, acts as governor of the ſtate 
in caſe of the death, Incapacity; "mm 
of the governor. fit! nog end 


FTbchjadges continue an office.d during good 


bebaviour.—The treaſurer. is appointed only 
for one-year, but is re- eligibl ... 
The juſtices of the peace are propoſed by. 


the caunty-courts t6; the governor, Who ap- 
| points them without the / power of rejection · 


Vor. III. > The 
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conſiderabie portion of the income which 
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v8 ruavels ej] 


minated by the courts to which'they. belong. 
und the conſtables IF _—_ __ wn hs 
peace. - Hl FCC Stodv : 350 

The -poverubricariioe give his ene 
the Jaws”: he cannot grant a pardon: with - 
dut the oonſent of his eduncil. Of all the 
ſtates of the Union, Virguiians chat in which 
the governor poſſeſſes the leaſt power, and 
the antenne office arr the loweſt. The 
public functionaries hate receive very ſlender 
remunerations: and aecordingly employ- 
ments are habitually refuſed by the very 
men who are! beſt: qualified to hold them, 
dat who by accepting them, would loſe a 


= = @ 


Es | 


they can derive from their profeſſions, and 
who thus could lay up no reſerve for the 
eſtabliſument of their families. 
This conſtitution, framed during the war 
with the" mother country, ãs pteceded by a 
preutrbie enumerating the grievances with 
which n e eee 
government. 9q 1 tt 
The orgavinetiog of! the judicial Wan! is 
more e complex in 2 than elſewhere. 
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Eacli county has a monthly court : four of 
five counties conſtitute a diſtrict, where are 
held the cireuit - curts, the genbral court, 
orphans' court, chancellor's court, &c. &c. 
The Virginians are unanimous in aſſerting 
that the feats of judges are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, very ill filled: and among the ex- 
ceptions they mention the poſt of chancellor, 
held' by Mr. Whyte, who enjoys the general 
eſteem. Thoſe who! are better qualified to 
fill: the places of judges refuſe them becauſe 
they are: Wen * productive: of w 
1 DION Fils 

Perfect froodora at . is 1 FR. 
the laws: of Virginia: but few nations are 
| kf addicted to religious practices: than the 
Virginians. At Richmond there is no church. 
Prayers are ſometimes read in the Capitol 
in-one of the halls deſtined for the legiſlature: 
and then tlhiey are read by àn epiſcopalian 
elergytnan, becauſe theſe who call them- 
ſelves mernbers of that > mers are more 


numerous than the others. Meetings of 


anabaptiſts, methodiſts, and even quakers, 
are more regularly held, but in private houſes, 
28 none of «hoſe ſects have any public build- 

| |. 7; ang 
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ing appropriated to the fande, theit: re- 
Nc in 3100ʃ r 103 97: 
ITbe Sn of. e or rather 
its felt ſettlewent, dates from the year 1384, 
at which period Queen Elizabeth graiſted to 
Sir Walter Raleigh the property of all the 
lands he could diſcover beyond the ſeas, un- 
inhabited by aby Chriſtian nation. This 
property extended to the diſtanoe of two hun- 
dxed leaguss from any habitations which the 
new colony might eſtabliſh "within iſix years. 
The queen reſerved for herſelſ only a fiſth 
part of the produce of any gold or ſilver 
mines which might be diſcovebed. It waz in 
the iſle of Roanoke, which t conſtitutes a 
part of N octh· Garolina, that tbe ine ſettlers 
firſt landed: and hence they afterward pro- 
geeded to Hateraſk in the bay of Cheſapeak. 
This eſtabliſument; which was! not aided by 


any public aſſiſtauce from England, already 


coſt Sit Walter Raleigh forty thouſand 
pounds ſterlilg: He Was therefore obliged 
10 form a partnerſſiip with [Thomas Smith 
| and:other adventurers, to: wham, in return 
fon conſiderable ſums of money received from 
them, he cen an unlimited freedom of 


24 | fo th ; | trade 
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trade and a ſhare in the pee But 
in 1603 Sir Walter was arreſted by order of 
the Engliſh court; “and it has never ſince 
been known what became of the ſmall number 
of coloniſts at that time lettled i in FO im 
menſe grant. 551211 ) 

From the misfoctunes of f Sir Walter 
Raleigh ſome rich proprietors and merchants 
of London; who were jealous of his poſſeſſion, 
conceived the idea that he had no louger 
any blaim to it: and this opinion ebe 
confirmation from the conduct of king 
James, who, by letters patent, granted to Sir 
Thomas Gates, the Earl of Saliſbury, and 
ſome athers, for themſelves and their heirs, 
all the lands of Virginia, to the extent of 
two hundred miles north and ſouth of Point 
Comfort, together with the adjacent iſlands 
within a hundred miles of the coaſt, &c. &c. 
This company was incorporated under the 
name of ; treaſurers and company of adven- 
turers and plantets of the city of London 
for the firſt colon) in Virginia. This 
patent, iſſued in. 2600. granted apd. allowed 
freedom „ef commerge with: England, ex- 


AT os wear then rights of an 
H 3 Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſubject, to > every penfal born in che 


new colony. The council, which was to fit 


in London for the direction of the enterprize, 
was choſen by the nomination of the com- 


pany. Never: was patent l in fuch ex- 


tenſive latitude. 

The Indians, as in every other * 
ate the. riſing colony: they had ſhown 
themſelves equally kind and hoſpitable to Sir 


Walter Raleigh: but here alſo, as every- 


where elſe, they in the end became objects 
of perſecution; and wars between them and 
the coloniſts ſhook and n the new 
ſettlement :. £5001 + 
In 1621, a Hort of 1 had been 


given to the colony by the company who 


were its proprietors. This conſtitution ap- 


pointed an annual aſſembly compoſed of two 


repreſentatives from each town, plantation, 


or hundred a privy council nominated. by 
the company and a governor, alſo of their 


nomination, who poſſeſſed a wiguline on the 
E propoſed by the aſſembly. þ 7 


In 1622, Charles the Firſt, diflatiaied with 


the conduct of the company, took the go- 


vernment of the colony into his own hands, 15 
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in violation of the charter granted by his 
predeceſſor, which 1 bim of that 
right. This change of maſters, however, 
did not affect either the rights or the opinions 


of the coloniſts. 


It was under 8 reign 'of, Charles the 


| Firſt that Lords. Baltimore and F airfax ob- 


tained a diſmemberment of the juriſdiction, 
government, and territory, of Virginia. | 
In 1650, after the depoſit tion of that prince, 
the Engliſh parliament forbade the colonies 
to carry on any commerce with foreign na- 
tions: and this was the fieſt ſtep in that 
prohibitory ſyſtem, of which the ſupport and 


the conſequences have ſince been attended 


with the loſs to Fagland of her colonies i in 
North America,, 5 | 
The colony of Virgi ginia for ſome time re- 
fuſed to acknowledge 7 authority of Crom- 
well and the republican parliament: but in 
16 the coloniſts. laid down. their. arms, and 
received from parliament a New Charter con- 
firming them in the enjoyment of all their 


former rights, except the poſſelilon that 


portion een antecedently gra d 


e ang Fairfax. MY alter 
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| "the' reſtoration of 46paley' 1 in' Evghkind; the 
ſucceeding: kings paid no greater feſpect to 
this charter than Charles the Firſt had ſhown 
"to the former. The affembly Was now 


divided into two houſes: appeals were car- 


"Tied from the tribunals of Virginia to Lon- 


don: the prohibition of foreign trade was 


again "enforced the” territory of Virginia 
diminiſhed—the inhabitants of the colony 
thrown into priſon. 3 to England, 
5 Kc. &c. me RN ee SL 7 bees} gt 1 ©N1 


Virginia, thinking herſelf more ſeverely 


,aggrieved by England than any other of the 
| American colonies, was wo of the firſt” to 


AGE AS; 


[ 'the 13 müde oN tigotbus e efforts, ex- 


| pended greater ſums, or diſ ſplayed more fignal 
energy, to brooms poo that happy object. 
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4 inen nun 
The bridge that t Unter Richmend to Man- 
cheſter is one of the worſt and moſt dangerous 
of = . e In its length it is 
; divided 


4 &©  & fra. nv -—. _w#" 
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dwided-by.two iſlands 3: but, from one end 
to the other, it is nothing better than an 


irregular aſſemblage of uhjdined unfaſtened 


planks laid upon joiſts which, bend in con- 
ſequence; of their length, and vthich them: 


ſelves reſt ou piers, partly af wood partly of 


ſtone; the tottering remains of a ſomewhat 
better bridge that was deſtroyed a fe. years 


fince-by an extraordinary ſwell of the river. 


Theſe. remnants of the ſormer piers are 
mbreover of unequal height, ſo that this 
bridge poſſeſſes every imaginable. character 
iſtic af inſalidity. It is called a temporary 
bridge, becauſe the people talk of building 
another: but the ſame thing has been ſaid fer 
the laſt ſive or ſix years, during which period 
the paſſage has continued in its preſent ſtate. 
There are not eteſ anyi funds pointed out 
for that object; andi it would require conſider- 


able ſums to erect the intended bridge in 


ſuch manner as to ſecure it againſt thoſe 


annual freſhes which are very, powerful, and 
which acquire additional violence in paſſing 
the falls, at the foot of which the bridge 


ſtands. Thoſe yearly ſwells of the river, 
e e at the cloſe. of winter, riſe from 
40 twenty- 
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twenty-five: to thirty feet in height. In ad- 
dition to its other defects, this wretched 
bridge is unprovided with rails or parapets: 
and not -a year paſſes without witneſſing 
ſome: melancholy aceidents in conſequence. 
Mancheſter is a very neat little village, 


wa built, and ſtanding on a very gentle de- 
elivity. Gardens and trees abound; within 
it, and it preſents, as I have before obſerved, 


a beautiful proſpect from Richmond. But 


the country over Which a traveller paſſes 


on his way from Mancheſter to Peterſburg, 
is flat, and for the moſt part barren: very 
little culture appears; but an almoſt uninter- 
ruptedi ſucceſſion of woods, broken however 


dy here and there ſome fields which yield 


four or five buſhels of wheat per äcre, or 
from eight to ten of Indian corn. Theſe 
fields are never mauured; hardly even are 
they ploughed;-and it: ſeldom Happens that 
their owners for two fucoeſſive N exact 


2 


gyms them theſe ſcanty crops. 11 


Oſborne's, at the diſtance of. Shtoery/miites | 
from Richmond, is the only village on the 


road. It is ſituate on the bank of a river 
W W in numerous mæanders. From 


4 Oſborne's 
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Oſborie 84, to Peterſburg, the face of 'the 
country continues the fame: it preſonts in- 


deed a fomewhat greater number of logs 
houſes, but every where exhibits the features 


of lazineſs, of ignorance, and conſequently 
of poverty; Althougk a great part of theſe 
lands be naturally bad, nevertheleſs, with 
greater induſtry and more judiclous manage- 


ment, they might. be cultivated to ad- 


vantage; for they 3 raged een dae 


u Greet me quality. 

714 1 18411 O ils re An ene 

8 $24 3 
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Ae 1s” bull on the Ape 
* the town and ten miles below it, this 
nvebo is but four or five fret deep. Phi 


veſſels chetefore which can eome up to 


Peterſburg are ſtill inferior in point of ton: 


nage to thoſe which can go up te Richmond, 


Broad - bay, eight miles below: ae 8 


the place where the veſſels are loaded. 


The trade of Peterſdurg is ſimiĩlar to Har 


of Richmond': but; das this town lies nearer 


bo North Carolina, it receives a greater 
e than the other, of the predace of 
that 
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that ſtate, ſuch! as wheat, tobacco,-'falt pro- 
viſions, and; ſome hemp. Its exportations 
are for the ſame. reaſon more conſide rable 
than thoſe of Richmond, although, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the produce it receives is in- 
ferzor in quality. Tobacea, for inſtance, 
which ſells at, Richmond for: (ix or ſeven 
dollars the hundred weight, does not fetch 


quite ſive at Peterſburg. The cauſe of this 


difference is the ſuperiority of the; ſoil, and 
it is ſaid alſo of the oultivation, in the lands 


on the banks of James-River and to the right 


of it, where grows the tobaeto that is 1 


excluſively carried to Richmond. The price 
of tobacco has experienced a riſe; of two fifths 


within the laſt two: or three years; becauſc 


ile ineroaſbd price of wheat has induped. the 
plagters to apptopriata: ta the culture of that 
Stein conſiderable- tatig of land which were 


before devoted to the raiſiug of tobacco, and 
che two laſt crop: of his; plant have. more- 
over been very indifferent: 91907 ne 

A Flour-millꝭ are more numerous at Pe- 
terſburg and in its vicinity ham rat Eich- 


mond: but, if we may, judge of the flour 
ee is exported,by:aha of: which they make 


the 
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che bread that is eaten in; the, beſt; houſes 
and even fat the tables of the mill-owners; | 
it muſt be very far inferior; ta that of Phila- 


delphia. It is not white; and the;,millers 
lay. that; good, wheat. is difficult to be, ro: 
cured, The grain Which, I have ſeen of/the 
preſent, crop for the harveſt is every heęrę 


neatly fniſhed.is ſmall and light. Neyer- 
theleſs the; flgur; ſells. at thirteen and even 


fourteen. dollars; and the, millers;;of Pe- 
terſburg, expecting a further encreaſę in the 


price, paid, two months ſince, ſo high as.two | 
dollars and half per buſhel. for wheat, exen 
for very, conſiderable; quantities. The, in- 
telligence from Europe, however, threatens 


them. with a prodigious; diſcount, on the ex- 


pected profits of their ſpeculation; fince 
there, has lately, arrived at Boſton à veſſel 
which had ſailed from Norfolk: in F ebruary, 


and which, has brought back to America her 


cargo of three thouſand. barrels of flour, for 
which ſhe could 4 not obtain above eight: dol- 

lars per barrel either in France or England. . 
That article has recently. been ſold for leyen 


117114471 


hw half at Alexandria and Norfolk. 


Ae as well, as at Richmond, the 
mills 


buſheof wheat” yield a barrel of firſt flour: 1 
f art fequited to produce a barreb ef faper: f ** 
ane flour, excluſive of the ſecond flour; the ”y 
polar and bran; Phe miner Teiäh d one 1 
eighth? Tometitnes When buſinels is dull me 
with bitt, He Alter Bim ſeir Wirk u tenth; Me 
| By e way, K lapped Wat me daten or - tlec 
the Virgmian minlers in tnaleiiig the moſt of on 
their giſt is in ho Wiſe inferisr to that of the 1 
millers in Baba s gufigqzs:giudts; * 
Peterfburg is A kölerabh heit file town, + 
built along the river<fide,! only two ſtreets Neg 
| Gp. 5d a mile and balf fr Extent; bn 18 
a hill f pretty rapid ele vation.“ Blandford, | 
which is now united with Peterſburg into PR 
one corporation, is the part-whichy 58 more | 
remathable for elegant and well.built houſes. 
' 'Bibiety at Peterfburg appears polite, oblig- * 
"ing, find doſpitible. Political opinion; divides I B* 
here as every. where elſe, is by à great ma- 1 
jority in favour of oppofition. This differ- ay 
ence of ſentiments However is leſs productive | * 
here, than at Richmond, of diſunion between pla 
the individuals of 'sppdfite parties. Colonel _ 
Peachy, Poa Stone, Mr. Euſtis, brother to "M 


my 
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my" n dene Euſtis of Bofhony ſes | 


whoſs' Ae babe ofrenef Bas —— 


my ſhort ſtay in this town. The laſt- men- 
tioried pettleman has lately married Made- 


moiſelle de la Porte a Prench lady, niece to 


Monfieur ' de Tubeuf, who; after having ſet· 
tled About three years ſince in the back 
country vf Virginia, was there murdered: by 
two Irilhiaen, who ſuppoſed mie be poſe 
ſeſſed of eQreat deal b hy. 


The prices of the neceſſaries lat. life are 
neatly thei fame here as at Richmond: and 
man by OP nen 5 penner . 


4200. 
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PLANTATION. | 
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2 Perertburg 1 bad met Mr. Davies 


andolply//for whom 1:had a letter; and, 
in * of his invitation, I went to 


his houſe; and there ſpent a day. He lives 


at City<Point or Bermuda Hundred, the 
place whete: the river Appomattox diſcharges 
its ſtream” iuto James - River. Here the 


water is ſufficientlydrep to admit ſhips of 


any 


* * 


1 
[ 
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any lonnage:: and this In: che plage, Where 
the larger veſſels; diſcharge; their cargoes 
into dighters, and. thus forward to Richmond 
aud Peterſburg the;merchandize which(they 
babe brought. City: Hint is tha ſpot where 
the euſtomchouſe is:eſtabliſhed for-thoſs two 
places, If the town of Richmond and Pe- 
terſpurg had been erected ati; Git u Point, 

; IT I oo have been more 
8 le, their) intercourſe with Europe 
8 more direct, and. Norfolk would not, as now 


is the da ſa have engroſſodialmoſta che entire 


trade of that part. of, Virginia. But City- 
Point lies low, andi is ſurxounded b. y ſwamps. 


The air in the vicinity is not Gtubrious; and, 


in all probability; :the detriment 1which the 


©. Inhavitants: muſt have'tſufferea in point of 
health would have been ſufficient to counter- 
balance the advantage df ſuperior: opulence. 

At ;achalf-mile;iffom the euſtgm-houſe 
ſtands-the habitation: of Mr. Davies Ran- 


dolph, in one f thoſe log Windings which 


15 James: River forms: an this part: frotn Which 


circumſtance it is that this plantation bears 


hs the name of Preſqul ile (or Nor 
| n. Ane 
VII 8 the 


lau entitled to 
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the reputation which he enjoys of being the 
beſt farmer in the whole country. He 
poſſeſſes ſeven hundred and fifty acres of 
land, 'of which three hundred and fifty are- 
at prefent ſuſceptible of cultivation; the reſt” 
are all ſwampy grounds, which may pro- 
bably be drained at a conſiderable expence, 
but which have not yet undergone that pro- 
ceſs. Eight negroes (of whom two are little 
better than children), two horſes, and four 
oxen, cultivate thoſe three hundred and fifty 
acres, which he has divided i into fields of forty 
| acres incloſed. Of thoſe three hundred and 
fifty acres, only forty, which are ſubdivided 
into fix portions, are alternately dunged; - The”. 
remainder never has been ſo. 

The common rotation of culture in the 
country is, Indian corn, wheat, fallow, and 
thus again in regular ſucceſſion. The lands 
produce from five to eight buſhels. of wheat 
per acre, and from twelve to fifteen of Indian 
corn, according to their quality. Mr. Ran- 
dolph has deviated from this ſyſtem of culture 

on his eſtate: that which he purſues is as 
follows Indian corn, oats, wheat, rye; fal- 
low; and he raiſes from ten to twelve 
Nel. .. 1 buſhels 
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| buſhels of wheat per acre, and from eighteen 


to twenty-five of Indian corn. The riſe in 
the price of wheat has induced him to vary 
the rotation of his crops, and to ſubſtitute 
that of wheat, oats or rye, wheat, two years' 


| fallow. By purſuing this method, he reaps 


from thirteen to fixteen buſhels of wheat. 


He ſeparately. cultivates the Indian corn in 
one or two fields according to his former 


rotation. He has proved by experience that 
manuring with dung triples the produce. 
His lands are good; and, compared with 
the ' reſt of the country, they are kept in 
very excellent condition, though very in- 


differently in compariſon with the moſt 
ordinary huſbandry of Europe. He keeps no 
cos except for the purpoſes of the dairy, 
and to. furniſh him with calves for his own 


conſumption. His cows, are very fine, and 
of his own rearing. His labouring oxen are 


of a ſmall breed; and it is thought in the 


country that thoſe of larger ſize could not 
ſtand the heat. He purchaſes thoſe labour- 


ing oxcn at thirty dollars the pair. Mr. 


Randolph feeds thirty ſheep, but merely for 


the ſupply of his own table. 5 
: He 


ſe 
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He declares that each of his negroes laſt” 
year produced to him, after all expences 
paid, a net ſum of three hundred dollars, 
although he fold his wheat for no more than 
a dollar the buſhel. He expetted that they 
would this year have cleared him four hun- 
dred dollars each: but the fall in the prices 
of produte will diſappoint his hopes. 

The ſituation of his houſe gives him alfo 
the means of annually felling” eight or nine 
hundred dollars' worth of 1 
ſhad, and herrings, which he ſalts. 

His ſwampy grounds ſupply him with. 
abundance of timber for fuel and fences : but 
they produce a ſtill greater abundance of 
noxious exhalations which prove a ſource 
of frequent and dangerous diſeaſes, Mr, 
Randolph is himſelf very ſickly; and his 
young and amiable wife has not enjoyed one 
month of good health ſince the firſt came to 
live on this plantation. Accordingly Mr. 
Randolph intends to quit it, and remove to 
Richmond, where moreover he has frequent 
buſineſs in conſequence of his office, which 
is that of marſhal to the ſtate. He wiſhes to 
ſel] this plantation, which, in the worſt years, 

| * * bas 


and which; for the laſt two years, has 


wy 
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has brought him in eighteen hundred dollars, 


yielded him three thouſand five hundred. It 
is in very good condition: but he cannot 
find a purchaſer for it at the ſum of twenty 
thouſand dollars, Which he demands. This 
fact furniſhes a proper idea of the low price 


of land in Virginia. I have been aſſured, 


that, . although ſome of the lands have 


| doubled hide; value during the laſt twenty 


years, a much greater portion have fallen in 
their price. 


BERMUDA-HUNDRED--EXPORTA- | 
TIONS FROM RICHMOND AND 
PETERSBURG. , 


Doria my 45 at the 5 of Mr. Davies 


Randolph I had an opportunity of learning, 


with ſome degree of minuteneſs, the amount 
and value of the exports from Bermuda- 
Hundred. or City-Point, the emporium and 

cuſtom-houſe of the two towns of Richmond 


and Peterſburg. I received the details of 


particulars from Mr. Helt, the collector of 
the cuſtoms at that place. 
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Statement of the Exportations from Bermuda-Hundred or City-Point. 


| 


» 
8 


— 


2 Indian corn, . | Other | 

| Flour. -including meal. Wheat. Tobacco. eee 

| — ä —.— — —⸗t— — — —ůů—8 b — — p Total 
Years. |Quantity.| Value. Quantity.] Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Value. value. 

I § Barrels. | Dollars. Buſhels. Dollars. | Buſhels. | Dollars. Hogſhds. | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 

1791. | 10, go 48,125 | 21,180 6, 35 166,635 | 137.477 | 299994 029,874 293 1,263,126 
1792. | 10,708 | 54,053 | 47,722 | 1431 75140 67,382 | 27,660 11,075,447|24,771]1,230,571 
1793.| 28,877 | 164,018 262 133 | 88,115] 99,783 | 15,043 556,584 5, co] 845,620 
1794.585330 904 | 2,097 | 1,153 | 31,212| 32,252 | 11,995 | 443,828113,317] 521,456 
179 | 8,102 | 81,753 | 33,358 | 334301 | «+++ | „ « | 9.475 | 375,826116,365} 507, 306 
irſt ſi x ä _ 3 | | 
nonths | | | 
1796. 3.500 | 48,48 4 47473 1 293-45012.704 3544650 


REMARKS 
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has contributed to diminiſh the exportation 
WE | Ms 
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RE MARKS ON THE FOREGOING 
__ - "TABLE: | 


In the column of 3 the ſeconds and 
even the pollards are included with that of 
the firſt quality, 

From the different ſtatements included in 


the above table, it reſults, 


1“. That, during the laſt five years and 
bale the ſeveral articles have individually 


riſen more or leſs i in price, but all in general 
very conſiderably. 


29. That the exportation of 8 has 


undergone a diminution of one half, in point 


of quantity; but that the article has doubled 
in value. 

30. That the quantity. of flour has ex- 
ceſſively diminiſhed, at leaſt fo far as regards 
the direct exportation: for it is certain that 


the greateſt quantity is ons by the way 


of Baltimore. 
4% That the expondetips of wheat has 


dwindled to nothing: a circumſtance which, 


excluſive of the ſame common cauſe that 


ſor 
ere 
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of flour, has moreover for its particular rea- 
ſon the number of - mills which are daily | 


ne in ee | 


RETURN TO RICHMOND — FURTHER 


_ OBSERVATIONS ON THAT TOW * 


"Afolelionr Guilletingrd hands accompanied me 
to Preſqu'ile ; and we returned together by 
the ſame road which we had travelled on 
the preceding day. 

Mr. Hopkins, e e 4 the loan- 
office of the United States Monſieur Che- 
valier, his brother-in-law, of whom I have 


already made mention Doctor Maclue, a 


native of Scotland, a phyſician of high re- 
pute, and a well-informed man—Governor 
Brooke—Mr. John Marſhall Mr. Campbell 
Doctor Foulchie, with whom the affairs 
of one of my friends brought me acquainted 
—Meſlrs. Brown and Burton, Engliſh mer- 
chants—are the perſons with whom I was 


moſt frequently in company at Richmond. 


The political opinions of thoſe ſeveral gen- 


tlemen are extremely different: but in the | 


ſocial circle there prevails among them a 
. | 4 -.._ _- degree 


— — 2 ů —ä 
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degree of | politeneſs which would prevent a 
ſtranger , perceiving that difference if 


he were not previouſly apprized of it. 
There are no doubt at Richmond, as in 
every other part of Virginia, a certain 
number of individuals, who, diſſatisfied with 
the commercial treaty, carry their reſentment 
of it to an exceſſive length, and would wiſh 
for ſuch a change in the conſtitution of the 


United States as ſhould render it more demo- 


cratic : but I have never heard even the moſt 


violent of that claſs expreſs. a wiſh for ſe- 
paration or diſunion: and indeed it, muſt 


be- confeſſed, that, under the preſent me- 


diocrity of wealth in the ſtate of Virginia, 
the paucity of her population in proportion 


to her extent, and her backwardneſs in 


point of agricultural improvement, the in- 


habitants could not reaſonably entertain a 
1 — of ſuch an event. 
Mr. J. Marſhall, coptpimuanily eminent as 


2 3 of the law, is beyond all doubt 


one of thaſe who rank higheſt in the public 
opinion at Richmond, He is what is termed 
a federaliſt, and perhaps at times ſomewhat 


warm in ſupport of his opinions, but never 


a exceeding 
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abi the bounds of propriety, which a 


man of his goodneſs and prudence and know- 
ledge is incapable of tranſgreſſing. He may 
be conſidered as a diſtinguiſhed character in 


the United States. His political enemies al- 


low him to poſſeſs great talents, but accuſe 
him of ambition. I know not whether the 
charge be well or ill grounded, or whether 
that ambition might ever be able to impel 
him to a dereliftion : of his prineiples—a 
conduct of which I am inclined to diſbelieve 
the poſſibility on his part. He has already 
refuſed ſeveral employments under the ge- 
neral government, preferring the income 


derived from his profeſſional labours (which 
is more than ſufficient for his moderate ſyſtem 


of economy), together with a life of tran- 
quil eaſe in the midſt of his family and in 
his native town. Even by his friends he is 
taxed with ſome little propenſity to indo- 
lence: but even if this reproach were well 


founded, he nevertheleſs diſplays great ſupe- 
riority in his profeſſion. when he _— his 
mind to bulinels. 


DEPARTURE 
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DEPARTURE FROM RICHMOND: FOR - 


THE MOUNTAINS. donn COAL- 
„„ 
On the 20th of Jang Mr. Guillemard and 
| myſelf ſet out for the mountains; Monticello, 
the habitation of Mr. Jefferſon, was the ob- 
jet of this part of our journey, Meſſrs. 
Graham and Havans, 'merchants of Rich- 
mond, and owners of a coal- mine, were ſo 
kind as to conduct us thither. This mine 
is ſcarcely wrought. Several pits have 
been ſunk, and relinquiſhed again, in hopes 
of diſcovering coals of a ſuperior quality, and 
in greater abundance, in other places. It ap- 
pears to be very rich, and to form a part of 
the ſame bed which is found in the environs, 
and has been worked for many years on the 
weſt ſide of the river. But theſe gentlemen, 
who are neither chemiſts nor mechanicians, 
are content to grope their way without ap- 


plying for advice to more enlightened men; 


for there is not one perſon throughout 
America verſed in the art of working 
mines *. 


The Duke muſt apply chis as to the natives; 


for many Europeans, ſkilled in the working of mines, have 
certainly emigrated to America. Tranſlator. 
: ENnCcc, 
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This is one of the objects, in regard to 
which literary ſocieties might render them- 
ſelves extremely: uſeful in the United States. 


They might eaſily inſert; in the public papers 


Engliſh, French, and German, on this 
ſcience, Which has been brought to ſuch 
perfection in Europe. Nor would it be an 


arduous taſk to hold on this head, as on all 


ſubjects of univerſal utility, a correſpondence 
with men of letters in Europe. The pub- 


lication of this correſpondence, would in- 


troduce into America a knowledge. of the 
progreſs and diſcoveries made in the ſcience 
of mines, and all the unpleaſant trouble 
and ruinous expence of fruitleſs e 


would be prevented. 


Meſſrs. Graham and Hs employ about 
five. hundred negroes in this mine, and the 
buſineſs . of the farm, in the province of 


which it is ſituated. In the loweſt ground 


the vein. runs one hundred and twenty feet 
below the ſurface, and is, in general, twenty- 
four feet thick. The ground from the ſur- 
face down to the vein conſiſts of a good red 


and yellow clay, interſperſed. with ſtone, 
—_ 


. 
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eafily. reducible to duſt, The vein is en- 


veloped in a ſmall layer of imperfect ſlate, 


and reſts on a bed of granite; 4 circum- 


ſtance, which, in the opinion of my friend, 


Mr. Guillemard, muſt puzzle all the na- 
turaliſts of Europe. The coals of this mine, 


and indeed of all thoſe which have hitherto 
been opened 1 in this country, are very ſmall, 
and the moſt ſolid pieces which can be ob- 
tained crumble into duft at the lighteſt 
ſhock, ſo that they are more adapted to be 
uſed in the forges of ſmiths, than to be 


burned in grates. Some veins, it is ſuppoſed, 


contain more ſolid coals ; if this ſhould be 
the caſe, the mine would prove far more 


profitable for the owners: but this ſuppoſition 


remains as yet a matter of mere conjecture. 
This farm, compoſed of three hundred and 
fifty acres of land, which is for the moſt part 


of the very beſt quality, and containing a 


mine, the exiſtence of which was not un- 


known to the vender, brought three years 
ago no more than five thoukad three 
hundred and thirty-three dollars, which 
makes about eighteen dollars per acre. The 
farm is managed in the common ſtyle of the 


country, 


\ 
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conn that 1s, very badly ; but as it chiefly 


| conſiſts of low grounds, the crops are in 


general better than on other eſtates, where 
the culture of the ſoil is equally neglected. 
The road from Richmond to Dover (this 


is the name of the place where the mine is 
found) lies through woods of a middling 


quality; the ſoil is poor, and partly cultivated, 
though in a very indifferent manner. The 


houſes are ſmall, bad, and not numerous. 
They are inhabited by white people, who do 


not ſeem to be in eaſy circumſtances. 


On paſſing the creek of Fuckehoe, you 


quit the county of Henrico, in which Rich- 
mond i is ſituated, and enter that of Gooch- 


land. 


22888 5 


The country between Dover and Gooch- 
land court-houſe, where we ſtopped at night, 
is more variegated than before; you find 
there mare heights, and ſome fan proſpets, 
eſpecially on Mount Pleaſant, which com- 


mands a wide extenſive vale, entirely cleared, 


and full of houſes, and clumps of. trees, 
which 
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which have been left ſtanding near tha habi· 


| tations, and in the middle of the fields. 
This day was a court-day at Goochland, 
The juſtices of the peace of the county meet 
here every month for the adminiſtration of 
juſtice. The ſeſſion affembles' here, beſides 
the neighbouring judges, lawyers, and parties 


_ whole cauſes are to be tried, numbers of 


idle people who come leſs from a defire to 
learn what i is going forwards ory to drink 
together. 

It was near nine o'clock at 4 dien 77 I 
arrived, before Mr. Guillemard. - The com- 
pany was about to break up; the accounts 

were ſettled; every one had already mounted 
his horſe, and nothing prevented their ſepa- 


ration but the irreſolution and prattle com- 


mon to drunken people, and the ufual at- 
tachment between them when they meet to 
get intoxicated together.” By my manner of 
talking Engliſh to the landlord, the company 
eaſily diſcerned that I was a Frenchman. 


5 Immedlately they jumped all off their horſes, 


pulled me down from mine, claſped me in 
their arms; and exclaimed—* You are a 
Frenchman —well you are bur friend, our 

dear 
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dear friend; we would all of us die for every 
Frenchman; we are good republicans, we 
would kill all the Engliſh; that would be an 
excellent thing, would not it? Oh, our 
friend, our dear friend 1“ He is a French- 
man,“ they faid to each other, * the brave 
dear gentleman is a Frenchman! But as you 
are a Frenchman, you muſt drink ſome grog 
with us. — They embraced me, pulled me 

about in every direction, and ſhook me by 
the hand, —* Do pray tell us what we can 
do for you; you are our brother.“ I was 


overwhelmed by their number and. careſits 
to ſuch a degree, that I was hardly able to 


bring my foot to the ground. Although 


their drunken profeſſions were rather of too 


ſentimental a complexion, yet I could not be 
diſpleaſed with their purpoſe and intention; 
on the contrary, in this reſpect they gave me 
great ſatisfaction. I anſwered them as well 
as circumſtances would admit: but my 
anſwer, as may be eaſily conceived, was 
drowned in the noiſe. of their joyful profeſ- 
ſions. During this time arrived a large bowl _ 
of grog, and we drank one after another, 
—_— the French, France, America, Vir- 


1” ginia, 
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ginia, and M. de la Fayette, whoſe name 
they mentioned with enthuſiaſm: In ſpite 


of my little diſpoſition for drinking, I Was 


obliged two or three times to drink in my 
turn; for it was abſolutely neceſſary to empty 
the bowl. It was with great difficulty I 


prevented the arrival of a ſecond; and the 


inn-keeper having told them that the French- 
man (ſpeaking of me) had made a long 


journey, and conſequently wanted repoſe, 1 


was at length able to diſengage myſelf 
from the officious hands of theſe good people, 
who would all take me home, ten, fiftcen, 
or twenty miles diſtant enn wo W of 
our meeting. Tt | 
Another circumftance which Avourtd our 


ſeparation, was the tragic return of one of 
the gueſts, who had left the company before 


my arrival to fight another 'drunkatd. This 
poor young man, who atrived in his battle- 


array, that is, quite naked, was covered with 


blood from a blow which tore away a part 


of his car, and from another on | his eye, 
which ſeemed ſtarting out of his head. The 
tender affections of my friends were now 


turned towards their wounded companion, 
T and 
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and I We Mr. Guinea who had ar- 
rived” during the feſtive reception which I 


experienced; but hearing that the Engliſh 


were rather ſeyerely treated, did not think 
it convenient to join us. TY 

In Virginia, where. the villages, a are le 
numerous than in other parts, and inns, very 


ſcarce, there is generally. one adjoining the 


Court-Houſe, without which the juſtices, 


lawyers, and parties, would have no means 


to procure either a bed or food. We were 
very well lodged in the houſe deſtined for 
the judges, where. we ſhared the parlour 


with three counſellors,. very civil and ſober 


men, and good companions. Their ſenti- 


ments in favour of France and her ſuc- 


celles, clothed in language more ſenſible 


than that of my firſt acquaintances in the 


place, bore a ſtrong appearance of ſincerity 
and candour. They told us, that, by what 


they had learned, France had demanded of 


America twenty thouſand troops to aſſiſt her 


in the preſervation of her colonies in the 
Weſt Indies, and they entertained no doubt 


but that America, mindful of her obligations 


to France, would readily comply with the 
Vor, III. | demand, 
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demand. It is evident that theſe good gen- 
tlemen were by no means poſſeſſed of cor- 
rect information relative to the diſpoſition of 


their government, and over-rated the ex- 


tent of national gratitude. However this 
may be, you hear in Virginia the ſame 
language expreſſive of attachment to France, 
of hatred and eſpecially of diſtruſt in regard 
to England, an of affection for M., de la 
Fayette, which you meet with in every 
other part of the United States that is not 
ſituated in the immediate vicinity of great 
towns, and places abſorbed in mercantile 
| ſpeculations. In general, the inhabitants of 
the country, and thoſe of large towns 
thoſe who live at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſea-coaſt, and thoſe who belong 
to trading places—are two deſcriptions of 


people altogether diſtinct from each other in 


point of manners and opinions. The truth 
of this remark, which is obvious in all coun- 
tries, is more ſtrikingly ſo in America, where 
the people are only divided into the two 
claſſes of traders and cultivators, where trade 
and commerce, which are almoſt entirely 


* the hands of England, naturally find their 


intereſts 


le: 
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intereſts interwoven with thoſe of that king= : 
dom, .and where the merchants and traders 


acting upon this principle, and poſſeſſed of 
that powerful influence which, is generally 


derived from ſuperior wealth, fotm, as it 


were, a diſtinct nation within a nation; 23 
while, on the other hand, the country peo». 
ple, attached by their own intereſts to the 
proſperity of that country only which they 


| inhabit, deſire it fincerely and excluſively, 


and are merely liable to thoſe errors into 
which i Ignorance may. betray their good Gly, 


F 


M. DE RIEUX. BIRD-ORDINARY. ; 
The road grows till duller after you. 
leave Goochland Court-Houſe. It is every 


| Where ſurrounded with woods, and the eye 
diſcerns no difference of hills and dales but 
that of the road, from its rifes and falls. 
The plantations become conſtantly leſs fre- 


quent, and leis extenſive; and cultivation is 
ſtill more confined. Inns are very ſcarce 
on this road; the next is nearly. ſeventeen 
miles diſtant from that where we paſſed 
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the night. I went a mile farther'on to ſtop 
at one which I knew was kept by a French- 
man, whoſe houſe, I had alſo learned, was 
lately deſtroyed by fire. This Frenchman 
formerly kept a ſtore at Charlotte-Ville. 
Having there experienced misfortunes not 
occaſioned by miſconduct, he eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf where he now is, on the ſtrength of an 
aſſurance which had been given him, that, 
from the general diſſatisfaction expreſſed at 
the management of the neighbouring inn, 
his houſe would be much frequented by tra- 
vellers. In this he has not been deceived; 


8 they all put up at his inn. The unfortu- 


nate fire, in which he loſt all his furniture 


and ſtock in trade, which he eſtimates at 


upwards of fifteen hundred dollars, is attri- 
buted to his great ſucceſs, and the jealouſy 
excited by it in the breaſt of the miſtreſs of 
the rival neighbouring inn. His name is 
Plumard de Rieux, and he is a native of 
Nantes. If he belongs, as he ſays, to the 
family of Rieux, which however appears not 
to be the caſe from his name Plumard, he 
would appertain to one of thoſe to which 
: ancient opinions — the firſt rank in 
of 2 France. 
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France. He is brother of a Bens in 
the navy, who, ſharing the political ſenti- 
ments of the aneient navy, has refuſed: to 
ſerve ſince the beginning of the, revolution. 
M. de Rieux married in America the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Mazzei an Italian, who had 
ſettled on that continent, and who during 
the revolution acted the part of a zealous re- 
publican, but afterwards returned to Europe, 
where, from his reputation of being a friend 
of liberty, he was appointed charged d affaires 
at Paris by the King and the Republic of 
Poland — He has 2580 it is 1 retired to 
Rabil unn %c 5 1 
Madame de Rieux i is young af Aube 
Ae well-informed mind. M. de 
Rieux is beloved and reſpected by all who 
know him; he ſupports with courage and 
galety all them i is fortunes which have hap- | 
pened to him. A very conſiderable inheri- 
tance has been lately left to him. by an aunt, 
who remained in France and enjoyed his 
eſtates. He hopes to obtain this inheritance, 
yet he i is at the ſame time aware, that un- 
der the preſent circumſtances there is as 
ugh, et againſt as in favour of his 
* va; 
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with, although he left France _Y before 


the revolution. 


___, I felt at M. de Rieux's whac 1 always ex- 
perience on fneeting with good, honeſt, and 


ſüiegnſible Frenchmen, a ſatisfaction and inter- 
eſt which I never feel in America under any 
other circumſtances. Is it prejudice, is it 
weakneſs? It may be ſo, but it is what I 
conftantly experience, what T have always 
| experienced in foreign countries, [even pre- 
_ viouſly to the calamitous events of the revo- 
lation, and what I feel diſpoſed alſo to ex- 
perience in future. Ah! how conſoling 
would it prove on meeting with an honeſt 
and unfortunate countryman, ſurrounded by 
a wife and numerous family, to promote by 
a loan of ſome value the reſtoration of his 
proſperity, without wounding the delicacy 
of his feelings. The loſs of an enjoyment 
of this nature is not the leaſt painful re- 
ſult of ſevere misfortunes in = pod of pro- 

pry and wealth + 
MN. de Rieux only tenants the 173 which 
he inhabits, and the three hundred and fifty 
acres of land that belong to it, and pays for 
the whole a yy rent of ninety-cight dol- 
| Iars. 
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lars. This affords an additional proof of 


the moderate value of land in Virginia, as 


that which he cultivates is very good. 
After having ſpent nearly the whole day 


at M. de Rieux's, we went ten miles far- 
ther on to Bird ordinary, where we ſtopped 
for the night. Plantations become now leſs 


frequent and poorer ; yet all theſe planters, 


however. wretched their condition, have. all 
of them one or two negroes. Theſe ſlaves, 
who are in general well treated in Virginia, 
are upon the whole much more ſo by theſe 


clothe and feed them well, yet treat them, 
in this reſpect, as well as they do them- 


ſelves : while on the plantations of wealthy 


coloniſts the negroes are allowed meat but 
ſix times a-year, and ſubſiſt entirely on In- 
dian one, and ſometimes on butter mik. 


 MILFORD ; 


* 


poor farmers, who ſhare with them the toils 
of the fields, and who, although they do not 


: A Nay Cnall village; built 3 theſe 


empties itſelf into James-River. Before 
K 4 you 


iy years on the Rivanna, a rivulet which 
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: you Trench the village you tate Melhadeck⸗ 


Creek, which de into the Rivanna. They 
are both fordable, but the fords are frequent- 
ly rendered very dangerous, nay” impaſſa- 
ble, by a ſudden rife of the waters, at leaſt 
for ſome hours; for the inclination of their 
beds i is ſo conſiderable; that in leſs than half 

a day they return to their uſual depth, which 
is t three feet. . 
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MONTICELLO. Mm JEFFERSON ; HIS 
AGRICULTURAL SYSTEM COMPAR- 
ED WITH THAT OF THE COUNTRY. 
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5 Monticello is ide p 8 £ 21: "6H from 
Milford, in that chain of mountains which 

ſtretches from James-River to the Rappa- 
hannock, twenty- eight miles in front of the 
Blue-Ridge, and in a direction parallel to 
thoſe mountains. This chain, which, runs 
uninterrupted in its ſmall extent, aſſumes 
ſucceſſively the names of the. Meß. ut, 
and Green. Mountains. 


It is in the part knowl ; by the name 3 che 8 


Souh-Mountde that Monticello i is ſituated. 
es TON | = The 
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K. The houſe ſtands on the ſummit of the 
y mountain, and the taſte and arts of Europe 
t- have been conſulted in the formation of its 
a plan. Mr. Jefferſon had commenced its 
ſt conſtruction before the American revolu- 
ir tion; ſince that epocha his life has been 
If conſtantly. engaged in public affairs, and he 
h has not been 4015 to complete the execution 
to the whole extent of the project which it 
ſeems he had at firſt conceived. That part 
8 of the building which was finiſhed has ſuf- | 


e from che ſuſpenſion of the work, and 
Mr. Jefferſon, who two years ſince reſumed | 
te habits and leiſure of private life, is now . 
employed in repairing the damage occaſioned 
by this interruption, and ſtill more by his 
abſence ; he continues his original plan, and 
even improves on it, by giving to his build- 
ings more elevation and extent. He intends 
that they ſhould conſiſt only of one ſtory, 
| _ crowned with baluſtrades ; and a dome is to 
5 be conſtructed i in the centre of the ſtructure. 
e apartments will be large and conveni- 
; the decoration, both outfide and inſide, | 
apt yet regular and elegant. Monticello, 


according to its firſt plan, was infinitely ſu- 
OM . perior 
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perior to all athae houſes in America, i in 


point of taſte and convenience; but at that 


time Mr, Jefferſon had ſtudied taſte and the 
fine arts in books only. His travels in Eu- 
rope have ſupplied him with models; he has 
appropriated them to his deſign; and his new 
plan, the execution of which is already much 
advanced, will be accompliſhed before the 
end of next year, and then his houſe will 
certainly deſerve to be ranked with the moſt 
ben manſions in France and England. 
Mr. Jefferſon's houſe commands one of 
the moſt extenſive proſpects you can meet 
with. On the eaſt fide, the front of the 
building, the eye is not checked by any ob- 
| je, ſince the mountain on which the houſe 
is ſeated commands all the neighbouring 


heights as far as the Cheſapeak. The At- 


lantic might be ſeen were it not for the 
_ greatneſs of the diſtance, which renders that 
proſpect impoſſible. On the right and left 
the eye commands the extenſive valley that 


ſeparates the Green, South and Weſt Moun- 


tains from the Blue-Ridge, and has no other 
| bounds but theſe high mountains, of which, 


on a clear day, you diſcern the chain on the 
. right 
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right upwards of- a' hundred miles, far be- 


yond James-River ; and on the left as far 
23 Maryland, on the, other fide of the 
Potowmack. Through ſome intervals, form- 


ed by the irregular ſummits of the Blue- 


Mountains, you diſcover the Peaked- Ridge, 


a chain of mountains placed between the 


Blue and North Mountains, another more 


diſtant ridge. But in the back part the pro- 
ſpect is ſoon interrupted by a mountain more 
elevated than that on which the houſe is 
ſeated. The bounds of the view on this 


point, at ſo ſmall a diſtance, form a pleaſant 
reſting· place; as the immenſity of proſpect 


it enjoys is, perhaps, already too vaſt. A 
conſiderable number of cultivated fields, 
houſes, and barns, enliven and variegate the 
extenſive landſcape, ſtill more embelliſhed 


by the beautiful and diverſified forms of 


mountains, in the whole chain of which not 


one reſembles another. The aid of fancy 
is, however, required to complete the enjoy- 
ment of this magnificent view; and ſhe muſt 


picture to us thoſe plains and mountains 


ſuch as population and culture will render 


them in a greater or ſmaller number of 
| years. 
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years: The Aifproyention' exiſting between 


the cultivated lands and thoſe which are ſtill 


covered with foreſts as ancient as the globe, 
is at preſent much too great: and even 
when that ſhall have been done away, the 
eye may perhaps further wiſh- to diſcover a 
broad river, a great maſs of water—deſtitute 
of which, the grandeſt and moſt extenſive 
proſpect is ever deſtitute of an embelliſhment 
requiſite to render it completely beautiful. 


On this mountain, and in the ſurround- 


ing valleys, on both banks of the Rivan- 
na, are ſituated the five thouſand acres of 
land which Mr. Jefferſon poſſeſſes in this 


part of Virginia. Eleven hundred and twen- 


ty only are cultivated. The land left to 


the care of ſtewards has ſuffered as well as 
the buildings from the long abſence of the 
maſter ; according to the cuſtom of the 
country it has been exhauſted by ſucceſſive 
culture. Its ſituation on declivities of hills 
and mountains renders a careful cultivation 
more neceſſary than is requiſite in lands 
ſituated in a flat and even country; the com- 
mon routine is more pernicious, and more 
judgement and'mature thought are required 

than 
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than in a different ſoil, This forms at pre- 


ſent the chief employment of Mr. Jefferſon. 


But little accuſtomed to agricultural pur- 
ſuits, he has drawn the principles of culture 


either from works which treat on this ſub- 
ject, or from converſation. Knowledge thus 


acquired often miſleads, and is at all times 
| inſufficient in a country where agriculture | 


is well underſtood ; yet it is preferable! to 


mere practical knowledge, in a country 


where a bad practice prevails, and where it 
is dangerous to follow the routine from 


which it is ſo difficult to depart. Above all, 
much good may be expected, if a contem- 
plative mind, like that of Mr. Jefferſon, f 
which takes the theory for its guide, witches 
its application with diſcernment, and recti fies 
it according to the peculiar circumſtances 
and nature of the country, climate and ſoil, 


and conformably to the experience nn 
he daily acquire. 9p 
Purſuant to the ancient rotation, tobacco 


was cultivated four or five ſucceſſive years; 
the land was then ſuffered to lie fallow, and 
then again ſucceeded crops of tobacco. The 
culture of e, being now almoſt entirely 
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relinquiſhed in this part of Virginia, the 


common rotation begins with wheat, fol. 


lowed by Indian corn, and then Again 
wheat, until the exhauſted ſoil loſes every 
productive power; the field is then aban- 


doned, and the cultivator proceeds to an- 


other, which he treats and abandons in the 
ſame manner, until he returns to the firſt, 


which has in the mean time recovered ſome 


of its productive faculties. The diſproportion 
between the quantity of land which belongs 
to the planters and the hands they can em- 


| ploy in its culture, diminiſhes the incon- 


veniences of this deteſtable method. The 


land, which never receives the leaſt manure, 
| ſupports a longer or ſhorter time this alter- 


nate cultivation of wheat and Indian corn, 


according to its nature and. fituation, and 

| regains, according to the ſame circumſtances, 
5 more or leſs ſpeedily the power of producing 
new crops. If in the interval it be covered 


with heath and weeds, it frequently i is again 


fit for cultivation at the end of eight or ten 
years; if not, a ſpace of twenty years is 


not ſufficient to render it capable of pro- 


1 e 5 Planters who are not poſſeſſed of 


— ſufficient 
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a ſufficient quantity of land to let ſo much 
of it remain unproductive for ſuch a length 
of time, ' fallow it in a year or two after it 


are hereupon again cultivated in the ſame 
manner. In either caſe the land produces 
from five to fix buſhels of wheat, or from ten 
to fifteen buſhels of Indian corn, the acre. 
To the produce of Indian corn muſt alſo 
be added one hundred pounds of leaves to 
every five buſhels, or each barrel, of grain. 
Theſe leaves are given as fodder to the cat- 
tle. It was in this manner that Mr. Jef- 
ferſon's land had always been cultivated, 
and it is this ſyſtem which he has very 
wiſely relinquiſhed. He has divided all his 
land under culture into four farms, and every 
farm into fix fields of forty acres. Each | 
os farm conſiſts, therefore, of two hundred and 
d eighty acres. His ſyſtem of rotation em- 
n 

n 

s 


braces ſeven years, and this is the reaſon | 

why each farm has been divided into ſeven 

fields. In the firſt of theſe ſeven years wheat 
is cultivated; in the ſecond, Indian corn; 
f in the . peaſe or . ; in the 
We] | fourth, 
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has borne wheat and Indian corn, during 55 
which time the fields ſerve as paſture, anld 
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fourth, vetches; in the fifth, wheat; and 
in the ſixth and ſeventh, clover. Thus each 


of his fields yields ſome produce every year, 
and his rotation of ſucceſſive culture, while 


it prepares the ſoil for the following crop, 


increaſes its produce. The abundance of 


clover, potatoes, peaſe, &c. will enable him 
to keep ſufficient cattle for manuring his 
land, which at preſent receives pods: any 
dung at a independently « of the great profit 


which he will in future derive from the 


ſale of his cattle. e 
Each farm, under the direction of a par- 


| ticular ſteward or bailiff; is cultivated by 


four negroes, four negreſſes, four oxen, and 


four horſes. The bailiffs, who in general 


manage their farms ſeparately, aſſiſt each 


other during the harveſt, as well as at any | 
other time, when there is any preſſing la- 
bour. The great declivity of the fields, 


which would render it extremely trouble- 


ſome and tedious to carry the produce, even 
0 of each farm, to one common central point, 
| has induced Mr. Jefferſon to conſtruct on 
| each field a barn, ſufficiently capacious to 


hold its * produce in Stain; the produce in 


forage 
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forage is alſo houſed there, but this is gene- 

rally ſo great, that it becomes neceſſary to 
make ſtacks near the barns. The latter are 
conſtructed of trunks of trees, and the floors 
are boarded; The foreſts and ſlaves reduce 
the expence of theſe buildings to a mere 


trifle, 4 | | 4 
Mr. Jefferſon poſſeſſes one ' of thoſe ex- 


cellent threſhing- machines, which a few 
years ſince were invented in Scotland, and 


are already very common in England. This 
machine, the whole of which does not weigh 
two thouſand pounds, is conveyed from one 
barn to another in a waggon, and threſhes 


from one hundred and twenty 'to one hun- 


dred and fifty buſhels a day. A worm, 


whoſe eggs are almoſt conſtantly depoſited 


in the ear of the grain, renders it neceſſary 


to threſh the corn a ſhort time after the 
harveſt; in this caſe the heat, occaſioned 
by the mixture of grain with its envelope, 


from which it is diſengaged, but with which 


it continues mixed, deſtroys. the vital prin- 
ciple of the egg, and protects the corn from 


the inconveniences of its being hatched. If 
the grain eee in the ears, without 


Vor. III. 1 being 
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by the worm, which would be excluded 
from the eggs. This ſcourge, however, 


ſpreads no farther northwards than the Po- © 


towmack, and is bounded to the weſt by 
the Blue Mountains. A few weeks after 
the corn has been beaten, it is free from all 
danger, winnowed and ſent to market. The 
Virgima planters have, generally their corn 
trodden out by horſes ; but this way is flow, 
and there is no country in the -world where 
this operation requires more diſpatch than 
in this part of Virginia. Beſides the ſtraw 
is bruiſed by the treading of horſes. Mr. 
Jefferſon hopes that his machine, which has 
already found ſome imitators among his 
_ neighbours, will be generally adopted in 
Virginia. In a country where all the in- 
kabitants poſſeſs plenty of wood, this ma- 
chine may be made at a vey cranes 5 ex- 


PENCE. 


Mr. Jefferſon rates the average produce 


of an acre of land, in the preſent ſtate of 
his farm, at eight buſhels of wheat, eighteen 
buſhels of Evid corn, and twenty hundred 


OO of clover: | After the land has: been 
duly 


25 


being ſpeedily beaten, it would be deſtroyed 
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duly manured, he may expect a produce 


as in Europe. Black cattle and pigs, which 
in our country are either conſtantly kept on 
the farm, or at leaſt return thither every 
evening, and whoſe dung is carefully ga- 
thered and . preſerved either ſeparate or 
mixed, according to circumſtances, are here 
left grazing in the woods the whole year 


than are neceſſary for the conſumption of 
his own table. He cuts his clover but twice 
each ſeaſon, and does not ſuffer his cattle 


to graze in his fields. The quantity of his 
dung is therefore in proportion to the num-, 
ber of cattle which he can keep with his 


own fodder, and which he intends to buy 


at the beginning of winter to fell them. _ 


again in ſpring; and the cattle kept in the 
vicinity of the barns where the forage is 
houſed, will furniſh manure only for he ad- 
jacent fields. 


From an opinion e canines by. Mr. let. : 
ferſon, that the heat of the ſun deſtroys; or 
at leaſt dries up in a great meafure, the | 


4.2 nutritious 


twice, nay three times more conſiderable. 
But his land will never be dunged as much 


round. Mr. Jefferſon keeps no more ſheep- 
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nutritious juices of the earth, he judges is 
neceſſary that it ſhould be always covered. 
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In order therefore to - preſerve. his fields, 
as well as to multiply their produce, they 


never lie fallow. On the ſame principle he 


cuts his clover but twice a ſeaſon, does not 
let the cattle feed on the graſs, nor encloſes 


his fields, which are merely divided by a 


ſingle row of peach trees. 

A long experience would be required to 
form a corre& judgement, whether the loſs 
of dung which this ſyſtem occaſions in his 
farms, and the known advantage of fields 
encloſed © with ditches, eſpecially in a de- 


clivous ſituation, where the earth from the 


higher grounds is conſtantly waſhed down by 
the rain, are fully compenſated by the vege- 
tative powers which he means thus to pre- 
ſerve in his fields. His ſyſtem is entirely 
confined to himſelf; it is cenſured by ſome 


of his neighbours, who are alſo employed 


in improving their culture with ability and 
{kill, but he adheres to it, and- thinks it is 


founded on juſt obſervations. 
_ © Wheat, as has already been obſerved, is 


ts ce 1 of W in this coun- 


v. 
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try. The riſe, which within theſe two 
years has taken place in the price of this 


article; has engaged the ſpeculations of the 
planters, as well as the merchants. The 
population of Virginia, which is ſo incon- 
ſiderable in proportion to its extent, and 
ſo little collected in towns, would offer but 


a very precarious market for large numbers 


of cattle. Every planter has as many of 
them in the woods, as are required for the 
conſumption of his family. The negroes, 
who form a conſiderable part of the popu- 
lation, eat but little meat, and this little is 


pork. Some farmers cultivate rye and oats, 
but they are few in number. Corn is ſold 


here to the merchants of Milford or Char- 
lotte-Ville, who ſhip it for Richmond, where 
it fetches a ſhilling more per buſhel than in 


other places. Speculation or a preſſing want 
af money may at times occaſion variations 


in this manner of ſale, but it is certainly the 
moſt common way. Money is verv ſcarce 
in this diſtrict, and, bank- notes being un- 
known, trade is chiefly carried on by barter; 
the merchant, who receives the grain, re- 

| 2 Bk | turns 
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turns its value in ſuch commodities as the 
vende ſtands in need of. 


Mr. Jefferſon fold bis wheat laſt 1 year for 
two dollars and a half per buſhel. He con- 
tends, that it is in this diſtrict whiter than 
in the environs of Richmond, and all other 
low countries, and that the buſhel, which 


weighs there only from fifty-five to fifty- 


eight pounds, weighs on Tres farm from Rwy 
to ſixty-five. 
In addition to the hoo 8 and 


twenty acres of land, divided into four farms, 


Mr. Jefferſon ſows a few acres with * 
ſuccory, and other ſeeds. 


Before I leave his farm, I mall not forget. 
to mention, that I have ſeen here a drillmg- 
macbine, the name of which cannot be tran- 
ſlated into French but by ©. machine à ſemer 


en paquets.” By Mr. Jefferſon's account, 
it has been invented in his neighbourhood. 
If this machine fully anſwers the good opi- 
nion which he entertains of it, the invention 


is the more fortunate, as by Arthur Young's 


aſſertioi not one good drilling-machine is 


to * found in * This machine, 
EY placed 
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placed ona ſort of plough-carriage,. carries 
an iron, which gently. opens the furrow as. 


deeply as is required. Behind this iron 
and, in the upper part of the machine, is 
a ſmall trough, oontaining the grain which 
is intended to be ſown. This grain is taken 
out of the trough by a row of ſmall re- 
ceivers, ſewed 222 leather band, or ribbon, 


and turning roùnd two pivots placed above 
each other at the diſtance of from ſeven to 
eight inches. The ſmall receivers take the 


grain from the trough, and turn it over into 


furrow made by the iron. The diſtance 
of one of thoſe receivers from another de- 
termines that of the places in which the 


grain is depoſited in the ground ; and a har- 


row, fixed on the machine behind the con- 


duits through which the ſeed falls into the 


furrow, covers it again. The endleſs chain 
of the receivers, which forms the merit of 
the machine, may be compared with that 


which is uſed for drawing water from a 
great depth, or ſtill more properly with a 
heaver of flour in Evans's mills. It is put 
in motion by a light wheel, which moves 
BY ES along 


| 
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along the ground as the machine advances, 
and is fixed i in ſuch a manner that it is not 
obſtructed in its movements by the i inequa- 


lities of the ground, nor even by the ſtones 


which it may find in its way. If this ma- 


chine really anſwers the intended purpoſe, 


it is difficult to conceive why it ſhould not 
have been invented before, as it is extremely 


ſimple, compoſed of movements well known, | 


and of powers frequently employed. In my 
opinion It admits, however, of great e 
ments. | 

Mly readers will undoubtedly find that 
beſtow peculiar attention.on agriculture, by 
ſpeaking of Mr. Jefferſon as a farmer, before 
1 mention him in any other point of view. 


They muſt be very ignorant of the hiſtory 


of America, who Kiiow not that Mr. Jef- 
ferſon ſhared with George Waſhington, 
Franklin, John Adams; 'Mr. Jay, and a 
few others, the toils and dangers of the 
revolution, in all its different ſtages ; that 


in the famous congreſs which guided and 


conſolidated it, he diſplayed a boldneſs and 
firmneſs of character, à fund of talents and 


To knowledge, and a — of principles, 


which 


ww 
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which will band down his name to poſte- 
rity with glory, and enſure to him for ever 
the reſpect and gratitude. of all friends of 


| liberty. It was he, who in that famous con- 


greſs, ſo. reſpectable, and ſo much reſpected 


in that congreſs, ever inacceſſible to the 


ſeduction, fear, and apparent weakneſs of 
the people — who jointly with Mr. Lee, an- 


other deputy of Virginia, propoſed the de- 


claration of independence. It was he, who, 
ſupported principally by John Adams, preſſed 
the deliberation on the ſubject, and carried | 
it, bearing down the wary prudence of ſome 
of his colleagues, poſſeſſed of an equal ſhare 
of patriotiſm, but leſs courage. It was he, 
who was charged with drawing up this 
maſter- piece of -digriifed wiſdom, and pa- 
triotic pride. It was he, who being after- 
wards appointed governor of Virginia at the 


period of the invaſion of Arnold and Corn- 


wallis, acquired a peculiar claim on the 
gratitude of his fellow=citizens. It was he, 


| who, as the firſt ambaſſador of the United 
States in France, filled at that momentous 


epocha that ' diſtinguiſhed poſt to the ſatiſ- 


faction of both nations. In fine, it was he, 
| | Who 
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who as Secretary of State in 1792, when 
the ridiculous and diſorganizing pretenſions 
of Mr. Genet, and the lofty arrogance of the 
* * * miniſter, endeavoured alternately to 
abuſe the political weakneſs of the United 
States, induced his government to ſpeak 
a noble and independent language, which 
would have done credit to the moſt for- 
midable power. The long correſpondence 
carried on with theſe two deſigning agents 
would, from its juſt, profound, and able rea- 
ſoning, be alone ſufficient to confer on its 


author the reputation of an accompliſhed 


ſtateſman. 
Since the beginning of 1794, Mr. "2" 
ſon has withdrawn from public affairs. This 
was the time when the malevolent ſenti- 
ments of # # # # #* #* ere diſplayed againſt 
the United States in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
and when her unjuſt proceedings were re- 
ſented with the utmoſt indignation from one 
end of America to the other. This was 
the moſt important epocha of the policy 
of the United Sates, becauſe they propoſed 
to act with energy and* vigour, | The pre- 
ference which under thoſe circumſtances the 
Preſident 
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Preſident was accuſtomed to giye to the ad- 
vice of Mr. Hamilton, which continually 
carried along with it the opinion not only 
of General Knox, but alſo of Mr. Randolph, 
then attorney-general of the Union, over that 
of Mr. Jefferſon, cauſed him to embrace this 
reſolution. - Immediately after this ſtep, Mr. 
Jefferſon was conſidered by the ruling party 
as the leader of Oppoſition ; he was ſuſpected 
of revolutionary views; he was accuſed of 
an intention to overturn the conſtitution of 
the United States, of being the enemy of his 


country, and of a with to become a tribune 


of the people. It is ſufficient to know that 
Mr. Jefferſon is a man of ſenſe, to feel the 
abſurdity of theſe ſcandalous imputations ; 
and whoever is acquainted with his virtue, 
muſt be aſtoniſhed at their having ever been 
preferred againſt him, His ſpeeches are 


thoſe of a man firmly attached to the main- 


tenance of the Union, of the preſent con- 
ſtitution, and of the independence of the 
United States. He is the declared enemy of 
every new ſyſtem the introduction of which 


might be attempted, but he is à greater 


enemy of a kingly form of government than 
7 of 
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of any other. He is clearly of opinion, that 
the preſent conſtitution ſhould be carefully 
preſerved, and defended againſt all infringe. 
ments ariſing from an extenſion of the pre- 
rogatives of the executive power. It was 
framed and accepted on republican princi- 
ples, and it is his wiſh that it ſhould remain 
a republican conſtitution. On ſeveral oc- 
caſions I have heard him ſpeak with great 
reſpect of the virtues: of the Preſident, and 
in terms of eſteem of his found and 48h 
judgement. . . 

But the ſpirit of party is car ths: to ex- 


ceſs in America; men who embrace the 
opinion of Mr. Jefferſon, attack their oppo- 
nents with imputations, no doubt, equally 


unfounded. In all party- proceedings neither 
reaſon nor juſtice can be expected from either 
fide, and very ſeldom ſtrict morality with 
| reſpect to the means employed to ſerve the 
favourite cauſe ; one cauſe alone appears 
good ; every thing beſides is deemed bad, 
nay criminal, and probity itſelf ſerves to 
miſlead probity. Perſonal reſentments aſſume 
the colour of public ſpirit, and frequently, 


when the moſt odious acts of injuſtice have 


been 
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been. committed, and the. moſt atrocious. ca- 
lumnies ſpread, but few members of the 
party are in the ſecret, and know that they 
are the effuſions of injuſtice and falſe repre- 


ſentation. The truth of theſe obſervations 


being evi 3 11 men who have lived 


amidſt parties, av lead to mutual tole- 
ration and forbearance. > wee; 


In private life Mr. - Jefferſon diſolays 3 & 
mild, eaſy and obliging temper, though he 
is ſomewhat cold and reſerved. His con- 
verſation is of the moſt agreeable kind, and 


he poſſeſſes a ſtock of information not in- 
ferior to that of any other man. In Europe 


he would hold a diſtinguiſhed. rank among 


men of letters, and as ſuch he has already 
appeared there ; at preſent he is employed 


with activity and perſeverance in the ma- 


nagement of his farms and buildings ; and 
he orders, directs, and purſues in the mi- 
nuteſt detail every branch of buſineſs relative 


to them. I found him in the midſt of the 
harveſt, from which the ſcorching heat of 


the ſun does not prevent his attendance. 
His .negroes are nouriſhed, clothed, and 


treated, as well as white ſervants could be. 
| As 
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As he cannot expect any aflitance from the 
two ſmall neighbouring towns; every article 
is made on dis farm; his negroes are cabi- 
net- makers, carpenters, maſons, bricklayers, 
ſmiths, &c. The children he employs in a 
nail manufactory, which yields already a 
conſiderable profit. The young and old ne- 
greſſes ſpin for the clothing of the reſt. He 
animates them by rewards and diſtinctions; 
in fine, his ſuperior mind directs the manage- 
ment of his domeſtic concerns with the ſame 
abilities, activity, and regularity, which he 
evinced in the conduct of public affairs, and 
which he is calculated to difplay in every 
ſituation of life. In the ſuperintendence of 
his houſehold he is aſſiſted by his two daugb- 
ters, Mrs. Randolph and Miſs Mary, who 
are handſome, modeſt, and amiable women. 
They have been educated in France. Their 
father went often with them to the houſe 
of Madame 4 Enville, my dear and reſpecta- 
dle aunt, where they became acquainted with 
my family, and as the names of many of 
my friends are not unknown to them, we 
were able to converſe of them together. It 


will be eaſily conceived, that this could not 
. but 
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but excite in my mind ftrong ſenſations, and 
recollections, ſometimes painful, yet gene- 
rally ſweet. Fifteen hundred leagues from 
our native country, in another world, and 
frequently given up to melancholy, we fancy 
ourſelves reſtored to exiſtence, and not utter 
ſtrangers to happineſs, when we hear our 
family and our friends mentioned by per- 
ſons who have known them, who repeat 
their names, deſcribe their perſons, and ex- 
preſs themſelves on fo intereſting a. ſubject 
in terms of kindneſs and benevolence. 
Mr. Randolph is proprietor of a conſide- 
rable plantation, contiguous to that of Mr. 
Jefferſon's ; he conftantly ſpends the ſum- 
mer with him, and, from the affection he 
bears him, he ſeems to be his fon rather 
than his ſon-in-law. Mifs Maria conſtantly. 
reſides with her father; but as ſhe is ſeven- 
teen years old, and is remarkably handſome, * 
ſhe will, doubtleſs, foon find, that there are 
duties which it is ſtill fweeter to perform 
than thoſe of a daughter. Mr. Jefferſon's 
philoſophic turn of mind, his love of ftudy, 
his excellent library, which ſupplies him 
with the means of fatisfying it, and his 


friends, 
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friends, wall undoubtedly help him to; endure 

this loſs, which moreover is not, likely to 
become an abſolute privation, as the ſe- 
cond ſon · in- law of Mr. Jefferſon may, like 
Mr. Randolph, reſide i in the viciriity of Mon- 


ticello, and, if he be worthy of Miſs. Maria, 


will not be able to find any company more 
deſirable than that of Mr. Jefferſon. 
The ſituation of Monticello exempts this 
place from the peſtilential effluvia which 
produce ſo man y difcafes in the lower coun- 
tries. From its great elevation it enjoys 
the pureſt air ; and the ſea-breeze,. which is 
| felt on ſhore about eight or nine. o'clock 
in the morning, reaches Monticello at one or 
two in the afternoon, and ſomewhat re- 
freſhes the atmoſphere, but, the ſun is in- 
tolerable from its ſcorching heat ; 3. as indeed 


it is in all the ſouthern States. The places 


that enjoy ſome advantage over others are 


thoſe which, like Monticello, are expoſed 


to its direct rays, without exper iencing their 


reflection from more elevated mountains, or 


| neighbouring buildings. 25 
Mr. Jefferſon, in common with al land- 
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tation is more healthy than any other; that 
it is as healthful as any in the fineſt parts 
of France; and that neither the ague, not 
any other bilious diſtempers are ever ob- 
ſerved at Monticello. This is undoubtedly 
true, becauſe. he aſſerts it, in regard to 
himſelf, to his family, and his negroes, none 
of whom i 1s. attacked by theſe maladies ; but 
| I am, nevertheleſs, of opinion, that an Eu- 
| ropean, who during this ſeaſon ſhould ex- 

poſe himſelf too much to the air from nine 
̃ in the morning until ſix at night, would not 
| long enjoy a good ſtate of health. During 
i the ſeven days I continued there, not one 


; paſſed without ſome; moments of rain, and 
yet the intenſity of the heat was not in the 
eaſt abated by it. 

J In Virginia mongrel negroes are found 

, in greater number than in Carolina and 

Georgia; and I have even ſeen, eſpecially 

4 at Mr. Jefferſon's, ſlaves, who, neither: in 

E point of colour nor features, ſhewed the 

r 


leaſt. trace of their original deſcent; but 
their mothers being ſlaves, they retain, of 
b conſequence, the ſame condition. This ſu- 
perior number of people of colour is owiog + 
. Vor. II | M to 
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to the ſuperior antiquity of the ſettlement of 
Virginia, and to the claſs of ſtewards or 
pailiffs, who are accuſed of producing this 
mongrel breed. They are liable to temp- 
tation, becauſe they are young, and con- 
ſtantly amidſt their ſlaves; and they enjoy 

the power of gratifying their paſſions, be- 
| cauſe they are deſpots. But the public opi- 
nion is ſo much againſt this intercourſe be- 
tween the white people and the black, that 
it is always by ſtealth, and tranſiently, the 


former ſatisfy their deſires, as no white man 


is known to vo Sen with a black Wo- 
man. 
Before 1 cloſe this arthets; I muſt 17 that 
| vin my reſidence at Monticello I wit- 
neſſed the indignation excited in all the 
planters of the VBeigkbünrbbod by the cruel 
conduct of a maſter to his ſlave, whom he 
had flogged to ſuch a degree as to leave 
him almoſt dead on the ſpot. Juſtice pur- 
ſues this barbarous maſter, and all the other 
planters declared loudly their wiſh, that he 
may be ſeverely puniſhed, which ſeems not 
to admit of any doubt. 


But it is time to * ar of Mr. Jeffer- 


55 „ 151 | . ſon, 
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ſon, whoſe kind reception has perfectly an- 
ſwered what I had a right to expect from his 
civility, from our — acquaintance in 
France, and from his particular connection 
with my relations and friends. Mr. Jeffer- 
ſon is invited by the republican party, named 
anti-federaliſts, to ſucceed George Waſhing- 
ton in the Preſident's chair of the United 
States, the latter having publicly declared, 
that he will not continue in this place, al- 
though he ſhould be re- elected by the ma- 
jority of the people of the United States. 
The other party is deſirous of raiſing John 
Adams to that ſtation, whoſe paſt ſervices, 
and diſtinguiſhed conduct in the cauſe of 
liberty, together with his place of Vice- 
Prefident, give him alſo, no doubt, very 
powerful claims. In the preſent ſituation 
of the United States, divided as they are 
between two parties, which mutually ac- 
cuſe each other of perfidy and treaſon, and 


involved in political meaſures which it js 


equally difficult to retract and to purſue, this 
exalted ſtation 1s ſurrounded with dangerous 
rocks ; probity, a zealous attachment to the 
public cauſe, and the moſt eminent abilities, 
M 2 will 
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will not be ſufficient to ſteer cle of, hs 
all. There exiſts no more in the, United 
States a man in a ſituation ſimilar to that 
of George Waſhington. On his firſt. elec- 
tion, the confidence and gratitude. of al] 
America were concentrated in him. Such 
a man cannot exiſt in the preſent conjunc- 


ture of circumſtances, and the next preſi- 


dent of the United States will be only the 
preſident of a party. Without being the 
enemy of one of the pretenders, one can- 
not, therefore, concur in the wiſh which he 
may entertain of being elevated to that emi- 
nent poſt. The fleeting enjoyment of the 


vanity of him, who ſhall be elected preſident, 


may, perhaps, be followed by the keeneſt 
pangs of grief 1 in his remaining days, The 
two ſmall towns of Charlotte- Ville and Mil- 
ford trade in the produce of the country 
ſituated between them and the mountains. 
They alſo form a ſort of depot for the com- 
modities of more diſtant parts of the country; 
eſpecially Milford, where the navigation be- 
gins, and does not experience any farther in- 
terruption from this point to Richmond. 
The water-carriage of merchandize and 
commodities 
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commodities coſts one third of a dollar per 
hundred weight. The trade, which in a 
| {mall degree is alſo carried on with money, 
is chiefly managed by barter, becauſe mo- 
ney is {carce, ine notes are not readily re- 
ceived.” The priee of land is from four to 
five dollars per acre, and the quantity of 
land to be ſold is very conſiderable. Meat, 
that is, mutton, veal and lamb, fetches four 
pence a pound; beef cannot be had but in 
winter. The wages of white workmen, ſuch 
as maſons, carpenters, cabinet-makers, and 
ſmiths, amount to from one and a half dol- 
lar to two dollars a day, according as they 
are ſcarce in the country, Durdüg the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon maſons obtain the higheſt pay; 
there are not four ſtone- maſons in the whole 
county of Albemarle, Where Monticello is 
en E i _ on the 19 of e 


WOODS-TAVERN. CULTURE or 10. 
hac. 


The * to ni which runs 
along Jekney-creek, and through woods, is 
tolerably good and even. The plantations 

1 MF - continue 
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continue to be thinly ſcattered, and the pro- 


prietors cultivate as much tobacco as, they 


can employ negroes. But here, as on 
Jamee-River, and in fact throughout; Vir- 


ginia, tobacco is yearly, replaced by wheat, 
which becomes gradually almoſt the general 
object of culture; and the preſent fall in the 
price of wheat does not ſeem to render the 
planters leſs attached to this Ange in their 
ſyſtem of cultivation. 8 8 

The culture of tobacco is difficult, trou- 
bleſome, and uncertain. It is ſown in the 
month of March, in a on and n moiſt 
ground. 

Before the ſowing time the land i is * 
with ſmall branches of trees, which are burnt 
for the purpoſe of deſtroying the herbs and 
roots, that might injure the growth of . the 
plant, and alſo in order to increaſe the fer- 
tility of the ſoil by their aſhes. The tobacco 
is thickly fown on a bed in the moſt ſhel- 

tered corner of the field. This bed is co- 
vered with branches, leſt the froſt ſhould 
hinder the unfolding of the ſeed, and. pre- 
vent the ſprouting of the plants. When 
6 are three or four inches high, they arc 


tranſplanted | 


þ = 4 
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tranſplanted into a field, which has been 
well manured and prepared for their recep- 
tion. A negro heaps earth around the plants, 
which are ſet four feet diſtant from each 
other on all ſides. The ground is con- 


ſtantly kept clean of weeds, and all the 
leaves are taken from the plant, which it is 


thought might injure its perfect growth, be- 
ginning always with thoſe that are next the 
ground, and which might be affected by the 
wet. More earth is heaped around the ſtalk ; 
and its head bruiſed with the nail, to prevent 
its running up too high; all the ſprouts 
which ſhoot forth below the leaves are cut 
away, and all the leaves ſueceſſively torn 
off, except eight or nine, which alone are 
left on the ſtalk. At laſt when the plant is 
ſuppoſed to be ripe, which happens in the 
month of Auguſt, it is cut, left ſeveral days 
in the field to dry in the ſun, and then car- 
ried into the barns, where every plant is 
ſeparately ſuſpended by its undermoſt part. 
In this poſition the leaves attain by deſicca- 
tion the laſt degree of maturity, but not all 


of them at the ſame time; for this deficca- 


tion, which in regard to ſome is completed 
"4+ - within 


a 7 
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ſeveral weeks. When the leaves are per- 
fectly dry; they ate taken from the ſtalk; and 
laid one upon another in ſmall parcels.” The 
moſt perfect leaves muſt be put together, and 
thoſe of an inferior quality ſeparated into 
different claſſes; this is, at leaſt, the method 
followed by ſuch planters as pay moſt at- 
tention to the fabrication of their tobacco. 
Theſe ſmall parcels of leaves;/ tied together 
by their talls, are then brought under the 
preſs, and) | afterwards preſſed down into 
hogſheads. This proceſs varies more or leſs 
in the different plantations, but the variations 
are not by any means conſiderable. 
The forts of tobacco, cultivated in Vir- 
ginia, are the /weet-/cented, the moſt eſteem- 
ed of all; the big and ierle, which follow 
next; then the Frederick ; and, laſtly, the 


one-and-all, the largeſt of all, and which yields 


moſt in point of quantity. The tobacco 
produced in theſe parts is ſold either at Mil- 
ford or Richmond. The price is the ſame, 
and ſo is the freight, which amounts to one 
third of a dollar per hundred weight; this is 


15 the caſe in regard to cther- articles of - 


merchandize. 


within two ah takes with reſpect to others 
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merchatidize:* This year it as been fold 
for fix dollars and two thirds per hundred 
weight. Three years ago it brought no 
more than from three to four dollars. A 
negro can cultivate two acres and a | Kal, 
and as each acre yields, upon an average, 
one thouſand pounds of tobacts, each negro 
can, conſequently, produce two "thouſand 
fve hundred pounds. But "the" cultufe of 

this plant is, as has already been ſtated, er > 
tremely troubleſome ; it is expoſed to a great 
variety of aceidents, which - cannot always 
be avoided, and which deſtroy Ray ſtalks, 
or ſpoil at leaſt many leaves: Iſt. After 
the plant has been tranſplanted, the root is 
frequently attacked by a ſmall worm, which 
cauſes the leaf to turn yellow, and which 
muſt be taken out of the ground with the 
fingers, to ſave the plant; 2d. humidity 
communicates the rot to the plant, that is, 
covers it with red ſpots, which cauſe it to 
moulder away, and the ſtalk is loſt; 3d. 
violent winds break the ſtalk; 4th. when 
the leaves are at the point of attaining their 
maturity, horn-worms neſtle in them, at- 


tack n and W deſtroy the plant, 


unleſs 
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unleſs they can be torn off; sth. when the 
tobacco is cut and ſpread on the ground to 
dry, the wet impairs its quality: The. ſeed 
for the next year is obtained from forty to 
fifty ſtalks per acre, which the cultivator let; 
run up as high as they will , without 
bruiſing their heads. 
Mr. Wood cultivates no backs. on the 
Sheep where he keeps his inn, but on an- 
| other, ſeven miles farther (diſtant, and the 
only ſort he attends to is oue-2nd-all, Near 
his inn he cultivates wheat and Indian corn, 
like all the other farmers of the diſtrict; 
but he dungs his fields now and then, and 
thus prolongs the term of their fertility. He 
frequently obtains thirty buſhels of wheat 
per acre, and all his produce in wheat as 
well as tobacco is ſold at Milford. 
The price. of land is in this diſtrict the 
fame as in the vicinity of Mr. Jefferſon. 
Mir. Wood's inn 1s ſo good and cleanly 
—he, his wife, and whole family, are ſo 
kindly officious and obliging, that-I cannot 
forbear mentioning thoſe circumſtances witi 
pleaſure. Mr. Wood is a lively, agreeable, 


old man; thirty-five — ago he ſettled in 
this 
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this part of Virginia, where he arrived from 
Ireland, and has amaſſed a conſiderable for- 
_— 


N ORTH-GARDEN-MOUNTA Ants. 


A a ds ouch Mr. Wood's Yn 
you - paſs by the North-garden-Mountains. 
This is a ſmall circle of mountains, almoſt 
entirely cloſed, which contains about ten 
thouſand acres of the very beſt land. The 
richneſs of the ſoil, and the variety of fitua- 
tions, which fits it for all ſpecies of culture, 


have obtained for this diſtrict the name it 
bears. A planter has made there within 


theſe few years a ſucceſsful trial with the 
vine; he puts into his wine brandy and 
ſugar, and imagines that the wine is made 
in the ſame manner in all countries whence 
it is exported in large quantities. He does 
not as yet produce wine enough for ſale, but 
the Virginians who have taſted it allow it 
to be excellent, and he will, of courſe, find 
a ready market when he ſhall be able to 
make a ſufficient _— 
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During the whole journey, until you reach 


the foot off the Norge, you continually aſ- 


cend and deſcend, but the ground riſes all 


along by ſenſible degrees; aher plantations 


are more numerous, but the buildings con- 
ſiſt of ſmall miſerable log- houſes, although 
the cultivated fields which ſurround them 
are tolerably extenſive. The nearer you 
approach the mountains the more the to- 
bacco- fields grow ſcarce, and you at laſt ſee 
nothing but wheat and Indian corn. Among 
all the farmers I have met with, I found but 
one who was not diſſatisfied with the fall in 
the price of wheat, and who expreſſed him- 
ſelf on this ſubject with moderation and 
judgement 3! all the reſt perceive in the de- 


creaſe of the value of their commodities 


their approaching ruin, and lament it with 
the utmoſt grief. At length you reach the 


foot of the Blue-Mountains, which you af- 


cend by a road two miles in length, that 
has a gentle riſe, and is well cut. A ſmall 
Nb expence * have rendered it 

5 completely 
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completely good by turning off - ſeveral 
ſprings, which ſpoil it in different places. 
From this mountain you enjoy an extenſive 
proſpect over all the heights you have juſt 
traverſed'; but the country 1s covered with 
wood to ſuch a degree, that their tops only 
can be diſcerned. On the ſummit of Rock- 
fiſh-Mountain you find a few miſerable 


gh houſes, the moſt conſiderable of which is 
m an abominable inn, full of bugs, fleas, and 
ou all kinds of ordure. I ſtopped. there, for I 
o- had no choice. All the inhabitants of the 
ee place meet here, as they generally do in the 
Ty ſmall inus in America, to ſmoke their pipes, 


ut to drink whiſky, and relate the toils of the 
in day: polities take up but little of their con- 


| verſation. Newſpapers do not reach Rock- 
d fiſh, and the number of families is too ſmall. 
- to ſupply matter for the chronique ſcanda- 


g kuſe ;” but ſegars and whiſky ſatisfy theſe 
good people, who thus ſpend in a quarter 

. of an hour in the evening the earnings of 
the whole day. The landlord of the. inn 
has alſo a diſtillery of whiſky, which he 
diſtills from Indian corn and wheat, mixed 
in equal * and thus increaſes its 
9 | 
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ſtrength. - This whiſky fetches eight ſnil. 
lings per gallon, The addition of Indian 
corn augments, in my opinion, the un- 
whole ſomeneſs of this liquor; but this is 
immaterial for the inn-keeper, whoſe only 
care is to diſpoſe of it at a profitable rate. 
A ſtore, eſtabliſhed on the top of the moun- 
tain, buys the produce of the adjoining coun- 
try, which is offered there for ſale, and re- 
tails the merchandize drawn from Rich- 
mond by the way of Milford. The ſtore- 
keeper tranſmits alſo to Milford the com- 
modities of the country, if they are not ſent 
by direct conveyance to Richmond. The 
carriage to Milford coſts two thirds of a dol- 
lar per hundred weight. All the goods ſold 
at this ſtore are ſeventy- five Boy cent dearer 
than in Philadelphia. | 

The land, even on the ſurvmit of the 
mountain, is tolerably good; it is ſown with 
wheat, and produces from eight to twelve 
buſhels per acre. The culture of tobacco 
terminates at the foot of this chain of moun- 
tains; on the other fide not a leaf is pro- 
_ duced, neither the ſoil nor climate being 
fit for it. 15 1 is alſo here that ſtill more for- 

| tunately 
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tunately the ſcourge entirely ſtops, known 
under the name of widles, and that the grain 
can be preſerved as long as it ſuits the con- 
venience of the owner; without being threſh- 
ed. The laſt farmer I converſed with, be- 
fore I reached the foot of the mountain, told 
me, that. his grain was nnn with that 


inſect. 3 e Th 


TOURNEY FROM ROCKFISH TO 
| "08 AUNTON. WP. 

The. 3 ahold PREY cannot: 1. 
reached from the other fide till after aſcend- 
ing two miles, is deſcended by a road which, 
at moſt, is only" three quarters of a mile in 
length, though it ſlopes as gently as the for- 
mer, a circumſtance which proves how much 
the ground riſes from one ridge to another 
in this ſeries of mountains, which contains 
four ſuch ſtages. The country, as far as 
Staunton, is thus conſtantly riſing. The 
babitations are in this diſtrict more nume- 
rous than on the other ſide of the Blue- 
Mountains, but the houſes are miſerable; 


mean 1 ſmall 6 inhabited by families 


which 
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hich ſwarm with e There exiſts 
here the ſame appearance of miſery as in the 
back parts of Pennſylvania, The inhabi- 
tants are moſt of them emigrants from the 
county of Lancaſter; from Maryland, and 
the environs of Reading and Carliſle. They 
_ purchaſe land in theſe back parts of Vir- 
ginia at a cheaper rate than they fold that 
which they quitted. They clear an addi- 
tional portion of land, and ſell it again on 
the firſt opportunity, in order to remove into 
Kentucky, or Teneſſee. Theſe are the main 
points of direction for the emigration from 
Virginia, where moſt of the nies from 
Pennſylvania and Maryland ſettle only for a 
certain time. Some of the ancicnt inha- 
bitants of Virginia emigrate alſo to the 
| weſtern parts, and it is a certain fact, that 
the ſtate loſes yearly more than it gains by 
emigration. - In the county of Auguſta, 
which is entered after paſſing the Blue- 
| Ridge, the price of land is higher than in 
the county of Albemarle. It is difficult to 


account ſor this fact, as the produce of the 
country is retailed at a rate ſomew hat cheap- 
er, although the increaſed expence for the 
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carriage to market ſhould, it ſeems, raiſe 
its price. Land coſts from ten to twelve 
dollars the acre; All ſpecies of grain, hemp, 
and flax, are cultivated here, but with as 
little ſkill as in the preceding counties. As 
there are no rich planters in this diſtriQ, the 
number of negroes is inconſiderable; yet all 
theſe petty planters, however poor and 
wretched they apparently are, have one ſlave 
who ſhares in their toils and diſtreſs. 


STAUNTON, ' AND THE PRINCIPAL 


| MINERAL SPRINGS IN THE NEIGH- 


BOURHOOD. 


On deſcending the Id the 
Sou th-River, or ſouthern branch of the 
Shenandoah, is croſſed ; and, before Staun- 
ton is reached, the creeks Chriſtian and 
Lewis are paſſed, which, at a few miles di- 
ſtance from that ſpot, empty themſelves i iato 
the Shenandoah. 

Staunton is the capital of the county of 
Auguſta, From its being i in the centre of 
2 group of hills, 'it is one of the places in 
Virginia where the heat is moſt intenſe, 

N 8 
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above all, moſt oppreſſive and intolerable, 
Some houſes conſtructed on the heights en- 
joy a little more air, but they are command- 


ed by other neighbouring mountains, which 


frequently prevent the air from reaching 
them, and very ſeldom ſuffer it to circu- 
late. The land in the neighbourhood is 
not remarkably fruitful. It would be difficult 
to account for this ſpot having been choſen 


for the ſite of.a town in preference to others, 


but for the numerous ſprings of excellent 
water, and a rivulet, which burſting from 2 
hill near the town, turns two mills, and 
might turn many more if there were money 
enough to eſtabliſh them, and a ſufficient 
quantity of corn to be ground. The ſmall 
rivulet forms the Middle-River, which em- 
pries itſelf into the Shenandoah.” | 
The moſt frequented road to the ſweet, 
warn, and Bor ſprings at Oreenbriar, and 
from thence to Kentucky, paſſes through 
Staunton, and makes it a conſiderable tho- 
roughfare. Eight inns are eſtabliſhed there, 
three of which are large, and frequent! 
full. The warm and bot ſprings are in the 
_— of Auguſta, towards the ſource of 
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James-River. They are eight miles diſtant 
from each other, and Arengiy impregnated 
with ſuſphur. The temperature of the warm 


ſpring i is ninety-two degrees of Fahrenheit, 


which are equal to twenty-ſix degrees and 
two thirds of Reaumur; that of the hot 
ſprings one hundred and twelve degrees of 
Fahrenheit, equal to chirty- ſix degrees and 


five ninths of Reaumur. Theſe two ſprings 


are conſidered to be very efficacious in rheu- 
matic complaints, and in all caſes where it 
is neceſſary to purify the blood. The ſtveet 
ſprings are in the county of Botetourt, forty 
miles from the others, and near another ſource 
of James-River. They are quite cold. The 
accommodations-are not remarkably good in 
any of theſe three places, although _ are 


much frequented. 


Staunton contains about cight radios 
inhabitants, a fourth of whom are negroes. 
The houſes are tolerably well built. From 
fifteen to eighteen ſtores receive the pro- 
duce of the back country, which chiefly 


conſiſts in wheat, Indian corn, rye, hemp, 


linſeed, wax, and honey. 'Pretty large quan- 
tities of bear- -ſkins and beaver-ſkins are alſo 
= 5 carried 
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| cartied thither, as well as ox-hides; for the 


ſupply of a tan- yard, which has been eſta- 


bliſhed in the place. The goods ſold by the 


Kore-keepers are, brought directly. from Bal- 
timore, yet more frequently from Philadel- 
phia, 'as the ſmall capitals of the merchants 


of Richmond do not allow them to give as 
long credit as the Staunton traders can ob- 


tain in thoſe. two large cities, where they 
alſo find a cheaper market. The trade of 
Staunton has decreaſed of late years on ac- 


count of the eſtabliſhment of ſeveral ſmall 
towns in the county of Greenbriar, as the 
| Koreckeepers in thoſe places buy up ſome 


of the commodities which were formerly 
brought to Staunton, and ſupply the ſame 
parts of the country with articles of mer- 


chandize which were originally ſupplied by 
| Staunton. . 


Two DE WE ey are kh kept in the 
town, but the market is badly furniſhed 
with proviſions. . Meat fells at fix pence a 


pound. Flour fetches about eleven dollars 


the barrel ; 3 it is fine and white, and of a 
taſte infinitely ſuperior. to that on the other 


| fide of the Blas- bwin, The price of 


LS 4 400 of 3 ; ls Wa | a town- 
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2 towüslet of one acre varies according to 
its poſition, from ſixty to a hundred dollars. 
This country i is not free from bilious fevers 
in autumn, yet they are leſs frequent than 
in the low countries Four phyſicians are 
eſtabliſhed in this ſmall town, n ne 
is — extenſive, © 49 
A newſpaper is publiſhed at Semen 
twice a- week, and another is received there 
every week from Wincheſter. Theſe pa- 
pers, it is true, are rather warm in defence 
of the French cauſe, yet they are written 
with moderation, and never attack directly 
or indirectly the government of the United 
States. As far as I am able to ce _ 6 
are but little red. 
1 had a [enifdenible inflammation in my 
eyes, which increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 

on my arrival at Staunton I was abſolutely 

blind. "Tit order to get rid of it, I was 
obliged to have recourſe to bleeding, phyſic, 
and bliſters, and to remain four days in that 
ſmall town. This diſtemper, which I caught 
at Monticello, is very common throughout 
this bans in the hotteſt FOOD of the ſeaſon, 
Ns oy CT 
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eſpecially with thoſe n cape thenaſalyes 
to the ſun. 1 81 


During my ſtay at Wr inn Saks Llodg- 


ed, I ſaw great numbers of travellers paſs 
by: Who were either merchants or ſellers of 
land; going to, Greenbriar and Carolina, or 


perſons on their way to the medicinal ſprings 


for relief from rheymatic -pains, or other 


maladies, Which they had contracted in the 


low. countfies. The political opinions they 
delivered an the courſe of converſation were 


remarkably good. The. declaration made by 


the Preſident, that he will not be a candi- 


date lat the next election, was the common 


topic; and while they uhnimouſſy declared 
that Mr. Jefferſon ſhould be his ſucceſſor, 
they were at the ſame time clearly of opi- 
nion that nothing could repaif his loſs. 
A preſbyterian church has been built at 
Staunton, zi it is well frequented every Sun- 
day by the followers of that ſect, as well as 
by perſons of different religious perſuaſions. 
A Baptiſt preacher delivers now and then a 


ſermon in this church, which does not, how- 


ever, make the leaſt alteration i in the com- 


poſition of the audience. | 
1 ut 


- The: inhabitants: of Staunton, like the 


generality of Virginians, are fond of gamb- 
ling and betting. I witneſſed there two 
miſerable horſe-races. The beſt horſe was 
not worth ſixty dollars, and : the: bets 
amounted to three or four hundred. But 
as money is by no means es they lay 
knives, watches, & c. &c. I have ſeen 
twelye watches depoſited in the hands of 
tbe ſame + umpire. With reſpect to the 
manners of the people here, they are in 
general much like thoſe of Richmond, nor 
are they actuated by a iuperior defire to diſ- 
ee the debts which my contract. 


TOUR FROM STAUNTON - To WIN. 
..- CHESTER. KE YSSEL-TOWN. . 
: The on a: Hens to Wincheſter 
runs into two directions, ten miles from the 
former place, but the two roads thus formed 
join again thirty miles farther on. We had 
been adviſed to ſtrike into the old road, as 
being the beſt, and we preferred it” ac- 
cordingly ; I ſay we, for Mr. Guillemard 
hed! rejoined, me. The road as far as that 
12 „ „ 
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fork, 105 even far beyond it, offers no in - 


tereſting ohjects; it is good, but, to judge 


from the nature of the ground, it muſt be 
almoſt impaſſable in winter. Rocks are very 
' numerous; the habitations do not ſtand at a 


great diſtance from the road, but they have 


a mean appearance. 

Fourteen miles from Staunton, a woman 
ho keeps an inn, or at leaſt. who aſſumed 
the title in an advertiſement over her door, 


was not able to. furniſh us a breakfaſt in 


her hut, the moſt filthy and naſty J have 
hitherto met with throughout America. 
Three miles farther on, we were at con- 
ſiderable pains to obtain one, which fell 


much ſhort of ſatisfying the calls of hunger. 


As we could not entertain the leaſt hopes 
of getting a dinner at Snap's (this is the 
name of the raſter of this ſecond inn), we 


were compelled to brave the intolerable heat 


of the noon-tide fun, and to proceed four 
miles farther. on, to Keyſſel-Town, a town 
which, though only twenty years old, is al- 


ready falliog: into decay. It is an afſemblage 
of about twenty miſerable houſes, four of 


The land is 


which are whiſky-houſes. 
ot 4 generally 
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gen 200d, and fetches upon an ave- 
rage mw fifteen to ſeventeen dollars the 
acre; but uplands ſell only for four or five. 
Keyſſel-Town ſtands Cloſe to the Peaked- 
Mountains, a ridge which ftretches, without 
the leaſt interruption,” from tlie northern 
branch of the Shenandoah to Newton, that 
is, about ſixty miles in a direction parallel to 
the Blue-Mountalns, which are fifteen miles 
diſtant. This chain is, in fact, only a con- 
tinuation of the fame mountain; for the 
ſummit forms throughout its whole extent 
a ſtraight line, uninterrupted by flight dif- 
ferences in point of form. The ſtate of 
culture is here much the ſame as in all the 
preceding diſtricts; large quantities of land 
in poſſeſſion of the ſame owner, and put 
into cultivation until they are completely | 
exhauſted. Hemp, which grows very fine, 
is cultivated throughout the whole of this 
country, but flax is merely attended to on 
account of the ſeed. The number of cattle 
is very conſiderable, but they are conſtantly 
kept in the woods. There are but very few 
farmers who ftall ther, even in winter, 
W the froſt 3 is for three months very 
| | ſevere ; 
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ſevere: they then: ſtrew a few. handfuls of {Gate 
bad hay before the door, which theſe poor parts 
lean animals come to eat; and this muſt quitt. 
laſt until the next day, when they return I cnce, 
for the ſame ſcanty ſupply. Dung is con- fte. 
ſequently little valued in this country. Al. Wand : 
though this is the general method, yet there {MW purct 
are ſome exceptions for the better. wher 

On the; journey from Staunton to Keyſſel. ment 
Torn we paſs the northern branch of the ſtance 
Shenandoah, and the Middle-Creek. Two this « 
phyſicians | and four inn-keepers conſtitute on pe 
the principal population of Keyſſel- Town. ¶ ready 
One of the phyſicians is alſo maſter of an price 
inn; the other, a German by birth, formerly ing p 
employed in the Dutch ſervice at Batavia periei 
and the Cape of Good Hope in the hoſpi- I fem 
tals, enjoys, it is ſaid, ſome, reputation in I Meat 
the country... We were told that people freſh 
frequently come forty miles to conſult, him. Wl habits 
His name is Dr. Hall; we ;faw. him; he Greer 
ſeems to poſſeſs more knowledge than phy- I purch 
ſicians generally do in this country; but this We ſ⸗ 
diſtinction is no peculiar ground of praiſe. WM thirty 
This doctor, who arrived in America four- was 


teen Years. ago, has ſucceſſively reſided i in the rick(b 
ſtate 


. 
19 44 


ſtate of New- Vork, Jerſey, and different 
parts of Virginia. In the laſt inſtance he 
quitted. the weſtern mountains, three years 
ſince, to ſettle ; in Keyſſel- Town; he ſold for 
fifteen hundred dollars ninety-acres of land, 
and a houſe, which two years before: he had 
purchaſed for two hundred and forty, and 
where he had actually made ſome improve- 
ments. I mention: this fact, becauſe in- 
ſtances of a ſimilar kind ſeldom happen in 
this country, They depend undoubtedly 
on pecuhar circumſtances ; for, as has al- 
ready been obſerved,” the increaſe of the 
price! of land in Virginia i is far from keep- 
ing pade with the rapid progreſſion it ex- 
periences in the northern States, and which 
ſeems to commence in South-Carolina.— 
Meat is fold for three pence a pound, aud 
freſh pork for from four to five. Some in- 
habitants of theſe parts buy up ſalt pork in 
Greenbriar-Gounty, and retail it here. They 
purchaſe it for five pence, and ſell it for nine. 
We ſaw at Mr. Snap's a waggon loaded with 
thirty hundred weight of this article, which 

was to be ſold in the environs of Frede- 
nckiburg, - The foil n in general of 
n 


N 
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calcareous earth, and the uppermoſt layer 
is clay, which is frequently ſo red, that you 
would ſuppoſe it to be of a ferruginous na- 
ture. The habitations are pretty numerous 
but mean and poor. Some mills on the 
creek do not look quite fo wretched ; but 
there is not one good ' houſe, not one good 
ſtable, and not one good barn, 'even on the 
eſtates of the moſt ur indeed farmers. 


ſort of 

RET. and R 

1825 : | middl 

The houſe of one 6 Pibierig: twelve mules uninfc 
from Keyſſel-Town, had been pointed out e 
to us as a comfortable manſion. We did I” An 
not find Pickering there, but Frey, a Ger- Germ: 
man, to whom the former ſold it laſt year, Th 
and who had eſtabliſhed" himſelf here ſome 6e 
weeks before our arrival. The houſe was ths { 
in fo wretched a ſtate as to be ſeen through relliny 
on all ſides; there was nothing to eat either Nef 
for man or horſe, nor was there any drink to and * 
be got but whiſky. We were, however, M's ti 
obliged to content ourſelves with this but; i '*** 
for it was night, and we ſhould have been 3 


obliged to travel four miles more in ſearch 
i | of 
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f another inn, which perhaps might not 
have been better. We accordingly accom- 
modated ourſelves to circumſtances, and were 
informed that. this Frey, the ſon of a Ger- 
man, came laſt year from Reading, and paid 
iree hundred and twenty dollars for his 
houſe, two. diſtilleries, which belong to it, 
id fixty-two acres of good land. This tract 
of country is peopled by one and the ſame 
fort of emigrants, who come from Lancaſter 
and Reading, good ſubjects, honeſt people, 
middling cultivators ; but awkward, rude, 
uninformed, and dirty. Theſe qualities and 
inconveniences gharacterize all the ſettlers 
ag Nin America who are. Germans, « or ſons of 
Germans. | 


- The air here is ſo intenſely hot, and the 
ne Ds of the ſun beat with ſuch violence, at 
a; bis ſeaſon of the year, that to render tra- 
oh relling during the day at all tolerable, it is 
er neceſſary to depart even before daybreak ; 


and to reſt from ſeven or eight in the morn- 
ing till fve in the evening; when the tra- 
veller muſt: ſet forward again, to make a 
moderate day's journey before the arrival of 
night. With thels. hours one can ſeldom 
4; proceed 
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proceed more than five and twenty miles : night 
day; for it is neceſſary, both to the rider 
and his horſe, to travel at an eaſy pace, 
The ſun begins to ſcorch as ſoon as it riſes; 
at five in the morning the heat is already 
inconvenient ; in the evening it 18 exceſſive 
till ſun-ſet ; and even long after the ſun is 
down, the ground and all the ſurrounding 
objects are impregnated with heat, and con- 
tinue to reffect it upon the traveller. But 
after all, though the air is ſultry through the 
© whole day, I have always ſuffered leſs from 
it than from the burning rays of the ſun, 


which to me were terrible. And very ol. we 
ten, in deſpight of the management I have we 
talked of, the traveller loſes the advantage cout 
of part of his precautions, from the want of | viey 
inns at convenient diſtances; being com- ſee 
pelled, whatever he may endure, to proceed are 
further into the morning than eight o'clock, dwe 
and to begin his journey again Salter than Wl cul! 
five in the evening. This happened to us Ne 
yeſterday, which was the 5th of July. We jou 
could find no place to reſt at, till noon; con 
and were obliged to ſet out again at four, bui 
to reach our -miſeradle inn by the time but 


2 
night In: 
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night began to fall. Travelling in this 
manner defeats the intention of one who 
uavels from curioſity ; for, beſide his being 
in danget of falling fick, he arrives at the 
end of his day's journey ſo fatigued as to be 
incapable of exertion, and unfit for enquiry. 


He can ſcarcely' go twenty paces from his 


inn, to ſee an object wortby of being vifited; 
and has barely ſtrength to ſupport a languid 
exiſtence. 

Newmarket was the firſt bs where 
we ſtopped ; it is eight miles diſtant from 
our wretched night- quarters, from which 
we were not able to ſet out as ſoon as 
we could have wiſhed. The aſpect of the 
country does not offer the leaſt variety of 
views. On ſome farms we now and then 
ſe barns, better ſtocked then they generally 
are in this part of the country; but the 


dwellings are all ſmall log-houſes, and the 


culture is bad. Between Frey's inn and 
Newmarket the two branches of the road 


join again into one. Newmarket is a more 


conſiderable place than Keyſſel-Town ; the 


buildings: are much of the ſame conſtruction, 


but in a better condition. It is alſo ſituated 

+ S 3 

ma more extenſive plain than we have ſeen 
| | | 11 
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in our travels between the Stains. As 
to the price of commodities, the manners of 
the inhabitants, and the culture ef the ſoil, 
the difference is ſo very trifling, as not to 
deſerve any notice. | 


THE VALLEY AND RIVER SHENAN- 
DOAH. , PEATON. | 


After an up and down hill journey of five 
miles farther on a road filled with looſe 
ſtones, we entered the valley of Shenan- 
doah, where meadows become more fre- 
quent. , The heat of the day did not allow 


us to proceed farther than Peaton s houſe, 


where, contrary to what we had been led 


to expect, we found the beſt accommoda- 


tion we have met with ſince we left Staun- 
„ Peaton kept formerly an inn, but 
having bought, a twelvemonth ſince, a 
pretty conſiderable eſtate at the foot of 
the Blue Mountains, this new acquiſition 
engroſſes almoſt his whole time and atten- 
tion. His wife and children continue, how- 
ever, in his ancient habitation, where he 


bas taken down the fi ign, but continues to 


7 eceive 


— — — . 
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receive travellers who chooſe to ſtop at his 
houſe. The difference between theſe houſes, | 
which are pretty numerous in. Virginia, and 
inns, or ordizaries as they are called in this 
State, is, that in the latter all perſons are 
admitted without diſtinction, but in the for- 
mer none are received but travellers. They 


are thus exempted from noiſe, drunken quar- 


rels, bad payment, and the charges for a li- 
cence. For ſuch houſes, therefore, if they 
are well known, it is a clear profit to take 
down the ſign. But the 1nn-keepers look 
upon them with a jealous eye, and do not 
point them out to travellers ; and but for 
the heat of the ſans: which forced us to ſeek 
ſhelter wherever we hoped we might be able 
to obtain it, we ſhould not have ſtopped at 
peaton- s. We were very well treated there, 
and if we had not been fortunate enough to 
have ſtopped, we ſhould have been obliged 
to go ten miles farther to find even a bad 
inn. Beſides, it was high time for us to 
ſtop; for I felt already the ſymptoms of a 
fever, which prevented me from proceeding 
* farther in; the evening air. 
Wheat is. cultivated in this part of the 
Vol. . country, 
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country, us in all the preceding diſtricts. 
The harveſt has but juſt begun, although the 
wheat is over-ripe. 
the rot, and mowed- with the fickle as in 
Europe. On the other fide of the Bluc 
Mountains, prejudices, ignorance, and the 


habits of the negroes, oppoſe the introduc. | 


tion of the fickle, although ſome farmers, 
who are awate that the uſual mode of mow- 
mg with the ſcythe cauſes a conſiderable 
loſs of grain, ' wiſh to introduce it. But 
| moſt of them are incapable of obſerviition 
or reflection. Mowing with the ſcythe being 
the ufual Way, they thinks, in common with 
the negroes, that it is the beſt. But here, 
where the white people work themſelves 
with"the negroes, and where a great number 
of huſbandmen arrive from countries where 
the ſickle is made uſe of, they find no diffi 
culty in mowing with the fickle. The price 
of land is here much the fame as in Keyſſel- 


Town; it is conſequently twice as dear as 


land of the fame quality on the other fide of 
the Blue Mountains. 

We meet frequently in the road heavy 
waggons covered with Rrong linen, and 


_ ſometimes” 


It is much infe dec with | 
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ſometimes alſo with bear-ſkins, draw by 
four or fix. horſes. It is in ſuch waggons 
that the produce of the country of Teneſſee, 
Kentucky, and the back parts of Virginia, 
as well as ſkins and hides, are conveyed to 
the ports of Alexandria, but more frequently 
to thoſe of Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
they bring back in return the productions of ; 
Europe and the colonies. 2% 


JOURNEY TO STRASBURGH. 


A quarter of a mile from Peaton's houſe 
we croſs the river Shenandoah, which is 


: rather narrow, but very clear ther e, and flows 


in a deep bed, often obſtructed by rocks. 
The banks of it are, in ſome inſtaices, co- 
vered with fine natural graſs. The country 
we traverſe, as far as Woodftock, has but few 
hills, is tolerably inhabited, and is more open 
than before; but the houſes gain nothing 
either in point of convenience or outward 
appearance. Woodſtock is the capital of 


the county of Shenandoah. This town 


chiefly conſiſts of log-houſes, and contains 


from ſeventy to eighty houſes, a court-houſe, 
O 2 and 
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and a bad'priſon, like all the towns of the 
county. It was formerly named Millers 
Town, after the name' of the proprietor of 
ground on which it was built; but the legiſ. 
lature of Virginia, which ſeveral years ago 


had changed this ſyſtem of nomenclature, 


has given it the preſent name. Some ſad- 
ters: carpenters, ſmiths, hatters, and even 
watch-makers, have eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in this ſmall town, which is inhabited by 
Germans, as, in fact, are all the other places 
in this part of Virginia. Negroes are not 
numerous, and only to- be found in large 
families ; there are no more than five hun- 
dred of them in this county, and the whole 
population amounts erage to 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


Between Woodſtock andStrafturgh, for- 


merly Stovers-Town, the ground is extremely | 


ſtony, an nd the habitations are very few. A 
mile on this fide of Straſburgh the fpecies of 
wood ſhews that the ſoil is better the whole 
ſcene 1s changed, the country opens, the 


chain of Peaked Mountains terminates, and 


we deſcend” into what may be called the 


valley of Shenandoah ; for it is on this point 
Where 
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where it really begins, at leaſt for the tra- 
veller. Meadows well furniſhed, with timo- 
thy-graſs and clover are interſperſed with 
fields of wheat and Indian corn, and with 
orchards, which abound with apple- trees in 
this diſtrict. Land coſts here from eighteen 
to twenty-eight dollars the acre, and there 
is but little to be ſold in this town, which 
is entirely inhabited either by Germans,, or- 
children of Germans. The fields are ma- 
nured, and produce from fifteen to twenty- 
five buſhels of wheat per acre. They plough 
with horſes, none of which can be bought 
under one. hundred and. twenty dollars, al- 


though the recent fall in the price of flour 


has alſo leſſened their value, as "a h en 
of all commodities. 
The farmers find no difficulty in procur- 


ing white labourers, whom they pay at the 


rate of ten dollars per month, half a dollar 
per day, and four ſhillings during the har- 
veſt, The cows are very fine, they are 
bred in the country, and ſold for twenty dol- 
lars. Conſiderable numbers of cattle are 
reared, and more particularly fattened in 
the paſtures, and then, as well as the ſheep 

O 3 1 
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| and pigs, which are alfo very numerous, ſent 


to the markets of Baltimore and Philadel- 


| -phia. The wool, not uſed in families for 


manufacturing neceſſary clothing, ſerves to 


ſupport ſome hat-manufactories, which have 


been eſtabliſhed in the country. Some mer- 
chants of the town purehaſe of- ſmall far- 
mers the whole produce of their land, but 


the rich landholders ſend it themſelves to 
Philadelphia. Flour fetches, at this moment 


but ſeven dollars per barrel at Straſburgh, 
and meat three pence a pound. Straſburgh 
contains two churehes ; 'an Anglican, which 


is called the high ehurch in this country, and 


a Preſbyterian· meeting. 
Before we reached the town, we ſind ; in 
the woods ſeveral ſnakes near the road; 


among others, a black ſerpent, thin, long, 


and which glides with great ſwiftneſs, and 


the ſhake known by the name of the glaſs- 
fnake, from its being as tranſparent and brit- 


tle as glaſs. They were about two or three 


feet long, and neither of them venomous. 


— 
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The country continues beautiful FO open 
as far as New-Town, but is leſs inhabited 
than I expected from what I had read and 
heard. One or two handſome houſes of 
planters are ſcen from the road; they are 
more numerous, it is ſaid, on the banks of 
the river Shenandoah, from which we con- 
ſtantly removed to a greater diſtance, after 
we had paſſed Peaton's houſe, fifteen miles 
diſtant from New-Town. The land. is good, 
and its culture and produce are much the 
ſame as in the vicinity of Straſburgh. Ne- 
Town, formerly named Steven/burg, is a 
ſmall town, ſomewhat leſs conſiderable than 
Straſburgh. It contains five hundred inhabi- 
tants, and is peopled, like the whole country, 
by German families. White labourers are 
procured there as eaſily as at Straſburgh, and 
receive nearly the ſame wages; yet during 


the laſt harveſt they ee to work for 


leſs than a buſhel of wheat per day, which 
the farmers were obliged to give, leſt they 


ſhould loſe: their harveſt. The market · price 
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at Alexandria, whither all the flour of the 
country is carried, fixes that of New-Town, 
with the difference of two dollars and a half, 
which are- deducted for freight. Laſt year 
a barrel of flour brought as much as twelve 
dollars and a half at N ew-Town; but at this 
time it coſts no more than fix dollars. Great 
planters only have at New- Town, as in every 
other part of the valley, a conſiderable num- 
ber of negroes; ſmall farmers keep only one 


or two, and work along with them. 


There is no church at New-Town ; we 
| ſeldom meet with any in Virginia where 
divine ſervice is performed ; from time to 
time we ſee indeed old buildings called 
meeting - places, but no ſermons are "delivered 
there, no prayers read, and they do not of 
courſe deſerve the name of church. 

At New-Town we took leave of Mr. Dan- 
dridge, who flept at Peaton's the ſame night 
we 2 and in whoſe company we travelled 
the laſt two days. Mr. Dandridge was ſe- 
cretary to the Preſident, and left him two 


or three months ago. The cireumſtance 


that the Preſident had appointed another 


in his room was recorded in the 
: chronique 
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Ae ſeandaleuſe of Philadelphia, with a 
variety of comments and ſpeculations on the 

motives of this ſeparation; in ſhort, this do- 
meſtic tranſaction in the houſe of the Preſi- 
dent was canvaſſed with all the curioſity, 
ignorance, and loquacity, of a large ſociety 
of idlers; and the newſpapers re-echoed this 
empty noiſe of ſuppoſition and conjecture, 
which are apparently without any ground. 
However this may be, Mr. Dandridge was 
returning from-the county of Greenbriar, 
where be had inſpected ſome eſtates belong- 
ing to the Preſident, and was now going to 
rejoin him at Mont-Vernon. We found 
in him a very pleaſant companion, and he 
ſeemed as much concerned at his parting 
from us as we were to leave him. He is a 
man of a very reſpectable character. 


It WINCHESTER. 


— The plantations increaſe both in number 
0 and ſize, as we approach Wincheſter, which 
"= lies but eight miles from New-Town. It 
r is the capital of Frederick-County, contains 
© 
2? 


upwards of two thouſand inhabitants, and 
1s 
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is built tolerably well, in the midſt of rocks, 
which circymſtance, however, does not pre- 
vent many of the inhabitants from building 
' houſes of wood. It is very difficult to con- 
ceive the motives that led to the conſtruction 
of a town on this ſpot, where only as much 


water is found as is required for the uſe of 


the houſes, and which is upwards of twenty 
miles diſtant from all navigation; it would 
have been far more advantageouſly ſituated 
on the banks of the Shenandoah. The 


rivulet which ſupplies the families of Win- 


cheſter with water in abundance, is the 
ſource of Opeckan-Creek, that empties itſelf 
in a north-eaſt direction into the Potowmack. 
Wincheſter carries on a conſiderable trade 
for its inland poſition, in the midſt of a 
| country which is, as yet, ſo thinly inhabited. 
It ſends to Alexandria: the whole produce of 
the upper country, and draws from Baltimore, 
but eſpecially from Philadelphia, all ſorts of 
dry goods: the traffic, both in buying and 
ſelling, is carried on with ready money. 
The preference which is: given here to 
Philadelphia over Alexandria, in regard to 
the purchaſe of dry goods. reli on the ſame 


grounds 


— 


re- 
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grounds as it does in other places of this 
upper part of Virginia. From the greater 
wealth. poſſeſſed by the merchants of that 


| city, they are able to give longer credit; 


they receive the goods from the firſt hands, 
and conſequently can fell them cheaper ; 
their warehouſes being plentifully ſtocked 
with merchandize, the buyers can alfo ſuit 
themſelves better circumſtances, none of 
which take place at Alexandria, and which 
being leſs combined at Baltimore than at 
Philadelphia, cauſed the latter to be reſorted 
to in preference to the former, notwithſtand- 
ing its greater diſtance: it is by land that all 
theſe productions and commodities are con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and arrive from Phila- 
delphia. The carriage from Philadelphia 
to Wincheſter coſts from four to five dollars 

per hundred weight ; and from Wincheſter 
to Alexandria, two dollars and a half, as it 
does from -New-Town. Heavy merchan- 
dize, ſuch as grocery, is at times ſent by ſea 
from Philadelphia to Alexandria, whence 
it is conveyed to Wincheſter in waggons, 
which, if not obliged to go back empty from 


want of a load, are paid at the rate of one 
EE 
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dollar and a half per Kindred weight. The 
produce ſent from Wincheſter conſiſts chiefly 


of flour. The environs of this place, as well 


as the back country, whence it draws the 


neceſſary ſupplies of proviſions, abound in 
wheat; mills are very numerous in that di- 
ſtrict; hemp, ſome linſeed, hats and hard- 
ware, great quanties of which are manufac- 
tured in Frederick-County, are alſo produc- 
tions of this country. Upwards of thirty well- 
| ſtocked ſtores, or ſhops, have been opened at 
Wincheſter ;- the value of European good, 
which it yearly draws from Philadelphia, or 
Baltimore, is eſtimated at two hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, or fix hundred ſixty- ſix thou- 
fand fix hundred and fixty-ſix dollars ; ; they 
ſell at Wincheſter thirty per cent dearer 
than in the former places. * 
The profeſſion of a lawyer is as lucrative 
in Wincheſter as in all the other parts of 
Virginia. More than twenty of them find 
conſtant practice, and are in thriving cir- 
cumſtances; Mechanics are found in abun- 
dance; even a coach-maker, and ſeveral 
watch- makers, have ſettled there. Five 


churches have been built at Wincheſter; 2 


Roman 


—ñ̃ͤ ͤ K＋[2w»wC‚— > O—— 


"he Roinnieh Catholic, an Anglican, a Preſby- 
fly terian, a German Lutheran church, and a 


Methodiſt meeting-houſe, but without any 
miniſters being peculiarly attached to them. 


fide of the Blue Ridge, and only comes from 
time to time. The Roman Catholic curate, 
who lives in. Maryland, viſits this place; alſo 
when he chooſes; and ſo do the reſt. + The 
methodiſt meeting-houſe excepted, divine 


uc- 
all- 


| at ſervice 1s. thus: performed here by itinerant 
od, prieſts, who are not in the habit of travel 
or ling much in Virginia for the -purpoſe of 
ou- propagating religious truths. But, on the 
pu- other hand, it is certain that the number of 
1ey gaming-tables has of late much increaſed in 
rer this town, and they are all of them aſſidu- 
ouſly frequented. This is a ſort of worſhip, 
ive in the obſervance of which but few Virgi- 
of nians incur the charge of infidelity. 
ind Beſides an indifferent priſon, and a very 
ir- decent court-houſe, Wincheſter contains a 
in- fine building deſtined for the poor. The 
ral expence of this houſe, which is kept but 
ive very careleſsly, is raiſed by a poll- tax on 
; * I Vhite people and negroes, The poor, how- 
Jan OED 
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The Engliſh miniſter reſides on the other 


ever, 
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ever, do not derive all the advantage it might 
afford if the public money were huſbanded 
with more economy. I have not been able 
to procure much minute information relative 
to the management of this houſe, but I have 
ſeen enough of it, to induce me not to wiſh 


for further particulars: Beſides my opinion 
on this ſpecies - of eſtabliſhments is fixed, 
They afford in a bad and imperfe& manner 
the aſſiſtance which the poor have a right to 
claim from ſociety. The care of old and 
infirm people, ſupported by the public, would 
be far more uſefully entruſted to private fa- 
milies for a reaſonable compenſation; and 
thus public charity would be confined to the 
ſole claſs of the poor who really deſerve it. 
Alms-houſes for the indigent are ſources of 


poverty; for they muſt be inhabited, and 


even filled. The idler conſiders them as un- 
failing reſources, and is thus encouraged in 
his idleneſs; while a wicked ſon ſees in 
them a certain retreat for his father and 


mother, which hardens him in his guilty diſ- 


poſition not to aſſiſt them in diſtreſs, &c. &c. 
If in old ſtates, which are extremely po- 

pulous and gangrened with miſery and vice, 
| - | the 


207 
the eſtabliſhment of hoſpitals. for the poor 
ſhonld be deemed uſeful, their number ought 
at leaſt to be confined within the bounds of 
indiſpenſable neceſſity, Now this neceſſity 
exiſts not, nor can it exiſt, in an infant 
country like America, which abounds in the 
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eaſily fupport ſach of its members as are re- 
duced to penury by old age or infirmities; 
where the number of thoſe who have no re- 


there ſhould exiſt any, is at leaſt very ſmall; 
very ſcareĩty of thoſe who need alms. 
It is a painful duty to acknowledge that 


poor-houſes are far more frequently the re- 


dolence of choſe who ought to attend to the 


in relief of the poor, than the effects of true 
in humanity. The importance of enacting wiſe 
nd laws with refpect to mendicants is not yet = 
lil. fufficiently felt: the taſk is, indeed, difficult; 
ve. but they fre intimately connected with the 
po- protperity of A great flatioh, and with che 
ce, happineſs of all its members. e 


the ; bo 2x. : : Wa 


means of ſubſiſtence, placed within the reach 
of every body ; where every family may 


Jations to retreat to in ſuch a ſituation, if 


and where private charity is excited by the 


fults of the vanity of cities, and of the in- 
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Two or three pitiful ſchools form all the 
reſources of the inhabitants of Wincheſter for abc 
the education of their children. ſan 
The town contains ten or twelve inns, 
large and ſmall, which are often full. It BE 
lies in the way of all travellers who proceed 
to the back parts of Virginia, to Teneſſee, 
or to the mineral ſprings in the counties of 
Auguſta and Berkley. Many families which 
are emigrating into the new countries allo 
paſs through Wincheſter. In the courſe of 

laſt year upwards. of four thouſand perſons 
paſſed through the place, who were going to 
ſettle in Feneſſee or Kentucky. 

A well-ftocked market is held there twice 
a week, The price of meat is five pence a 
pound; a pair of fowls coſts from two to 
three / ſhillings, and butter eleven pence 2 
pound. Every. inhabitant has a garden, 
which produces the neceſſary. vegetables for 
his conſumption- Board and lodging coll 
five dollars a week. Negroes are very nu- 
merous in Wincheſter; but White labourers 
are not eaſily, procured, and receive higher 
wages than i in ane ag as ihk. 


ing counties, 31 df r e 
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The population of the county amounts to 
above twenty-one thouſand fouls, four thous 
ſand five hundred of whom are negro ſlaves. 


. 


PERKLEY-COUNTY.. CHARLESTOWN. 


Although dwelling-houſes and. canon 
are tolerably numerous between Wincheſter 
and Charleſtown; yet the country is ſtill cg- 


eye does not enjoy any of the pleaſant views 
which this fine tract of land, bounded on the 


right and left by the beautiful chains of the 


Blue and North Mountains, would offer, if 
it were well cleared, A few miles from the 
town the road takes a north-eaſt direction to- 
wards the Potowmack. Along the firſt part 
of this road only ſmall and wretched habi- 
tations are to be ſeen ; ; and it is not until 
we enter the county of Berkley, ele ven miles 
from Wincheſter, that the plantations be- 
come more conſiderable, the fields more ex- 


tenſive, and better cultivated, and that the 


whole landſcape aſſumes an appearance of 
wealth. The qwelling · houſes are, in ge- 
neral, better built, and ſome which belong 

Vor. II. . P to 


| vered with wood to ſuch; a degree, that the 
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to rich planters have a handſome appear- 
unce: but woods predominate ſtill too much, 
and more ground lies uncleared than would 


ſuffice to ſupport a population thirty times 


more numerous than it is at preſent. - 


Charleſtown is a ſmall place, built within 
theſe ten or twelve years, conſiſting of about 
forty houſes. The inhabitants of this place 
and its environs are moſtly emigrants from 
the lower parts of Virginia. A few of them 
came from PeunſylVahia, and theſe are al 
Germans. This diſtrict is inhabited by more 


opulent planters than any other of the valley 


we have hitherto traverſed. The number of 

negroes is conſequently conſiderable; and 
white labourers are ſcarce in proportion: it 
is with great difficulty that any of the latter 
can be procured during the harveſt at the rate 
of two dollars per day. The difficulty of 
finding labourers at that important period 
obliges the farmer to have his wheat cut with 
the keytbe, although he is fully aware of the 
inconvenience which attends this operation, 


and which is more conſiderable here than 


elſewhere, for the thickrieſs of the crops ob- 


| ſtruets the action of the ſeythe, and a greater 


quantity 


down. C: ; Ay, 
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quantity: of corn is accardingly ſhaken out by 
the-additional yea TOI in 3 it 


1 {1 


7 . hw 3 = 


in 1 any other on of Virginia. Very few of 


the planters poſſęſs more than two thouſand 
acres of land, aud few even ſo much. The 


culture is bettef, the fields are better plough- 


ed, better huſbanded, and are even a little 
dunged. An acre produces from twenty to 
twenty-five buſhels of wheat; oats are culti- 


vated in Sons} numbers of cattle are 


lept i in the mea The whole produce 
is diſpofed of in the Ra manner as that: of 
3 environs of Wincheſter, Straſburgh, &c. 
But it is from. Wincheſter that the 
= or ſhops of Charleſtown receive their 
ſupplies : none of the | ſhop-keepers is ſuf- 
ciently rich to draw merchandize ane 
from the ſea- ports. g i 
Two tolerably good ſchools, one 5 Evg- 
liſh, and another for Latin, are eſtabliſhed at 
Charleſtown, to which children are fre- 
quently ſent from Wincheſter. The price 
of inſtruQtion for each pupil at theſe ſchools 
P 2 amounts 
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amounts to five dollars for Engliſh, and ſe- 
venteen for Latin, The eorporation is build- 
ing a houſe in which theſe two ſchools are 
to be united, and is deſirous that a native of 
France would fix himſelf here As ſer of 
the French language. 

A Prefbyterian and a Methodiſt church 
have alſo been erected in this ſmall town, 
and the Epiſcopalians have built another 
two miles farther. Theſe three churches 
have miniſters, ſupported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; but their allowance is not ſuffi- 
cient. to relieve them from the neceſſity of 
being alſo paid by other congregations, ſo 
that divine ſervice is performed at Charleſ- 
town every fortnight only, and it is ſaid that 
even on theſe mags the: _—_— are but 
little frequented. ? 

No market wk "IRON as yet effabliſhed 
in Charleſtown, every one ſupplies himſelf 
with proviſions as well as he can. Meat 
coſts fix pence a pound, butter nine pence, 
and fowls two ſhillings a pair. 

This town is increaſing every year, and 
many new houſes are. building. The inhabi- 
tants nes us, as in fact they. did every- 

| where, 
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Oey that the air is extremely falubrious ; ; 
and, to judge from the aſpect of the country, 
nothing ſeems here to amn the aſſer- 
tion. 

The culture of dont 3 fa or fix 
miles beyond Charleſtown. The fields are 
all of a vaſt extent, and the crops of Indian 
corn are remarkably fine. The meadows 
are alſo very rich, but they are few in 
number. 


PASSAGE OF THE POTOWMACK 


THROUGH THE BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


"HARPER'S F ERRY. 


Two or chad 1 from Nennt you 
find a ledge of ſmall heights, Which always 
precede and follow the high chains of moun- 
tains; they are ſtony, and but little cleared 
of wood, and the roads are dreadful. 

At laſt we reach the celebrated point, ſo 
much extolled by travellers, and the celebrity 
of which has been greatly increaſed by Mr. 


Jefferſon's Notes the point where the Potow- 


mack, on receiving the Shenandoah, ſeems 
to have broken through the Blue Ridge, to 
T6 open 
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open for its waters a paſſage acroſs this grand 
obſtacle, by which nature intended to ob- 
ſtruct its courſe. The view is beautiful and 
majeſtic. The Shenandoah ſweeps in a 
ſouth-eaſt direction along the Blue Moun- 
tains, and ſeems deſtined thus to prolong its 
rapid courſe all along this ridge, when the 


Potowmack, which As: {ſmooth and ſtill 


from weſt to eaſt, encounters it at a right 


angle, and increaſing the impetus and ra- 


pidity of the Shenandoah, arreſts the natural 


direction of the latter, and carries it along 


acroſs theſe high mountains, which ſeem to 
open for the ſole purpoſe. of letting them 
paſs. The ſcene is grand; it deſerves to be 
viewed, and is wortby of the admiration of 
travellers who delight in the magnificent 
operations of nature. But, however I was 
pleaſed with the fi ght, it did not excite in me 
thoſe emotions of enthuſiaſm which 1 expect. 
ed, which I have ſeveral times experienced 
in the courſe of my life, and which laſt year 


affected me ſo ſtrongly at the view of the 


fals of Niagara. The flight impreſſion 
made upon my mind by 4 ſudden en- 


counter: of the Potowmack and Shenandoah, 
and 
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and by their paſſage thrgugh the .Blue-Ridges, 
js it to be aſcribed to the idea I. had precon- 
ceived, and to the high expectations raiſed 
in my mind by the accounts J had heard 
and rcad on this ſubject? But 1 arrived 
laſt year with fimilar, nay ſtronger, | precon- 
ceptions at the ſtupendous cata of Nia- 
gara, and my aſtoniſhment. and admiration 
were, not diminiſhed ; ; on the contrary, they 
grew. ſtronger. and ſtronger every moment, 
while I was contemplating this wonder of 
nature, which engaged, as it were, every 
power of my ſoul; and the emotions it ex- 
cited are ſtill preſent to my mind. Is the 
want of enthuſiaſtic feeling, perhaps, owing 
to my actual diſpoſition, which renders me 


leſs ſuſceptible of the charms of enchant- 


ment? This may be ; my foul has fince 
laſt year. undoubtedly ſuſtained ſome loſs i in 
this reſpect; yet I am not become abſolutely 
cold and inſenſible to the beauties of nature; 


and 1 indulge in a belief, that 1. ſhall not 


ſtand unſupported - in my opinion on this 


grand and beautiful ſcene, Which 1 have 5 


viewed with admiration and delight, but 
P 4 1 which 


| myſelf, 
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which {peared to' me inferior to "this dee 
ſcriptions given of it. 
] I myſt here obſerve, he way of a remark 
on the climate of America, that a very hot 
day was ſucceeded, at Harper's Ferry, by an 
evening ſo exceſſively y cold, that I was obliged 
to put on my great coat to be able for ſome 
time to remain in the open air, and that! 
was ſdon obliged to ſtep into the houſe and 
ſhut ſome of the windows. This tempera- 
ture of the air is not, however, common in 
this place; and the inhabitants were as 
ſtrangely and Gifagreeably affected 9 N it as 
The beautiful valley of Shenandoah; which 
has alſo been more extolled, in my opinion, 
than it deſerves, terminates at this point. It 
is a fine country, inhabited by an induftrious | 


and active people; a country, formed by na- 
ture to be rich, and which we do not expect 


to find between theſe two chains of moun- 


tains, at leaſt not in Virginia, after having 
travelled through other parts of that State, 


where ſo much activity and induſtry are 


confidered as things utterly impoſſible; yet 
it 
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it is but 'thinly inhabited in proportion to its 
extent, and to the length of time fince it firſt 
began to be ſettled; Scarcely any part of 

it is cultivated with careful attention and 
ſill; the price of land is Very low, improve- 
ments proceed but ſlowly; and if we call to 
recolleion the plainson the Mohawk- River 

in the north of the State of New. Vork, we 
moſt allow, that the valley of Shenandoah 
teſerves the praiſe of being the fineſt part of 
Virginta, but not of all America, as is fre- 
quently aſſerted in written and verbal ac- 
connts of this valley. It is from a fort of , 
ſpirit of juſtice that I thus expreſs myſelf, 

on this part of the eountry, in a manner dif- 

„ ferent from that of many others, whoſe opi- 

t nion may, undoubtedly, have more weight 

8 than mine; but I have, nevertheleſs, paſſed 

- MW through this valley with ſatisfaction and 

t pleaſure ; and I wiſh, for the happineſs of 

s the Virginians, that -many other parts of 

7 their State reſembles this. The want of 
5 population would ſoon be ſupplied, and none 

- of the preſent inhabitants would n = 
1 
b 


into other States. | 
In the valley. of Shenandoah are many 
| home- 


* 
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home-manufactories, which is rarely the caſe 
in any other part of Virginia. The richeſt 
counties in this plain are thoſe of Shenan- 
doah, Frederick, and Berkley, eſpecially the 
latter. Pigs are bred here in great numbers; 
they run now and then into the woods, as 
they do in other parts of Virginia, but they 
return;þgme almoſt every day, and are fed 
there. E A conſiderable trade in ſalt pork 15 
carried on in this valley. The population 
of Berkley-County amounts nearly to twenty- 
three thouſand inhabitants, three thouſand of 
whom are ſlaves. In this county, near the 
Potowmack, is ſituated the moſt frequented 
medicinal ſpring in the United States. Al- 
though it poſſeſſes leſs powerful qualities 
than the ſprings in the county of Auguſta, 
and is leſs. hot; yet the beauty of the coun- 
try, and its vicinity to the maritime pro- 
vinces, which. are the moſt populous, the 
neighbourhood of ſome ſmall towns, tole- 
rably inhabited, and the great variety of ac- 
commodations which the village that ſur- 
rounds, the ſpring offers to the gueſts, induce 
the majority of patients to prefer it to the 
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on les ag te Haan we ber 1 
late of Maryland. But before I bid a laſt 
farewel to Virginia, I cannot forbear making 
ſome general obſervations on this State, which 
s ſo highly intereſting on account of its vaſt 
ertent, the great number of repreſentatives 
it ſends-to Nane the influence which it 
v ſuppoſed: to have over the Union in ge- 
neral, and over the ſouthern States in par- 
ticular; and, laſtly, on account of the differ- 
ence of 5 e entertained by its e 
and foes. SWA 78 31 f 8 
ta, Natars has done avick for Virginia, ber- 


n- haps more than for any other ſtate of the 


ro- Union. The ſoil is, in general, good, and 
the extremely varied; the climate, no doubt, is 
le- rather. hot in ſummer ; the heat, however, 


c- zs but little troubleſome, for the inhabitants 


are eaſily accuſtomed to it; on approaching 
cor paſſing the mountains it becomes more 
he WI moderate, and tolerable even in the midſt 


of ſummer : vegetation is wonderfully power- 
L | FT. ful 
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Ful in Virginia, and the climate favours the 


culture of almoſt all known productions. 


Virginia, it is true, has no port on the At. 
lantic ; but ſhe poſſeſſes a multiplicity of 
harbours on her numerous and beautiful 
rivers, the navigation of which admits of 


ſailing up very high to receive the produce 


of remote diſtricts; and, as has been already 
obſerved, the ſituation of North-Carolina is 
ſuch; that the overplus of the produce in 
grain of that extenſive State muſt in a great 
meaſure paſs through the hands of the mer- 
chants of Virginia. The want of ſea-ports, 
which is not attended with any inconveni- 
ence for Virginia, is, on the other hand, 
productive of the great advantage of being 
ſecure in time of war from-the inſults of the 


enemy, who, in order to burn its towns or 


plunder the country, would be obliged either 
to land in another State, or to venture into 
the Chefapeak. Theſe immenſe advantages 
are incontrovertibly poſſeſſed by Virginia, 
whoſe lower parts, although unhealthful, yet 


are not more ſo. than thoſe of Maryland, of 
ſore diſtricts of Pennſylvania, and of the 
| Ons of New-York, and are certainly more 


ſalubrious 
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ftobrious than the lower parts of the two 
Carolinas and Georgia. Virginia alſo-enjoys 


Ons, 
At. the great additional advantage of being al- | 
of moſt entirely free from all dangerous ani- 8 


wals. The rattle-ſnake is uncommon to 


tiful 
. of Ml fuch a degree, that a great many inhabitants 
luce who live in the woods never beard it men- 


tioned; Let us now conſider, whether Vir- 
ginia has improved theſe great advantages 
by her conſtitution, laws, and civil relations; 
what is her real ſtrength, her ſtrength in re- 
lation to the other daes and what are her 
reſources. | 

The conſtitution of vun was formed 
the firſt of any of the United States; it is 
likewiſe the moſt imperfect. Repreſenta- 
tion, the firſt baſis of every democratical 
conſtitution, is unequal in this ſtate. Each b 


; of | 
| 

her county ſends two repreſentatives to the le- | 

nto giſlature: but theſe counties vary in point of 

ges population ſo very much, that ſome furniſh | 


only one company of militia, while others i 
yet raiſe four battalions. Thus the proportional 
of difference of repreſentation between the | 
the eounties is as one to ſixteen. The organiza- i 
ore tion of the ſeuate i is, in this point of view, | 
equally 
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equally JefeQive. In, regard to the election 


of ſenators the State is divided into twelve 


diſtricts, which are compoſed of an unequal 
number of counties. Ten of theſe diftrigs 
lie between the ſea and the Blue-Ridge, aud 
two only are ſituated beyond the mountains, 
In this latter part of the State the population 


| is not ſo great as in that which is called Old 


Virginia: ; but it will ſoon become equal to 
it, becauſe many of the inhabitants of the old 
ſettlements emigrate either into the weſtern 
diſtricts, or beyond the mountains; at pre- 
ſent even, it is more than half that of the 
other. There is, then, a ſtriking inequality 
| likewiſe in the repreſentation of the ſenate, 
which is not compoſed, like that of the ſe- 
nate of the Union, and of ſome other States, 


of elements different from thoſe of the houſe 


of repreſentatives. The. governor is a mere 
ſhadow of authority, he has not the power 
of performing any act but by the advice of 
bis executive council, compoſed of eight 
perſons, two only of whom go out every 
year, according to the choice of the legiſla- 
ture, Thus the poſſibility that many of the 

members will hold their ſeats in the. council 
| for 
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for life gives them conſiderable influerice, and 
adds a total want of authority to the impoſ- 
fibility of acting in which the governor 1 1s 
placed by the conſtitution. bo 
This conſtitution is alſo objected to on the 


x. ground of its not being the work of a con- 
” vention appointed ad hoc, but having been 
il WW made, by the legiſlature which exiſted under 


to the Engliſh dominion, and which, after hav- 
ld ing ſhaken' off the Britiſh yoke, modelled the 
a conſtitution, without having been elected 
# and afſembled for that purpoſe, as in the 
ic WF other ſtates. This reproach might have had 


* ſome foundation, although the cireutbſtahren 
f in Which the Egillature was placed at that 
* time reduce it almoſt to nothing; ; but at this 
Sy time it 1s altogether unfair, becauſe the con- 


e ſtitution, made by an aſſembly whether com- 
e petent or otherwiſe, has been adopted by the 
[ whole ſtate; and followed theſe twenty years 
i paſt without the leaſt objection. Whatever, 
i therefore, may be its advantages or incon- 
J veniences, its origin ſhould not be now a 
matter of reproach. Such as it is, it meets 
with much cenſure in the ſtate; and the | 
number of thoſe who loydly demand an al- 
teration, 


* CD 
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_ eration, although from different motives, i; 

very conſiderable, The law which places far 
landed property out of the reach of creditor 
in the recovery of debts would be immortal 
in any country, and under any government 
whatever. In countries where ariſtocracy 
forms the leading principle of government, 

and it is intended to have a rich nobility and 
a ſucceſſion of opulent families, that prin- 


For family eſtates being there conſidered as 
permanent property, it is held, that the title 
of their preſent occupiers is confined to a 

mere uſufruct. This law, unjuſt as it ö 


mat 
-under ariſtocr atic governments as any- where _ 
elſe, is there at leaſt a politic meaſure, in the oh 


ſenſe. which under this ſort of government al! 
is attached to that term, and is moreover 
confined to the property of ſome families. 
But in a country where democracy forms liſp 
the baſis of government, and whoſe conſti- geg 
tution is preceded by a declaration of the 
rights of man, this law, deſtitute even of a 
pretext, is expoſed in all the. diſgraceful WM = A 
nakedneſs of its native immorality, The 
law. which goes + ſo Niro againft g gambling 
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is undoubtedly very moral and good : but ſo 
far from being duly enforced, it is publicly 
violated every day; gaming being no-where 
more practiſed, or productive of greater diſ- 
orders, than in Virginia. It would, there- 
fore, be much better for the ſtate were 
gambling authorized by law; for of alt diſ- 
orders, that of a public contempt of the laws 
is the moſt deſtructive to a civilized ſtate. 
Another great diſorder in the ſtate of Vir- 
ginia is the habitual want of punctuality in 
the payment of debts; for, independently of 
the immorality of this part of the public 
manners, this bad habit, which enriches not 
even thoſe who do not pay, deprives the 
public wealth of many reſources, and injures 
all forts of improvements. The reſources of 
chicanery afford in Virginia, as they do 
every-where elſe, a ſtrong ſupport to this 
diſpoſition of the Virginian people; ſince the 
definitive ſentence of payment in regard to 
the cleareſt and moſt incontrovertible debt 
may be retarded full five years. 

As to trade and commerce, Virginia, al- 
though very advantageouſly ſituated for the 
moſt extenſive commercial operations, yet 
Vol. III. 1 carries 
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carries on but a very inconſiderable trade. 
The merchants are neither poſleſſed of the 
ſame capitals, nor enjoy the ſame credit, as 
in the other trading ſtates of North America. 
So far are they from ſupplying with pro- 
viſions the back parts of the ſtate, that the 
latter draw them directly from Baltimore 


The total value of the exports of the dif- 
ferent. ports of Virginia amounted in the 
year 1791 to 3,131,863 dollars; in 1 792 to 
3,342,823; in 1793 to 2,987,097; in 1794 
to 3,320,030; and in 1795 to 3,490,043 


dollars. 


The population of Virginia ſhould ſeem 
very conſiderable, if we reflect that this ſtate 
tends twenty-one members to the Congrels 


of the Union, and that the population of 


each ſtate ſhould regulate the number of its 
repreſentatives at that general council. But 
this population, which'by the cenfus of 1791 
amounts to ſeven hundred and forty-feven 


thouſand fix hundred and ten perſons, com- 


prizes two hundred: and ninety-ſeven thou- 
ſand fix hundred and twenty-ſeven ſlaves. 


Fhe area of the ſtate contains ſeventy thou- 
| ſand 
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fand ſquare miles; this makes per ſquare 
mile about ten two thirds of inhabitants, 
three ſevenths of whom are negro ſlaves. 
The population of the whites, which is un- 
doubtedly increaſed by reproduction, gains 
nothing by migration ; for no Virginian will 
deny, that the ſtate is loſing every year more 
by the emigration of its inhabitants than it 
obtains emigrants from other ſtates ; ſo that 
this population, if well counted, is, perhaps, 
inferior to that of any other ſtate of the 
Union. In a great part of Virginia the heat 
of the climate, and the uſe of ſlaves, render 
that claſs of men idle and averſe to labour, 
} who in the other ſtates, under different cir- 
cumſtances, are ſpurred on to induſtry and 
activity by indigence and want. We find, 
accordingly, that a leſs quantity of land is 
cultivated here, in proportion to the extent 
and population of the country, than in other 
| ſtates, and that but very few branches of in- 
duſtry. have gained ground in Virginia, al- 
though the country is fitted for all 'thoſe 
- which have been eſtabliſhed in other parts 
of the United States. There is no ſtate fo 

a entirely deſtitute of all means of public edu- 
Q 2 cation 
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cation as Virginia; and it may be fairly ſaid, 
that the only college ſhe poſſeſſes is the moſi 
imperfect in point of inſtruction, and the 
worſt managed of any of the Union. On a 
candid conſideration of theſe- circumſtances, 


juſtice the power of the ſtate of Virginia. 
The power of a ſtate is the reſult of its 
real ſtrength : Virginia, as has already been 
obſerved, is undoubtedly invited by nature to 
become the moſt powerful, or one of the 
moſt powerful, of the Union. But in order 
to attain this end, bad laws muſt be ſuper- 
ſeded by good ones; the manners mult be 
corrected, induſtry encouraged, and the boun- 
ties of nature turned to advantage. Theſe 
are the reſources of Virginia, which futurity 
will call forth. As Virginia contains ſome 
men of public ſpirit and extenſive informa- 
tion, occupied with the welfare of the coun- 
try and deſirous of effectuating it, and as the 
legiſlature itſelf ſeems to pay much attention 
to this point, the time of improvement may 
be near; but it is not yet come, and my 
obſervations merely apply to the preſent ſtate 
of things. 
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Virginia influences at this moment the 
political opinion of Georgia and North- 
Carolina ; the ſimilar manner in which theſe 
three ſtates vote at the congreſs at leaſt 
warrants this opinion. But Georgia 18 a 
feeble ſtate, from her poſition as well as po- 
pulation ; and, were ſhe even more conſider- 
able under theſe points of view than ſhe 
actually is, yet the ſtate of diſorder which 
prevails there would reduce her ſtrength to 
nothing. North-Carolina is not in the ſame 
ſtate of diſorder, but poſſeſſes no ſtrength. 
Men of talents are more ſcarce there than 
in any of the other ſtates; and if ſhe ſhould 
obtain any, ſhe would probably be tired of 
the ſtate of dependence wherein ſhe 1s kept 
by her incapacity. _ 

Virginia does not rely on South- Carolina, 
which may coincide with her in point of po- 
litical opinion, yet defires to have an opinion 
of her own, and ſcorns to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority or influence of another ſtate. _ 
She ranks among her friends the ſtate of 
Kentucky, which was diſmembered from 
Virginia, and Teneſſée, whole intereſts per- : 
fectly concur with hers. She fancies alſo, 
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the may rely on a part of Pennſylvania, But 
all theſe calculations are more than doubtful; 


and were they founded, they have no per- 


manent grounds : they may be uſeful to carry 
a motion in Congreſs; but they do not in- 
creaſe the real ſtrength of Virginia, nor the 
reſources of a political body acting, or deſir- 
ing to act, independently of the Union. 

The reproach frequently preferred againſt 
Virginia, that ſhe deſigns to induce the 
Southern States to withdraw from the Union, 
is certainly unfounded. Not one of the other 
ſtates is, perbaps, more attached to the fe- 
deral government, than Virginia. The Vir- 
ginians are unanimous in this opinion, and 
even reproach the Northern States with an 
intention of operating this diviſion ; yet they 
hope, that Pennſylvania, or at leaſt that part 
which is ſituated on the left of the Suſque- 
hannah, would aſſiſt them in defeating any 
attempt, in Congreſs, to bring on ſuch a rup- 
ture. - 

The Virginians generally enjoy a cha- 
rater for boſpitality, which they truly de- 
ſerve; they are fond of company; their hoſ- 
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reaſon of their ſpending more than they 
ſhould do; for, in gefieral, they are not rich, 
eſpecially in clear income. You find, there- 
fore, very frequently a table well ſerved, and 
covered with plate, in a room where half 
the windows have been broken for ten years 
paſt, and will probably remain ſo ten years 
longer. But fe houſes are in a tolerable 
ſtate of repair, and no part of their buildings 
is better kept than the ſtables, becauſe the 
Virginians are fond of races, huating, in 
ſhort, of all pleaſures and amuſements which 
render it neceſſary to take peculiar care of 
horſes, as they are the faſhion of the day. 
The Virginians are good huſbands, and 


good fathers; but, from a love of diſſipation, 


they keep leſs at home than the inhabitants 
of many other ſtates. I have heard ladies 
reproach them with being. ſubje& to jea- 
louſy. This may be the caſe: in every 
country under the ſun diffipated huſbands 
are jealous. The women are amiable, and 
enjoy the reputation of fulfilling their duty 
with the ſame exactneſs as in other parts of 
America, where the. huſbands paſs more 
time with their wives. They are more 

: 2 ſprightly 
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ſprightly and agreeable than in the Eaſtern 
States, but not ſo much ſo as in South-Caro- 
lina; nor are they ſo pretty as in Philadel- 
phia. I have, however, ſeen Virginian ladies 
Who are inferior to none in perſonal charms 
and graceful manners 
Virginia has, ſince the revolution, pond 
actin of diſtinguiſhed talents than, per- 
"haps, any other ſtate of the Union. Fond as 
the inhabitants areſ of diſſipation, a taſte for 
reading ismore prevalent among the gentle- 
men of the firſt elaſs than in any other part 
of America; but the common people are, 
perhaps, moreignorant than elſewherę. Dur- 
ing the WII 8 the revolution, the * 
e . = * i eber a the latter 
ſentiment. is yet ttemblingly alive among all 
claſſes of the people. The,contraſt it forms 
with the maintenance of, ſlavery is truly 
ſtriking; and ſpeeches on liberty and inde- 
pendence ſound rather ſtrangely from the 
hips of maſters of ſlaycs. The Virginians 
are moſt: of them. aware of the inconveni- 
ences: reſulting, from ſlayery,. even with re- 
': __ ta dei v own intereſts ; but the means 
* of 
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of aboliſhing it are liable to numberleſs dif- 
feulties in a country where the number of 
ſlaves is ſo conſiderable as in Virginia. Vet, 
on, the other hand, it muſt be allowed that 
thera are means, the exegution of which, if 
undertaken with, unanimity and ſpirit, would 
te leſs dangerous than many Virginians ſeem | 
to. apprebend. I ſhall ſpeak more fully on 
this ſubject after my viſit to Maryland. The 
Virginians are, in general, good maſters; the 
ſentiments of philanthropy, which hauf not 
jet gained ſufficient ground in Virginia to 
prepare the emancipation of ſlaves, have 
however had influence, enough to cauſe them 
to be better treated and fed. It is generally 
felt in Virginia, that abſolute llavery cannot 
continue long ; men, of ſenſe, at leaſt, are 
cnvinced of "the truth of this remark.. Let 
us indulge. in the hope, that this conviction 
vill inſenſibly lead to ſome generous reſolu- 
tion, which will, prove as beneficial to the 
maſters, as the flaves. = GE 
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nity of Norfolk, yet at a ſhort diſtance from 
*that- place quarries are. found and worked, 
The ſtones employed in building are quartz, 
| feldſpar, and ſteatites. On the fea-ſhore the 
ground conſiſts of a fine ſand, dry and light, 
but is in ſeveral inſtances pierced by rocks 
of granite. In Ds :ſmal-Swamp the ſame frag- 
ments of trees are found buried and preſerved 
under the vegetable earth, in different de- 
grees of depth, as in the plains which riſe in 
the form of 'a terrace near the bed of the 
river Connecticut. Theſe fragments are ſtil 
more abundant there: when dug out of the 
ground they are alſo in a ſoft ſtate, but grow 
hard when expoſed to the air. From the 
mouth of Fames-River, as far as the Blue 
Mountains, the ſame minerals are found as 
in the reſt of America. Near Cheſapeak- 
Bay you meet with irregular maſſes of gra- 
nite, which farther on are replaced by re- 
aular layers of quartz, feldſpars, ſchoerl, and 

an argillaceous ſhiſtus. This ſucceſſion of 
mineral. is found two or three times in the 
tract of country which is waſhed by James- 
River. Near Vork and Williamſburg you 


_ A beds of orftcr<ſhells, four or five 
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fect in dep · nich ſometimes appear above 
the ſurface of the ground; you alſo ſee ſtones 
compoſed of conglomerations of granite, and 
which ſeem to be a ſpecies of imperfe& pud- 
ding-ſtone. The ſtones 'waſhed by the ra- 
pids of James-River at Richmond are a 
ſpecies of granite. On making an excava- 
tion at Raguette, large quantities of copperas- 
ſtone, enveloped in a bluiſh and very tender 
earth, were found. Theſe ſtones contain 
much copper; they are alſo ſaid to include a 
tolerable quantity of ſilver, but the preſence 
of this metal has not yet been aſcertained by 
any proper experiment, and much leſs its 
proportion. Pd as 1 
At Dover, where ahe e which 
we viſited are ſituated, the ſoil conſiſts chiefly 
of a ſand-ſtone, interſperſed with fragments 
of granite, which when broken preſerve the 
original texture of the ſtone. It is in theſe 
layers that the coal is found in immediate 
contact with ſtone of a ſandy or argillaceous 
compoſition, and with a blue clay. That 
part of the country which contains the coal- 
mines 1s about ten miles in breadth, but its 
length is not yet aſcertained; it croſſes 
5 | _ James- 
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James-River. The ſtrata of coal are in ge- 
neral thicker at the extremities and where 
they lie neareſt to the ſurface of the ground; 
their direction, which is from welt to eaſt, 
forms with the horizon a very obtuſe angle. 
As ſoon as you leave this: diſtri&t, you meet 
again with granite, which now Iies in layers, 
is interſperſed with mica, and ſeems in ſe- 


veral inſtances to beta real eryſtallization. 


The ſoil is a hard clay. Some miles from 
Milton, at the foot of the South Mountains, 
there is a vein; of lime- ſtone, formed like 
ſhiſtus, and placed between layers of perfect 
fate. When calcined, it vields excellent 
lime. This vein runs in a ſouth · weſt direc- 
tion as far as the river Roanoke in North- 
Carolina, that is, one hundred and fort) 
miles, and meme, of ſixty miles towards 
the north-eaſt. It is in no inſtances more 


than ten feet thick, and frequently leſs. In 


all the ſurrounding! fields are found large 
detached maſſes of white quartz, reſting on 


layers of blue ſhiſtus; and likewiſe, ſtrata of 
_ a greeniſh grey colour. Maſſes of granite 


are likewiſe very, common in the vicinity of 


the South Mountains. There is alſo to be 
f found 
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found a grey undulated rock, which eaſily 
ſeparates into ſheets, that contain a conſider- 
able quantity of magneſia. The ſoil which 
covers this ſmall chain of mountains (Eaſt, 
Green, and South Mountains) is of a red- 
diſh colour, and extremely fruitful. Be- 
tween this ridge and the Blue Mountains the 
ground contains much ochre, and ſulphureous 
mundick is found there in great quantities. 
The valley between the Blue and North 
Mountains abounds with layers of lime- 
ſtone, ſeveral of which form an angle with 
the horizon, Near Keyſſel-Town, twenty- 
five miles from Staunton, they drop nearly 
perpendicularly, and are generally covered 
with a' reddiſh earth, and ſometimes with 
granite of a yellow colour. Lime-ſtong is 
alſo found near Wincheſter ; but further on 
it ſoon diſappears, and is replaced by a 
ſhiſtous and quartzous ſlate. - Granite is only 
ſeen in a few detached maſſes on the road 
from Wincheſter to Harper's Ferry; and in 
progreſſive ſucceſſion we meet with layers 
of yellow ſhiſt, which eaſily ſeparates into 
thin ſheets, and is interſperſed with brilliant 
En reſembling mica, of a yellow flate 


and 
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and of lime- ſtone. The rocks in the Blue 
Mountains conſiſt near Harper's Ferry, as 
they do throughout this whole chain, chiefly 
of granite ; but we alſo meet with free-ſtone 
and feldſpar. Near Frederick-Town, lime- 
ſtone is again ſeen; but free-ſtone, ſhit, and 
a ſpecies of micaceous ſand -in the road to 
Ellicot's-Mill, are alſo found. The rocks 
which bound in this place Fe f river ene 
are calcareous Nenes, 8 4 


TREES. 


. Among the 1 e of. trees 
which grow in Virginia, are diſtinguiſhed the 


the climbing trumpet flower, the catalpa 
tree, the Carolinian all{pice, the iudas tree, 
the Virginian meſpilus (of which. I have 
ſeen ſome twenty-five feet in height); cornel 


trees of different ſorts; the perſimon, the 
niekar tree, the triancanthus, walnut, va- 
rious ſpecies of cedars, ſweet bay, benjamin 
tree, and another laurel of which I do not 
know the name; the maple-leaved liquid- 
cambar, the evergreen laurel-leaved tulip 


tree, 


filver-leaved maple, the aſh-leaved maple, 


Thi 
with 
land 
made, 
where 
rapids. 
states, 
their © 
carried 
the bei 
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vo the ſwamp pine, and many others ; the 
black and Carolina poplar, various ſpecies of 
oak, the ſmooth ſumach, pſeudo - acacia, 
ſtinge · tree, &c.: but many of them, the 
tulip tree for inſtance, do not attain the ſame 
height in Virginia as an South-Carolina and 
Georgia. Although Virginia does not pro- 
duce, ſome trees, which grow only under a 
higher-degree of latitude, yet it contains in 
my opinion. a greater variety of ſpecies than 
any other ſtate. There is alſo a great mul- 
tplicity of plants, but they are * fragrant 
. in South- Carats. | 


ROADS AN D CANALS. 

The Hain 88 applies itſelf 
with peculiar care to the improvement of 
inland navigation. Several canals are either 
made, commenced, or projected, in places 
where the river navigation is intercepted by. 
rapids.; but, as in the reſt of the United 
States, art is not ſufficiently attended to in 
their conſtruction. Works of this kind are 
carried on without previoufly conſidering 


the beſt means of OY them; whence 
It. 
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it is that they a are often more imperfect, and 
always more wee than ny _— 
— ORE D100 

The 4405 are in general gbd chrougho 
this ſtate ; and although the inns are 2 
times bad, yet upon the whole they ate 
better than in the other ſtates. Thoſe in the 
back country, where J have travelled, are 
preferable to the inns in many of the mok 
inhabited parts of New. England. | 


of JOURNEY TO FREDERICK-TOWN. 


A boat takes up the travellers in Virginia, 
and lands them in Maryland. The Potow- 
mack forms the limit of the two ſtates. 
Vou croſs it twenty toiſes from its confluence 

with the Shenandoah, and on croſſing over 
you enjoy this grand ſpeRacle as well as 
from any other point. The mountains 


through which the Potowmack paſſes loſe in 
Maryland the name of the Blue-Ridge, and 
aſſume that of the South Mountains. The 
narrow road which leads to Baltimore, and 
which for four of five miles is an uninter- 


rupted ſeries of oli or ſhifting ſtones, runs 


along 
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nd along. the baſis of thoſe mountains, and the 


iſe Potowrnack, the bed of which is not grown 

wider, from having received the Shenandoah. 
ut It flows amidſt. frag ments of rocks, which 
e- render its courſe uneven and noiſy. Six 
miles farther on you leave the Potowmack 
to aſcend the Cuſooſey Mountains, a chain of 
ſmall. extent, from which the view of the 
Blue-Ridge,. of the North Mountains, and 
the areoedine ſmall heights, a part of which 
is cultivated, eſpecially in Maryland, and 


and delightful. proſpect. 

The South Mountains n the coun- 
ties of Waſhington and Frederick. On pur- 
lung, the ay which I travelled, you only 
touch Watſhington-County, one of the. moſt 
healthy and fruitful parts of Maryland. It 


trade of Baltimore, and alſo wrought-iron: 
it abounds with iron mines. The population 
of the county amounts to about fifteen thou- 
fand ſouls, eighteen hundred of whom are 
negro flaves. Weſt of Waſhington-County 
is that of Alleghany, the laſt of the ſtates of 
W in this direction. 


Vor. III. . The 


laſtly of the Potowmack, which you ſee a 
mile beyond the Blue-Ridge, forms, a grand | 


furniſhes all. ſpecies of grain for the export 


1 
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The ſettlement of the country between 
Harper' s Ferry and the Cooſooſky Moun- 
tains is juſt beginning. You meet with a 
few ſmall habitations, moſt of which hare 
been built within theſe three years; they arc 
miſerable log-houſes, with about twenty 
acres of cleared ground. The new ſettler 
arrive moſtly from the environs of Lancaſter, 
and the county of Dauphin in Pennſylvania; 
many come alſo from the lower parts of 
Maryland, and ſome from Ireland. Theſe 
families appear to be an active and induſ- 
trious kind of people. In this part of thc 
country land fetches from eight to ten dol- 
lars the acre, and yet it is not better than 
on the other fide of the river in Virginia, 
where it is ſold for four or five, and where 
the habitations are very ſcarce ; yet the dil. 
_ eaſe of the grain, called wiale, is here un- 
known. The Potowmack forms on the 
north ſide the limit of this ſcourge, as the 
Blue Mountains do on the eaſt. No Hel- 
tan flies are ſeen here, and the rot occurs but 

very ſeldom. 
The harveſt is this year very "lenriful, as 
in fact it is in all other parts; and thoſe 
| farmers 
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farmers in Maryland who do not ſpeculate i in 
grain, rejoice at the fall of its price. But 
many others, who have plunged into ſpecu- 
lations of this nature, will ſuſtain conſider- 
able loſſes from. this ſudden fall. May this 
diſaſtrous experience render them more cau- 
tious and prudent for the future! A ſpirit 
of commercial ſpeculation in a farmer is the 
ruin · of agriculture; his means are far in- 
ferior in extent to thoſe of a merchant in 


eſe town, who makes up the loſs of one ſpecu- 
uf. lation by the ſucceſs of another. But the 
he farmer who loſes the value of his commodi- 
ol- ties, or is badly paid for them, contraQs 
an debts, cultivates his land with leſs care, is 
ia, obliged to ſell his cattle, his crops are leſs 


Te plentiful, and the whole of ſociety thus 
il ſhares his loſs; for the proſperity of culti- 
n. vators is more intimately connected with the 
he general' welfare than that of any other i in- 
be duſtrious claſs of the people. | 


l. The Cooſooſky Mountains are tolerably 

ut cultivated ; ſome of them are ſo up to their 
very ſummits. Farther on in the country 

as habitations increaſe in number, culture ex- 


e pands, and the corn-fields grow larger: land 
8 . 9 R 2 fetches = 


_= 
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"Reg in "theſe "aountaips from twelve to 


5 ee 


virons of rieten Torn. Meadows are 
there more frequent, and the abundance of 
water enables the farmers to water their 
grafs-lands, which is executed by ſome of 
them with a conſiderable ſhare of ſkill. The 
water is conducted through wooden pipes, 
which communicating from one height to 
another, frequently diſtant ſeveral hindred 
toiſes, traverſe the ſmall dale which ſeparates 
them. Timothy graſs and red clover form 
the artificial meadows of the country. White 
clover grows naturally pretty thick and fine. 

Culture increaſes, the land grows better, 
and the meadows augment in e in the 
vicinity of F. rederick- Town. Land is ſold 
there for from twenty-five to thirty dollars 
the acre, and graip-lind for fifty. | 


FREDERICK-TOWN, "THE CAPITAL OF 
| FREDERICK-COUNTY. 


This town, fituated on the creek Carols, 
A a branch of the r. river r Monacajy, is very well 
* 7 built, 
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built. The greater number of houſes are 
ſtone buildings the town-ball, poor-houſe, 
and court - houſe, are very fine ſtructures. 
The population o of Frederick-Town amounts 
to about two, thouſand ſouls, a fourth of 
whom are negroes, It carries on a. conſider» 
able trade With the pack country, which it 
ſupplies with merchandize drawn from Bal. 
timore, and, tranſmits to the latter place in 
return the produgę of the pack country, 
which is rich, fruitful, and thickly ſettled; 
in general, induſtry is beyond, compariſon 
more active there than my Virginia. EP 
A. glaſs. manufactory had been eſtabliſhed 
ome... miles from F rederick- Town. | But, 
whether through the miſconduct or the miſ- 
fortunes of the proprietors, who game from 
Bremen in Germany, from want of -money, 
or perhaps from a coincidenge of all theſe 
cauſes, this manufacture has ſhared the fate 
of almoſt all firſt eſtabliſhments of this na- 
ture, and i is ſo near its deſtruction, that the 
latter may be conſidered as complete. The 
law materials, I have been aſſured, are in 
great abundance near the ſpot where it is 
ſituated. If this be actually the caſe, it will 


R3 be 
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bs relieved either by the preſent managers or 
others, which is immaterial in a public point 
of view ; but it is of great importance for the 
country to poſſeſs a glaſs-manufadtory, that 
may leſſen the quantity of this ſort of im- 
ports from England, which their fragility 
renders ſo profitable to the vender, and ſo 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the buyer. Mary. 
land abounds in iron, and iron works are 
very numerous throughout the Late, which 
125 on a conſiderable trade in wrovught- 
Many of them are eftabliſhed i in the 
environs of Frederick-Town, © 
Prederick- County contains about thirty- 
one thouſand inhabitants, four thouſand of 
_ whom are negroes. Since 1791, the year 
| when the cenſus was taken, the population 
of Frederick-County has been conſiderably 
increaſed by the emigration of families from 
other parts. The land is, in. general, good, 
and produces wheat, rye, barley, and Indian 
corn, in conſiderable quantities for the ex- 
port trade of Baltimore, and alſo ſome hemp 
and flax. Much flour is likewiſe ſent to 
Baltimore out of the county, where the num- 


ber of mills is. very conſiderable. The 
country 
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country between Frederick-Town and Bal- 
timore conſiſts of a continual ſucceſſion of 
ſmall hills, and the road is very ſeldom even 
for a mile together. Although the country 
be upon the whole tolerably ſettled, yet 
there are many parts which are but thinly 
inhabited, and theſe are even more extenſive 
than the reſt. The nature of the wood in- 
dicates a fruitful ſoil. Tobacco was formerly 
cultivated in great quantities; but this ſpecies 
of culture, which has as much decreaſed in 
Maryland as in all the other Southern States, 
is here almoſt reduced to nothing. It has 
been ſuperſeded every-where by the culture 
of wheat, although the latter labours here 
under the ſame imperfections as in other 
_ They plough two or three inches 

: the fields are but ſeldom manured ; 


— what little dung they gather is allotted 


to the graſs land. From this careleſs con- 
duct in regard to the preſervation and aug- 
mentation of manure, it ſhould ſeem that 
they are not ſenſible of its value. 


POPLAR. 


Sf] _ R 4 


be eſtabliſhed. 
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W | POPLAR SPRING... 
On the 12th of jay I ſpent! the hotteſt 


| | part of the day * at Poplar-Spring. Although 


this. part of the country has been long 
ſettled, yet the number of new coloniſts * 
exceeds that of the ancient inhabitants. The 


| price of land in the neighbourhood 1 is from 


ten td twelve dollars the acre.” The proceſs 
of clearing is much the ſame there as in all 
the other parts of America. Indian corn is 
ſown the firſt year, then follows Wheat, fre- 
quently from fix to ſeven years without in- 


tetraption, or as long as the ſoil will bear 


any; afterwards it lis: fallow until another 
part of the ground, which! in the mean time 
has. deen cleared, is alſo echauſted in its 
turn. As it demand more labour and care 


to convert Wobdland into meadows, much 


ground is left oncleared, which would make. 
exveficht graſs-land. Its turn will doubtlefs 
cothe, for the country is in an improving 
ſtate; but ſo much land is yet covered with 


wood, that many years- will elapſe before a 


ſkilful and extenſive ſtate of cultivation can 


The 
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The ground is throughout the whole 
country tilled with hotſes, which coſta from 
one hundfed aud thirty to one hundred and 


forty dollars. The cows are fine, and worth 


from twenty-five to thirty dollars. Wheat 
is cut with the fickle, but oats and rye with 
the ſeythe; labourers are eaſily procured, and 
paid at the rate of one dollar a day during 
the harveſt; at other times they receive 
three ſtrillings a day (money of Maryland, 
which is of the ſame value as that of Penn- 
flvania);” or eight dollars a month. Cattle 
fattened either in the fine meadows near 
Frederick-Town, or in other leſs rich paſ- 
tures, are ſent to Baltimore or Philadelphia. 
The inhabitants buy flour of the waggoners, 
who convey it to Baltimore, and pay nearly 
the ſame price as in this town. It fetches at 
this time eight dollars per barrel; but in the 
courſe of laſt January it was ſold for fourteen. 
During my ſtay at che inn I heard ſeveral 
farmers- expreſs their ſatisfaction at the fall 
of the price of grain, on account of its being 
likely to occaſion failures among the mer- 
chants of Baltimore. Theſe people,” faid 
they, © have gained from us all they could, 

= and 
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and carried it to France; and now they carry 
both our money and that of France to Eng- 
land: if they fail, it is what they deſerve.” 
They who doubt the diſpoſition of the 
Aan people in favour ef France, if not 
wedded to their erroneous opinions, have but 
to travel among the country people, and 


they will find them full of miſtruſt, ani- 


moſity, and hatred againſt England, and 
well - diſpoſed in favour of the French nation, 
They: will find the death of Louis XVI. and 
the crimes which ſucceeded it, as much de- 
teſted as they are in England; but they will 
alſo meet with as many zealous partizans of 
the cauſe of France, and of that of true li- 
berty, as perſons to converſe with on theſe 
topics: to cheriſh and commiſerate Fayette 
ſeems a ſort of religious duty in t this country. 
\ They will alſo. find, that the Preſident i is uni- 
verſally reſpected, and that nobody is in- 
clined to impute to him the injurious ſtipu- 
lation of the treaty of commerce, which is 
generally diſliked. Let me repeat it once 


more, that I wiſh to be underſtood as allud- 


ing to ſuch people only as from principle, 
and a ſenſe of their own intereſt, diſdain all 
connection 
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tbe with England, and who may be 
juſtly chilled the true and real American 
1 have diveſted myſelf to ſuch a 


ceived perſonal opinions on this ſubject, that 
am ſure my obſervations on this head are 
founded in truth. They who are detet - 


perſons, and that the faculties of fair and 
candid diſcuſſion are concentrated in the 
cities. To aſſertions ſo ſtrange and illiberal 


„dan nor reply ; for why ſhould 1 argue 


le rith thoſe who are determined not 1 
te e 3 


Mm | _ ELLICOT'S-MILL.. 


- From Poglar-Spring a road | Hi beat cut 


is within a few years, which abridges by ſome 


ce miles the road to Baltimore. It is bad, and 
d. being quite new it paſſes but by very few 
e, habitations : about fifteen miles from Balti- 


ll Wl more you RE: the manſion of Mr. 


"N | Carrel, 


—— — — — - > 
"HED c ˙ 1 —— Be 


dere of national prejudices and precon- 


mined to differ from me in opinion may yet 
afeert, that my prejudices have deceived me 
in ſpite of myſelf, or that the country people 
are a ſet of ignorant, ſtupid, and deluded 


- 
— —— 1 * oo 
— — — —U 
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Carrel, about a mile liſtant from, the road, 
From the multiplicity. of buildings. united 
in his ſettlement, fit has rather, the appear. 
ance of a; village, than, of the , habitation of 
a private gentleman, „Mr. Cartel has united 
ſexemal gſtabliſhments on this ſpot; he poſ- 
ſeſſes an extenſiye farm; and. a. great number 
of, negroes, but not having been in his plan 
tation, I. am not, able to give 2 detailed ac. 

int of it. 38 44 1 "74% th 1 441 40 | 
Ellicot s-Mill; is, mſcagl] villages the prin- 
cipal eſtabliſhment of which ig alarge grift 
mill belonging to Mr. Elligot, and named 
after him, This mill has ſix pair of mill. 
ſtones, and is conſtructed as well. as any of 
the mills, of Brandy wine, of which it pol: 
ſelles all the perfections. The Gituation of 
this place, encircled by mountains, is truly 
romantic, The water-is clear, the rocks are 
high and majeſtic ; and I could have wiſhed 
to enjoy one day; longer this view, which, 
being rather glacmy, was well adapted to 
my preſent frame of mind; but the ſcorch- 
ing heat forced me to proceed to a more 

temperate part of the country... _ 
1 Thall relate here, with all humility, what 
happenec 
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happened to me with three Frenchmen f 
the WeſteIndia Iſlands, whom I found at the *' 
inn, and one of whom J underſtood after- 
wards was Mr. Thomas, late French Conſul 

at Baltimore, and another his phyſician, who 
attended him to the Berkley waters. Al- 
though I addrefled them in our native 
ſpeech, they 'conceived, from my modeſt 
way of travelling, ſo mean an opinion of 
me, that they reſolved to fleep all three 
rather in a room which contained only two 
beds, than to ſuffer 4 poor devil of fo mean 
an appearance” to repoſe in the ſame room 


p with one of them. This declaration, which 
of N n 5 | 
was not made with the intention that I 
J ſhould hear it, was overheard by me in a 


1 corner of the garden, where I was ſmoking 
/ my ſegar. As the obſervation concerned 
only my outward appearance, I did not think 


, myſelf bound to take it up. I ſupped alone, 
ps and laid down on the floor on a mattreſs, | | 
. which the miſtreſs of the houſe had placed | 
55 in the ſecond room, where the coachman N 
of theſe gentlemen had taken poſſeſſion of a 
5 the time when the haughty Mr. Thomas i 
| 8 would * 


* 
— — .1T oe — — 
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would not have dreaded my company quite 
ſo much; and my ſleep was as ſound as if! 
had been called to the honour of ſleeping in 
the ſame room with Mr. Thomas himſelf, 


BALTIMORE. 


The road continues as mountainous, - diffi- 
cult, and covered with ſand and fragments 
of rocks, as before, until four or five miles 
from Baltimore. During the whole of thi 
journey you ſee neither good nor numerous 
habitations; the land is but of a middling 
quality, in a great meaſure uncultivated, and 
the reſt in a very indifferent ſtate of im- 
provement. Four or five miles from Balti 
more the ground. grows even, the habitations 
become more numerous, and aſſume a bettet 
appearance. In proportion as you dra 
nearer the town, the dwelling- houſes be- 
ſpeak more and more the wealth of its in- 
habitants, and the . of its com- 
merce. 

The criminal juriſprudence of Maryland 
has not yet experienced any alteration in its 


x 2 * or practice. Tbe 
convicts 


lte 
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convicts work at the roads, loaded with irons. 
—What little work they perform is badly 
done, and they frequently effect their eſcape. 
This ſyſtem is not by any means productive 
of more beneficial reſults in Maryland than 
it was in Pennſylvania, where it has been 
aboliſhed: It will undoubtedly undergo a 
change.—But at what time And wages has 
it not been yet ſuppreſled ? 

Baltimore- is, after Philadelphia and New- 
York, the moſt important trading port in 
America; at leaſt, it diſputes this rank with 
Charleſtown and Boſton. Being fituated 
nearer-to the rivers Youghiogeny and Mo- 
congahel, which empty themſelves into the 


Ohio by. Pittſburg and Philadelphia, Balti- 


more poſſeſſes a part of the trade of the back 
country of Pennſylvania, ſupplies moſt of 
the ſtores which furniſh the weſtern terri- 
tories with merchandize, and receives in re- 
turn a part of their produce. It contains at 


preſent from four to five thouſand houſes, 


and has been almoſt entirely built ſince the 
peace of 1763. It has ſtill more rapidly in- 
creaſed ſince 1783, and eſpecially ſince tge 
beginning of the N war. The inn- 

| keeper 
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| keeper: at Poplar-Spring told: me, that in 
1740, when he landed at Baltimore on his 
arrival from Germany, the whole place con- 
Hed: of ning miſerable logchouſes, and now 
it is one of the fineſt towns on the. Conti- 
nent, as it contains, no old houſes, and moſt 
of the preſent have been conſtructed of late 
years; they are all built on good principles, 
and moſtly of bricks. | The numerous 
churches of all religious perſuaſions, as well 
as the public buildiugs, are conſtructed in a 
_ fimple and elegant ſtyle. The town, which 
Iincreaſes in every direction, gains in extent, 
particularly on the bay, where: ſtreets are 
pa ved and formed on a ground wreſted from 
the ſea, and here a few years finee veſſel 
wete aflaat. Tbis fort of Work, to which 
the:aaſpetors of the town have afligned cer- 
tain limits, extends daily. Ships of burthen 
cannot proceed higber up the river than 
Felli u- Paint, at which: place they load and 
unload. No buſineſs, however, is tranſacted 


— 


Baltimore, which is ſepatated from it by 2 
flat and open ſpace of ground about a mile 
In extent. The merchants “ counting-houſes 
T2]: and 


at Fell a- Point; every thing being done at 


1d 
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bam, ovp Hias bun cd 
and principal warchoufe es 2 are at : Baltimore; 


there being a at Fil, Pant oni ly. a few 1 Incon= 
fderable . warehc oules, , which ſome of the 
merchants have fe for temporary, purpoſes. | If 
the trade of this city continues to. increaſe as 
hitherto, the ſpace. of ground NR between 
Balimore and F geil Point will be covered 
with buildings, and. the two places, will form 
but one town, At preſent. new houſes are 
building 1 in every; ſtreet; and the town ſpreads 
every day t towards. the harbour, and on the 
welt 4 bag the Lingo belonging, to Car 


14 104 
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The lands of this TO proprietor are, 
for the, moſt Fart, let upon building- leaſes, 
which x imagine to be owing to ſearcity of | 
money among the ſpeculators, i in theſe build- 
ing; for otherwiſe , it is to be ſuppoſed he 
would prefer the ſelling of the grounds, 
which would enable him to diſpoſe of his 
was as circumſtances. and, his own 
judgement might, point out. He never fails 
to ſell parcels of the ground, where he has an 
opportunity ; ; and ſeveral of them having 

Yor. SE 8 been 


. | pron gong THROUGH 


bon bought and fold again, bave made the 


fici 

fortunes of two or three ſpeculators. tiot 
About a mile from the town, at the ex- Sta 
tremity of his lands, Colonel Howard has a 11 


handſome houſe, ſurrounded with lofty and 
venerable trees. The ground, indeed, is a 
kind of park formed by nature. The houſe 
is delightfully ſituated upon an eminence, 


commanding a view of the city and the bay Ma 
as far as ide Chefapeak, and on the right of 
and left a great extent of highty-cultivated juſt 
ground. This place (which is called Bel. fide 
vedere is the uſual reſidence of Colonel Thi 
Howard, who is univerſally eſteemed for his of”; 
courage and military talents, and beloved for | may 
his private virtues. He was formerly go- mer 
vernor of the ſtate of Maryland. He mar- oh 
ried” Miſs Chew, daughter of my valuable viſe 
friend Mr. Chew, of Philadelphia, whoſe the | 
- talents and accompliſhments render her de- lars 
ſerving of the honour of een to that no 
amiable family. be a 
I made but a ſhort ſtay at Baltimore 3 and pare 
the greater part of the time 1 paſſed at Co- * 


f lonel Howard's. I had not, Uterelore, ſuf- 
e Lese bo 1 EO 


2 q 8 
„ — . 


. * 
5 F NY £5; 
$i 15 1 40 


* 
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fcient opportunity. to gain all the informa 
tion I deſired reſpecting this town 8 
State of Maryland; but I bigs to procure 


13 JEuney- ) 14,5501 
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s 
* of a 
3 


8 


 Aqnapolis, 1 the fear Fr, the n 7 


Maryland, ; 15 the uſual reſidence. of: the great 


officers. c of ſtate; and, the ſupreme. court of. 
juſtice holding. its ſittings there, it is. the 70 
fdence „ alſo. of moſt 5 of the principal lawyers, | 
The Ang claſs of inhabitants at Baltimore 1 is, 


45% 


+ W777 


to be "4 by 1 1 fall; in pre price of pro- 


Lich in Europe. At preſent, however, 
they keep, up the Price © of flour at ten dol- 
lars; but this i is mere ſpeculation, as there i is 
no foreign demand f for it, nor would there 
be at a much | lower price, the plenty or ap- 


* 111i 


pare Th le of. corn is fo great in erke. 


2234 


2 8 8 The | 


* 


the roads bei ng very dogg. 
in a wretched TW = The conches ſet 

out in tlie middle of the Big ght, and 1 ho time 
is given to recover 4 tirtle dee from the 


$60 * raid 18 i oh * 


The town had twelve thirds bel6iging to 
the differcht bas 1 791 151. £5) 


3 ; We. 
{2014 e e 1 30d : hast thts 


JOURNEY TO prreabtrema.-: 


M y horſe being Jane; 1 Hfolved to go in 
the ſtage to Philadelphia. The ſtage i is a 
riſctable” mbde ot conveyaiice in America; | 

! and the carriages 


terrible ſtate into a e 5 par. "A * 


joking of the” cattiage e paſ- 
ſengers being crowned? ad 1 


trunks and parcels ee = ruſt into the 


inſide of theſe vehicles bruifing one's legs, 
that have not ro ro om to be Rickekct out if theſe 
packages were not in the Way. But 1 Had 0 
other means of proceed, ding to Philadelphia, 
at leaſt for ſome time; a T cotitrived t to 
make this jourtiey 8 Mette Aces vebient! 48 
could be for 4 ſtage- coach, , by Lin oe that 
which” carries” the mail; aid whic being 


obliged to ns note quickly, takes s Gly 
CN fix 


ſg ppſlengers, is proxiged with better horſes, 
and is, in all reſpects, better conducted. A 


had. fortunately no fellowrtravellers but the 
family pf Mr. James, Barre, a merchant of 
Baltirpare, from hom 1 had geceived many 


chile guring uh ſhore ſtay, in. that, town 3 
and { although » we: were ſeven, inſtead of fix, 


the names of the villages and -creeks he, 


paſſes, As hope to make, this, journey, on: 
horſeback, . I Wall, till then, poſtpone. the 
rater part of what I have to tay xeſpeRting 


this road, 


quehannah, near the place where it falls into 


on each {ide of the river, is aebi cultivatedu 
and has a ſufficient amber: dwellings to, 


a good effect; and this view, although not 
S 3 
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| had no reaſon, to complain... But it is not 
in a Kage t that the traveller can purſue his 
enquiries 3 he ſcarcely tees ayy. ching of the 

countrys: and frequently canngß cvBR./leam | 


At Heury & Grace we doſſed del. 


form 4 very. pleaſing proſpeck. The ,Suſ: | 
duehannah in this place is above a mile and 
a quarter in breadth. Three or four ſmall. 
iſlands, both above and below the ferry, have 


grand 
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ney Bad of the moſt beautifat' F hive 


en! ed Joly T1 WR SAPR ic} 627999} 1 IS 101. 


The Süfcuehannah cuts Maryland into 


two parts; one of which is called the W:ſ. 
tern Shore, and the other the Eaſtern Shore. 
The latter extends along the Cheſapeak, to 
the two counties of Virginia; and is ſepa 
rated from Delaware: Bay by the State of 
Delaware. We paſſed through ſeveral ſmall 


aud Heat" town, belonging to the State of 
MrMland; ſuch as Charles "Fon, Elk-Town, 


&e. After which, we entered the State of 
Delaware; and croffed the . towns of Chrif- 


 tidna and Wilmington ; the latter of which is 
otily twetity miles e Philadelphia. ak 


pee, | 


-} RESIDENCE AT prrcbeLeria. 


010 ul gt zl n 20615 l 1 


ae ſet out · from Balfitnore Au 0 clock 


| ar Monday morning, and artived at 'Phila- 
delphia oi Tueſday, July '2oth, at eight in 
the "morning, having ſtopped five or fix hours | 
ined to 


at Wiliriington,' which time was de 

fleep; but was entirely giben to a 

and fleas that warm there. 
"THE: heat of this mms being by no 


| in "oy means 


— 
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Webs 64 imente as, is Cuba here, I was not 
ſo much. incommoded by it as 'E expected. 
Having got. my letters, and informed myſelf 
of the ſtate of b 1. was in haſte to WF, 
Philadelphia. | 8 

The price of flour i in Philadelphia, bas not 
fallen fo much as might be expected. The 
merchants keep it up at twelve dollars; ; but 
they can fell only to bakers, who wanted 
money or foreſight to lay i in a ſtock or pur- 
chaſe it in the country. The warehouſes 
are filled with this article; and a fall in the 
price muſt be haſtened by, the great plenty of 
the preſent harveſt. 

1 muſt not omit to. mention A very great 


natural cufioſity, that I ſaw on my journey 


to Philadelphia—a negro of Virginia, whole - 
parents were both negroes; and who, gra- 
dually changing his native hue, became 
white. This man continued black till he 
was forty years of age, when the ſkin of his 
fingers, near the nail ils, began at firſt to aſ- 
ſutne a a a lighter colour, and continued to 
grow Tighter* and "fighter | till it was perfectly | 
white. The proceſs. was the ſame in almoſt. 
all the different . of his body. His legs, 

| .'.T 0 


ee in 1 this , 
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thighs, arms, and hands, are white, with the 
| exception f a few ſpots of different fizes, 


which 1 are rown, ſome o a "deeper ſhade 
than others, but all being lighfer towards 


3411 84 ? 
the E ges. His neck an ſhoulders, = of 


the ame complexion as the ſkin of people 
with red hair; and is, freckled it in the ſame 
manner. Straight and ſmooth hair 1 is par- 


tially ſubl Nitured for his natural wool, On 


x his breaſt there remain tufts. of t e wool ; 


but they fall off daily „ and are ſucceeded % 
black or, grey h hairs. * His fo face i is white from 
he hair to the loweſt extremit y of his fore- 


head ; his noſe is ; black; 5. reſt. of his face 
a, kind of brown, derpe} fo tc war rc d the noſe, 


and gradually gro ving light as it approaches 
the white, part. ging 


ASSISI LLL » | 


black, is, ll covered wool; except at 

the e where hair bay diſplaced the 
Mii 0 a 

His private parts, he he e fays, are les 

1 alth though. the 

By is own a. 


al all of which is 


os 10 UI 
ange is begun in t em. 


#; el 


cha, a. ſenhble Pro ref þ has been made in 


this metamorpho s of bs rſon during the 
ne he wn f A bas been 


05 he h as been trave 
for the laſt three months ; . and there is no 
* 111 10 2 31 


doubt 


doubt but in a ſhort time he will become 


forty years of age. 


- To form ꝗ diſtinqt jidea of this metamorf 
phoſis, the white colour of the ſkin is not to 


be underſtood to reſemble that of an Albmo, 
but to be the real complexion of white peo- 
ple or, to ſpeak more particularly ill, of 
white people with red hair. | 

| There is no reaſon to queſtion the extrac- 
tion of this negro ; ; he having ſerved the 
whole of laſt war in a corps Ef } pioneers, and 
Is beſides well known in Virginia, where he 


tlicates ſufficient to fatis tisfy perſons dif] poſed 
to que ion the fact. The change bas not 
been attended with any ſickneſs. "Tal man 
travels about the country to ſhew hin, elf for 


= Nt; It is to be obſerved, that there 
have. en ſeveral inſtances in America of 


ing their colour; ; ſome after illneſs, and 
others in a perfect ſtate of health; but there 
is no in tance of the change bang as com- 


plete as this. 


SECOND 
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entirely white: -He 3s, gt; preſent,, ne and 


has generally reſided, and furniſhed with cer- 


negroes, either Mulattos o or Indians, chang- 
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SECOND TOUR 70 THE Non. 


Jovnney FROM. PHILADELPHIA To 


N EW-YORK.. 


Havine G determined to employ the te. 
mainder of the year in a ſecond journey to 
the North, I ſet out in a ſtage from Phila- 
delphia for N. ew- Vork ; 1 was deſirous of 
loſing no time on the road, and the heat of 
the weather made it very fatiguing and in- 
convenient to travel on horſeback. 

1 had an opportunity of ſeeing 1 ſeveral of 
f my friends during a ſtay of | twenty-four 
hours at Trenton. What information I could 
procure there I propoſe | to blend with the re- 
ſult of the enquiries I ſhall make i in a longer 
viſit to Jerſey. What 1 colledted at New- 

York, during the ſhort time 1 ſtaid there, 
little opportunity to make = account as 
copious and perfect as I could wiſh. Letters 
from Europe, to which I was compelled to 
pay great attention, engaged much of my 
time; and not without reaſon. The fatigue 


of four ſucceſſive months employed in bf 
lecting 


8 1 10 THT 29 32: 17 5 "> 
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leQting ; information Had, 1 confeſs, jaclined 
me to lakes my eaſe; with. which temper I 
was unwilling to quarrel, baving determined 
to ſet afide ſeveral weeks before my depar- 
ture from America to acquire a competent 
knowledge. of that intereſting. city. I learn- 
ed, howeyer, that ſpeculations. in corn and 
flour haye greatly deranged the affairs of ſe- 
veral mercantile houſes at New-York ; that 
one of the firſt houſes has failed from the 
ſame cauſe 3 and that others are on the eve 
of following it. The merchants of that 
city, either leſs wealthy or leſs adventurous 
than thoſe of Philadelphia, have lowered the 
price of. flour to ten dollars, which is a third 
leſs than it was fix months ſince; but even 
this price is greatly higher than it ought to 
be, | fot Ren demand for American flour i in 


E * 


ase FROM NEW-YORK 10 PRO- 8 
. 'VIDENCE. . 


| 91 N 


40 1 I was 5 well cds with the 
Boſton road by land, I embarked on board 
the Clementing, one of the pacquets that ſail : 
"— 
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conſtantly to Proyidence. Mr. D Guilt mar, 
whom 1 had met at Trenton, had loſt his 
way; - and having joined me again at New- 


York, he took Ws paſſage with © ie in : the 
fame pacquet. ee eee 

For the firſt eighreem bre the wind was 
very favourable ; : but then foddenly e changed, 


and being in our teeth, and there being 


every af ö pearance of an W approaching "th, 
the captain "judged i it prudent to make for a 
ſecure Bärzeür. We therefore quitted our 
track, and landed at " Stonning-Town, where 
we remained bin y- h hours. e . . 


* E 777 12 , 2 
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STONNING-TOWN ; 17s reaps, AGRI: 
- CULTURE” OF THE NEIGHBOUR- 
 - HOOD; AND PRICES OF ITS PRODUC- 
NON. 


Sig N is a tall ſea · port of Con- 
necticut. It takes its name from the firſt 
proprietor of the lands which form the 

townſhip. The name, however, is corrupt- 

ed to Stones-Town; which ſeems to be na- 


tural, enoysb, for the rocks projed into the 
ſtreets in (Every. _ ter. The principal 
ti Fit Cleared, with great expenee. abe la- 


Herd bour; 


11144 
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ar, wür; p dür the BYY are E encumbered, that 
his t is wilt ff iculty, and not withovr danger, 
: 12 


a perſon "Falks along them at ni Sht. | 
cont is | fifteen miles in Lab and 10 5 
in breadth. The town contains from twelve 
to thirteen hundred fouls. The land is 1s  chicfly 
employ ed i in. aſturage ; on which a r 
able quantity of cattle is reared ; but the 
chief produce i is cheeſe, which is made in 
great abundance, and is in great. requeſt 
| roughour America. Fo our hundred thou- 
x land p pounds. of cheeſe : are yearly | exporte ted 
from e to the different ports of 
1 the Unite States ; ; but chiefly to. Boſton, 
5 New Vork, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


f The fe at theſe places is 1 55 eight 


pe Te . 
15 c m- 


nce Halt-1 penny per pound. n= 
1 5 FI carried on partly by vellels that 
e polely ' to, putchaſe. cheeſe. at Ston- 


175 


nin c ard nd | JF by ſmall Hoops de- 


14 19 * 
nging to the port which fail for the fe- 
rent ports of the States, as the win 8 
Nile: ei nel 
Gs e 4,77 Fri 77 ae 58 
2 
fourts no to hfteen beute yo pounds of cheeſe 


SV. 1 41 Eg ad happens 
Th Ve. 10 ts 
F ace Ly beim op ing to an , 
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are EA annually. This farmer keeps from 
forty to fifty cows. | The price he gets from 
the merchants for his cheeſe is about five 
7 pence. balf-penny par. pound. He alſo fat- 
tens from twelve to fifteen | oxen "yearly; 
and raiſes rye, oats, Indian corn, flax, and 
| potatoes; ; and. might, with a little more 
knowledge of his buſineſs, conſiderably in- 


ereaſe the produce of his farm. His cows 
and oxen wander at pleaſure over the land; i *** * 
which although manured by this means, docs ing t 
not receive the benefit it would if the ma- T 
nure were diſtributed more Kilfully. He forty 
mows his meadows but once a year; and il bete, 
they produce about forty hundred og of "ny 
hay per acre. 80 
This ſyſtem of farming 3 is 2721 here; 1 f 
and the produce i is nearly the fame through- rs. 
out. Meadows properly manured, and 11 
mowed three times, yield eighty | hundred =y 
weight of hay per acre. John Friſh bas one Mal 
hundred acres in cultivation. 3 cj 
The land in the townſhip of Stonning- 1 
Town is tolerably good ; z it Fields, thirty 70 


bduſhels of Indian corn per acre; eightcen 0 of 
ye or oats ; and often double this nt 


82 Ds en 19221 LS hen 
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when the fields are manured. Upon the 
whole; little Wheat is produced in this town- 
ſhip, or the adjoining one of Connecticut. 
orte fields are ſown with it on the frontiers, 
and land which is proper ly manured, yields 
forty buſhels per acre. Labourers are eaſily 
procured in the neighbourhood « of Stonning- 
Town; their ordinary wages are three 
fourths of a dollar per day, or nine dollars | 
per month, but they are as 5 much again « dur- 
ing the harveſt. dts 

The price of land: here 1s from ten to 
forty dollars per acre. It has not riſen of 
late _ Years, in the ſame degree as in many 
other parts of America. Tbirty-three years 
ago John Friſh purchaſed his land at the rate 
of fixteen dollars per acre, and could not 
now get more than thirty-two for it. Moſt 


of the inhabitants of Stotining-Town, as well 


as thoſe of the reſt of Connecticut, and of 
Maſſachuſetts, poſſeſs lands i in the back parts 
of the States of ' Vermont and New-Hamp- 
ſhire, Which they purchaſed very cheap, and 
where they eſtabliſh” their children as they 
grow * unleſs e meet vith an” oppor- 
(OO IH ee Unity 


J 
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tunity 0 of Etling, them more. advantagrou 
at home, 2 

A few veſſels belonging to Stonning-Tomn 
are employed i in the. c9d-fiſhery | on the coaſt 


of Connecticut and Rhode-Ifland ; but as 


this fiſh appears in abundance only in the 
ſpring; 1 the fiſhery here forms b but a very in- 
conſiderable branch of trade. The fiſh are 
cured j in Stonning- Town, a and ſold at the rate 


of five dollars for one hundred and twenty 
eight pounds. A ſmall number of ſhips ate 
alſo employed in the fiſhery. at the Great 
Bank; but they cure their fiſh at Newfound- 


land, and fr equently carry them to Boſton, 


: WE, other p ports. Black-fiſh, baſs, and crab; 


L 4 


ſmall, craft is en- 


jerable number : of 


| gaged i in, that-fiſhery. The fiſh are kept in 
ponds. along the thore, and. are generally 


Lai 


carried, 110 N lew-Y ark. At Stonning- Toun 
half- -penny. per pound, 


Carrie 


b$ Forty, veſſels. « of different burthen, but 
moſtly f ſmall, belong to this place, which are 
Princigally employed. in the coaſting- trade. 


Inſtcad of ſixteen ke — engaged i in 
| 1 
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the Gſhery, at preſent four only carry on. that 
tage.) Some ſail to the Weſt · Indies, aud even 
to Europe, " The only three-maſted, ſhip 
belongiůg to Stonning: Town is at this time 
in, France... She. is the property of Mr. 

Snith, who kegps a ſtore in this town, and 
* of a merchant of New-York, who owns half 
e „the veſſel.;, The ſhips which, trade tothe 
tc Wi Velt-Indies carry thither the, produce of, the 
j rownſhip and the copntry. in its, vicinity, 
re nd bring commonly in return the com- 
at nodities of the iſlands ; which arg aftet- 

d wards; con veyed from Stonning- Town to 
n, ew: Vork, where moſt of the ſhips that 
„„ dil ber- Europe take iu their cargoes... They 
a proceed chiefly, to France, whence they bring 
-a turn brandy and wine. The produce of 
in . Stonning-Town, like that of the whole State 
af Connecticut, conſiſts of falt beef and pork, 

n bot and pearl aſhes, neat cattle, and flax-ſced. 
d. As the port of toning + Town, with 
ut T eſpect to the cuſtoms, i 18 comprized in the 
re district of New-Leonden. cb, ae 
le. not exactly known. 

in MW Although Stonning-Town is, Gtnared, i in 
he Connecticut, yet it 1 no Tang ehh, 
el 3 T that 


el bb n 


bt is fe ay, no tau 10 Tevied-in the town- 
hip." appropriated to the fapport of free 
'hiools: But us this towybmip pays to the 
- Nate à tat of two and's Half per bent for 
"theſe ſellöbls, it follows chat the Expetice of 
"Ychovlitis: ambuncs" for "ſuch inhabitants a 


ſend their children to the public ſchools to 


a fourth" orlly''of what they would” have to 
| pay Wirkibut chat geutral tax. Nine Pee 
Week is paid for 4 child. ain boy gion, 

Every perfor I have Had api of 

converlitig” "with i m Stonning- Town ſpeaks 

With enthuffafm of che gallantty diſplayed 
* by the French troops, Whoſe valour and ſuc- 
ceſs have gained France numerous friends 
in 'Ainetica!”" The attocius deeds, at the 
renibhitkat of which poſterity will ſtand 
aghaſt,” are, notwithſtafidinig, deteſted by 
them but you meet with many people bo 

either forbear mentioning them at all, or 

*confideritig'thert'ss the reſults öf a tranſient 
phrenſy, impute their guilt chiefly to Robeſ⸗ 
pierre, Whorf they bold" in“ execration, and 
acquit the! French natiort* at large. They 
generally ' conclude by ſaying “ But how 


the French Sg? 1 ey are lions! 1 It is 
PE 8 eſpecially 


S EES 8 2 
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of wind, having induced our captain to ſet 
ſail from + Stouning-Towo,,, we arrived at 
Newport ou the 15th of Auguſt, after, a pa 
lage of ten hours,. We ſhould have had as 
favourable an opportunity the preceding day. 


Mr. Guilleraard procepyled to Providenge 


%. ; At A 
by land. 3; 44 16 2 t N 7 + 9 | 1 * 1971 182 


A bar of -rocks,.. ohovt half + ant in, ex- 


tent, lies at the mouth of the ſmall bay at 
the bottom of which Stonning- Town is 


ſituated, . Great case is therefore required 
6; deer clear of it, eſpegially in ſtarmy 


T2 weather; 


an AMEAICA,, CANADA, &c. » 2s 


eſpacially among Fountry-peaple, and perſpns 
of the ſepond rank, I hear; this, language; 
and. hefe form the, bulk of the mation; whe, 
1 I; bave. already frequently, obſerved, being 
les. influenced by political views, and. leſs 
ſunyed by the ſpirit, of party, than the higher 
claſſes of ſociety, are more Rrenyouſly at» 
tached to France, their intereſts not being 
interwoven, with the n 0 Great 


11 


5 276 arne TbGEe nk 
weather; nf cleared ite wee Aid 4 in the 


courſe- Senetallp purſued by ſhips bound 
Wem New Vork to Newport. We paſſed 
Vetween the fhore and Biveks Jland, air iſland 
Hanoiis, like Stonning- Town, for its cheeſe, 


Fet ſtill more ſo for its fiſhery; and the huſ. 


bandry of its inhabitants? It forms a ban 
© the State of Rbode-Iſland. 

The: Providence packets have” geben 
parcels and letters for New- port. We ſtop- 
ped there from nine at night to nine in the 
morning. It gavd me pleaſure to ſee once 


more, not this dull low town, but its environs, 


which förm à charming landſcape, ald are, 


2s well as the Whole and, one of the moſt 
Healthy parts" of America. Several families 
of Carolitia;” Virginia, and Maryland, come 

td refide here every year to avoid the dread- 


ful heat and infalubrity-of their on country. 


Newport alſb unites the advantage bf a low 
price for all the neceſſaries of life with that 


vf not offering any means, nor holding Out 


any techptation; for 8 n er, to = 


| neceffitics of exiſtence: 2 


The ſalubrity of wwe down of N eu pere is 15, 
no doubt, produce eee the 


air; 


1 
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air; vet -this often proves hurtful. to. | the | 
inha ahitants in their youth, and the number 
of young people, eſpecially girls, who die g of of ; 
omplaints in the Jungs, is very conſiderab le. 
lt is a circumſtance, worthy of _xematk, that 
the inſcription « on the tomb-ſtones mention 
only. childhood, youth, or old. age. ; they 
record the deaths of few perſons between 
twenty... and ſeventy, years old, but a con- 14 
ſdlerable number beyond the latter age... 
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The — . England gave 
riſe to the different colonies which, by. their f 
union compoſed. the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, . 
Religious. perſecution. in Maſſachuſetts gays. 
birth to the ſtate of Rhode- Iland. 5 

| Roger Williams, a miniſter of the goſpel 
at Plymouth, was firſt baniſhed thence to 
Salem on account of certain opinions which 
bis, brethren of Plymouth would not tolerate 
in him. Although much heloved by the in- 
habitants, of this new place, of reſidence, yet, 
as his . prinfiples did not accord with thoſe, 
00 T3 | of 
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of the ela be Boſton,” the iifueirce of 
the Böſtoniun minuiſters prevai 
ing even in bis retreat. 


his declaration ee that -pattiffictient 
for matters öf onftietice' was perfecution.“ 

The intrigues of the prieſts prevailed over 
the attachment of his felloweinhabitants, 
and he was à ſecotii titie baniſhed. This 
event took place 5 in ar 3 and he retired to 


> ESL. 


tia: Kals gt, hit to ya He gave 
the appellatlo of Provides, in grateful ac- 
knowledgemeht of the afy lum he found there 


after all the perteturions to Which he had 


been expoſed?” ftw friends followed him, 
and tögerhet with Him fbuncleck that part of 
thi ſtate of Nbede- iind Kuen by the name 
of Providente-Plantariin.' * Non 

The fame or a Aeta wat gave cif to 
HERO ſettlements bf Rhode-Hand. A 


Doctor 


WW againſt 
34 + FE 


" Arong the various artitles' vr bis ddctrine 
which the Henbd f Boſton confitlered as 
' erroneous allck dan gerous, „that which, above 
all the others, moſt viblently wlahedd with 
the maxim Adi interéſts of the ſynod, was 
"inflicted 


_ 5 5 
2 1 8 


non TACA, CANADA, &c. 


Doftor\Coddington, a native of Lancaſhi 
and ane of the firſt ſettlers in the colony af 
1 was, in 1636, called ta account for 
s. religious prineiples. .;The., accuſation 
K+ againſt him was, only a, pretext to 
cloke the jealpuly., entertained of his influ- 
ence by Governor Winthrop and others : 2 
but that pretext was an effectual mean, of ac- | 
complifhing their, yiews3 and. Coddington, 
being baniſhed from Boſton, retired; with: a 
few friends to the iſland called by the Indians 
Aquidneck, and ſince known by the name 
of Rhade -Iſland. From a tribe dependent 
on dhe. Indians of Na wangara he purchaſed 
this ile, and all the others which, with 
the part of the continent bounded by Con- 
necdicut, dere, form the Kere Plan- 
| tation. 1 8 11 Inn hen 
The * Pay 2 hz were. 
xrfecutedinNew-England, flocked zo Khode- 
land, and; raiſed the colony to a; flougiſhing, 
ſtate, notwithſtanding the wars with the 
lndians: The need in which the inhabitants 
ſtood pf protection inſpired them with a wiſh | 
to unite, with the other colonies of New-, 
ae 's t the latter refuſed to accede to. 
Uros T4 the | 
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2 che' propoſed" union 3 ; and, in 1662, Charles 
the Second, at the requeſt” of the former, 
granted: them a charter which united the 
two plantations i into one ſtate, and conferred 
on them the privileges atid the conſtitution 
which they; like the ſtate of Connecticut, 
have Mi [ pfeſetved” r the re- 
volution. AION! 55 

That Which is peculiar to the ſtate of 
Rhode Inland i is compoſed of the ſame ele- 
ments as all' the others. The legiſlative 
aſſembly conſiſts of an upper and a lower 
houſt: The former is compoſed of the go- 
vernor (who. i is prefident), a deputy- goverbo, 
and ten aſſiſtants, who are choſen by annual 

:rnor © poſſeſſes but a 

| firigle vote in the cnactment of laws. The 
treaſurer and the ſecretary of ſtate are alſo 
annually appointed. The. lower houſe 
conſiſts: of the repreſentatives of the differ- 
ent townſhips.” Ne ew port ſends ſix; Provi- 
dence, Portſmouth on the iſland, and 
Warwick, each four; and two are ſent by 


ceach of the other towns in the ſtate. Theſe 


delegates are elected twice 1 in the year, and 
us have two feſficns Tt he judges and the 


: executive 
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exccfive-officers are elect ed once ayer by 


the legiſtative body; Who alſo notmitate the 


military officers; but for an indefinite term 
The judicial power in this little Nate is veſted 
n 2 ſupreme oburt, eonſiſting of ſive judgeb, 
and fitting twice inthe eats: at Providence 
ad Newport alternately. ' Phe inferior 
courts:urE: held twice a- year in eacti county.” 
Tbe ſupteme court i is their court of appeal. 1 
The trade of Providence employs 1 
hundred and forty-tw o veſſels belonging to 
that port; and very little of it is ſhared by 


foreign ſhips, even by thoſe of the other ſtates. 7 


That trade, as I think I- remarked laſt᷑ year; 
conſiſts in the exportation of oxen, live hogs," 


falt pork, butter and cheeſe, barley, timber, 


onions, rum, whiſkey, gin, flax-ſced, wrouglit 
iro, and! the commodities imported from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The greater part of 
the cheeſe, however, is conſumed in the 
United States, to which the port of Proyi-+ 
dene alſo ſends great quantities of lime- 
ſtone, and fone iro, Alt the native articles 


above enumerated are principally derived 


from thoſe parts of! Connecticut and Maſſa- 
__ which: lie within - the diſtance of 
on a” © 
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falls of Potoſky, round 
rich mine. Cannons and anchors are there 
fabricated ij of the latter of which a pretty 
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twenty or thirty miles om Rhode-Idand, 
The iron is. forged within the Nate, at the 
round which lirs a very 


conſiderable numbor are exported to the 
Iadies. The value of the dxports from Pro- 


vidence wag—in 1390, from the month of 
June, one hundred and thirteen thouſand, 
two hundred and thirty-one dollars — in 


1701, three hundred and ſeventy-hine 
thouſand, four hundred and thirty—in 1702, 


three hundred and ſixty· ſeven thouſand, nine 


hundred and nine in 1793, four hundred 
and ˖ ir one thouſand, Aye. hundred and 
eighteen—in 1794, fix hundred and twenty- 


_ three, thouſand, two hundred and. ſixty-one 


—m 1795, one million; forty. thouſand aud 
ge and, for the firſt ſix months of 1790, 


four hyndred and thirteen ure nine 


ren and twenty- furt. 


This great inoreaſe in the EPs oe ex- 
ports ĩs not here, any more than elſewbere, 


al trxe eriterion of their! quantities; for, 


although I have not had time to take from 
e cuſtom- ouſe books an ab of the di 


ferent 


*% 4% A > 
« © © "7.8 


nd, iredt! articles! year by year; and to: con- 
he hee their eſtimated values, know that the 


creaſed only in a very »ſaiall proportion 3 
ineo it amounted in 1792 to ele ven thauſand 
wo hundred tons, and does nat at preſent 


vue, that, during the laſt ycari the ſhips: 
ring of that port ſuffered loſſes to the amount 


viecks eaptures, kk e. 


2, 

e m with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Denmark, 
d the- north of Germany, and the coaſts of 
d Africa, Some of her veſſels trade to France; 


hut the number of theſe is very ſmall, They 


c N Providence and [Neiport' carry: o 
o trade with England: whatever Britiſh. 
? Ooinodities:: they want, =o packe 
„Nes, Vork and Boſton. 


Jo the value of the * PRs * i 
Lence may be added about eight hundred 
N "nonfand dollars in ſpecie which are annually 

4 ; : ſent | 
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uage of the port of Providence bas in- 


exceed fourteen) thouſand five hundred,'- It 


of eleven! or; twelve en tons ge | 


The commerce yy Widmen is 3 1 


uſually carry thither tobacco and train · oil: 
during the two laſt years they carried rice, 
weal, ſalt beef, raw hides, and thoes for the 
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K ſent out: for the trade with India and China; 


PPP 1 32 owt vo ge” — 2 — —ͤ — 1 
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ſince" that - money.” may. truly be called the A 
produce, inaſoveh/n6.3 it is the fruit of the = 
produce, of the ae ve . i „la cj 
The laws of, * not 01 we: 
lected into a regular code. But I under- Wi {4 
; ſtand: that a | law. was enacted ſome years Gr! 
ſince, prohibiting! the importatipn of negro it b. 
flaves into the ſtutedeclaring free all ſuch by | 
as. ſhould be brought into it by perſons com. + 
ing from other parts, together with the the 
children who might thereafter be. born, 3 wo 
welbas:thoſe already born, when they ſhould Fe 
lavefattained the age of twenty one years Mill cult 
but at the) ſame time confirming the ſſavery * 

of fuch negroes as were ſlaves at the time of WW i. 
the promulgation of the las. this 
_ «> Thb principles ages. groundel the val 
aſſeſſiment and levying of the taxes in the fe 
ftate/of:Rhode-Iflxnd are eſſentially the fame eig 

as they vvere at the period of the firſt ſettle- 105 
ment of the colony. The) changes which n 
have ſince been introduced in the mode of at f 
collection, are ſlight. Thoſe taxes are a ca- Wa 
pitation, a tax on real and perſonal property, Wl the 
from which a law-of 1796: excepts, as un- ol 


1 . 858 
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muble articles, al furniture (not wee 
pute), implements of "agricoltire;” works. 
net's- Tcl, and a quarter of the capital 
employed" In” trade on ſea- The tailing bf. 
the taxes reſts 'w?th cabh town or townſhip, 
whichr is reſponſible: to the: - ſate<treafirer 

for che; Propbttion of the täxes aſfign&@ito_ 
it by tlie legrflature· The ratio is Fegulsted 

by 4 genefül valuation made from time to 
185 at choſe periods" when che wearth' of . 


thefate 18 ſuppoſed to have been augmented 


tos Ertilini degree, eithier by an indreaſe in 
the poptilaticni, -*of by im improvements ir ag 
culture, or by the wes. of ſacceſsfuÞ com- 
meter. The laſt three valuations took: -place 
in 1767, £778; and 1795. On the firſt of 
thoſt vecafions ' the taxable property was 
valued at ſeven millions three! hundred and 
ſeentyzonle 'thouſand one hundred and 
eighty- fx dollars; on the ſecbnd, at ten tl 
lions tine hundred and ſtxty- ſe vent thouſand 
mine fündred and nine döllars; and in 1793, 
at fiftæen millions five hundred thouſand dol- 
lars, It appears that this augmentation in 


the quantum of taxable Property is attributa- 


cop 43s oi : ble 


5 13 rnnonon 


| ble to 8 5 
in trade, mare than to apy other cauſe, 


ach, town ar.townſhip hominates chree 


or fixe commiſſioners, whole, dyty it is to 


make the eſtimate of the property therein 
comined, after having received tlie declar- 


ations of the inhabitants. The legiſlature 
| prminates ten ſuperior commiſſioners, whe 


to re- 


are to viſit the towns and toynſhi 


Ceive and examinę the eſtimates of thoſe firſt 


mentioned officers, and, after ſuch exami- 
nation, to determine the portion of the general 
tax impoſed by the ſtate, which 3 g be pai 


Fr . 
by each place. | 
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The law provides precautiqn again! fall 
men r the reſuſal to make any, and 
alſo againſt. boch tonne a8, may a refuſc 
ee the payment. 

The capitation- tax is ited ; in. a 2 
porting; of ſix· pence for .cvery | thouſand 
pounds rated to the ſtate. The towns may 
nevertheleſs {et aſide this tax, provided they 


contribute their quota toward ſatisfying the 


in ſome other mode. The 


public de 


| e e for inſtance, levies her 


Px pon tion 


e . 9%: © 
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n of it ae en and immete 
at AT TO NENT 5s a0) 211131 * 


Aſt) choſe ey . tubleobmncs/16#- 


terwurd determine the particulat ſuit to be 
baid by each individual who is liable to thi 


ux; which is collected by an officer-choſen 


in the ſame manner. The towns defray 


the charges of àſſeſſmnent and collection. 
The aſſeſſor receives one and three fourths 
per cent an the fums aſſeſſed: the collector 


heretofore received five per cent: but "ſome 
tons contract with the latter on lower 
terms; and there are inſtances in which he 


i paid nd moreithan'tw6 and a half per cent 


| The tutes of the ſtate of Rhodedfland, * 
Ihave already obſerved; ambunt only do fx 


thouſand''pounds, or twentyethouſand del 
lars, and ure regularly paid. ' The expence 
of che civil” lift is but five thouſund dollars. 


For ſeveril ſacceffive years an aul fone f 
eiyht thouſkad five hundred dollars has bech 


expended: on the erection of a prifon and a 


houſe for the fittings of the legiſlative body. 


The ſtate owes about ninety- eight thouſand 
dollars, and has, for: the diſcharge of that 
ſum, „ ns other W taxation. By 
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| the dedifien aan 
to ſettle the accounts between the. United 
States andthe: individugl Rates, Rhode-Ifland 
is ereditor to the Union 40 the: amount of 
t bundred: andycighty-nige thouſand fx 
men ino Si di,; 
eb Su 707 27 T 120881 om t 
noifation. : PROVIDENCE, "I" 
8111001 23113 Un 2 2 2 7814 291 
„The, tamn of Hrovidence, ;though. in g- 
neral healthy, is got, however exempt from 
biliaps , fevers, toward the end, gf . ſummer 
and in aptumn z but .theſe.. complaints are 
uſually unattended with danger. Conſump- 
tions in youthful habits are as, common here 
as at Newport; and. many, indixiduals fall 
victims do chem - before the ags-of,thicty. 4 
We.-for I have again: Joined company 
with, Monſieur Guillemard—+we:hayc- paſſe 
the-ghinf: part 19 f. the tre that we, ſpent in 
Bravidgnces at the hquſe f Mr. Thayer, 
à merchant, of this dn, with ben 1 "uy 


2 lang idr, and carrie. on dich — 
Jigious | ſucceſs a. very extenſive and rich 
trade,. He, conducted his great: commercial 


enterprizes 


* 
2414 
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terpri 5 With a ſufficient deg of pru- 
dence-t to id thoſe ſpeculations l 0 com | 
among the merchants of America; yet. that 
caution, has not aui him. from W 


indorſed: to F contierabile amount the notes 
of a houſe-at New-York, one of the moſt | 
opulent and reſpectable i in that city... But 
the houſe in queſtion had ſo deeply 4 
on the bigh Prices « of flour and rice 

rope, that it has ſtopped payment, oF we 
reſponſibility falls on Mr. Thayer. Je wi 

not be ruined | by this event ; in all robabt- 

lty oven his affairs will be be ſettled ; * 90 
bool at 8b 1 0 . 


gain carry. 0 
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calm ee eh pl rr in 5 re- 


turn of fortune, which at once furniſh his 
friends with a: ground of hope, and himſelf 
with the means of ſucceſs, His name is ſo 

ae in * wa buſineſs, Shar 


Vor. III. 
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he h made, io told e Who h hold the notes of 
that 'houle endete him, an offer of forty 
thouſand Pounds kt fling © on cbntition of 
their cancelling” bis name. Mr. "Thayer i i 
es ige rich, beitig belt to a 'contiderable 
fa amily elite Which 18 ih the bands of bi 
mother. He is deſcended in à direct line 
from Roger Wüllen, th the founder of Provi- 
dence [Plagtatibn.” | t. Thayer's Houſe is 
built on the ſam e her \ where that founder, 
his 70 ehitor, 7 de own. the firſt tree, and 
sehen th TT 
Ta 1a ned here that the viitge which 
had been crefted laſt year oer the Faſt- 
Paſſage t to open a a ict Rhode-Ifland, 
aud of which the ſolidity appeared doubtful, 
Was carried away laft tek by the floods 
It has fince been "rebuilt x * and hopes are 
now. entertained that this new "evliſtruRlio 
is on. a better plan't than the foltner.”/ | 


nobre TO BOSTON-<PATUX ENT. 


Again the nige From '2 Providence to 
| Boſton" 1 Phe journey is only forty-five 
 thilks* * yer, with. the” fingle Exception of 


Mr. 


hn 
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Mr. Robram, a native of Pruſſia, but ſince; 
become more than half a Frenchman; by a 
refidence of fix and twenty years at Bor- 
deaux as a merchant; the company was ſuck: 
as ſtrongly ON me in N en to 
ſtage oodaches. 0 3) 10.300 
Patuxent ion at thet 1 70 hn 
nikes-fiom Providence, is the boundary of 
the ſtate of Rhode-Iſland. Here are eſtab- 
liſhed cotton- works which ſeem to ſucceed 
better than any other manufacture hitherto 
eſtabliſhed in America - anchor- forges 
founderies ſor cannon and other heavy 
articles. in iron. The river Patuxent, alſo 
called; Blackſtone, gives motion to all the 
machines uſed in theſe. various works. alt. 
takes its riſe in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, 
and falls into Narraganſee - Bay near Provi- 
dence. From Patuxent to its mouth it is 


navigable for veſſels of the largeſt ſize. 


On his way to Boſton, the traveller paſſes 
through Briſtol- County, containing a popu- 
lation of thirty- four thouſand ſouls in an 
extent of thirteen hundred and forty- four 
ſquare miles. Norfolk-County, vyhoſe/ ſu- 
kane extent is nine hundred and ſixteen 

| 12 ſquare 
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ſquare miles, conthiming twenty-five thouſand 


inhabitants and the towns: of Taunton and 


Durham, -each the capital ofi a: county of 
ſumilar name. Durham is the place of reſid - 
ente of Mr. Ames, da well- informed mem- 


ber of Congreſs, a warm federaliſt, a voluble 
and copious ſpenker, an hobeſt man more- 
over; but whole! talents and political merit 
are exaggerated by partyczeal perhaps 
beyond their juſt value; and ſufficiently ſo 
to call forth a ſeverity of judgement on him 


even from impartial perſonis Miho, but for 
that exaggeration, might ha ve been diſpoſ- 
ed to feel a prepoſſeſſion iu his favour. He 


ſtauds at this moment in great celebrity for 
a ſpeech that he delivered at the cloſe of the 
laſt: ſeffion | of Congreſs, recommending to 
the houſe of repreſentatives to vote the ne- 
oeſſary ſums for carrying into execution the 
commercial treaty with England: and that 
ſpeech is, by the men of bis party from one 
end of the continent to the other, extolled as 
a piece of. elbquence which Demoſthenes or 
Cicero would have found it difficult to equal. 
Nowy che diſcourſe in queſtion, which the 
feeble health of the ſpeaker did uot allow 


him 


* 
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him to extend to ſuch length as would have 
been neceſſary for the diſcuſſion of the prin: 
ciples and their application to the ſubject. ia 
debate; is addreſſed rather;to the paſſions than 
to the underſtauding. At the moment 
when ĩt was prondunoed, that was perhaps the 
beſt direction that: it could poſſibly take, eſ- 

pecially as coming from the / mouth of Me. 
Ames, ai eſtetmed and eſtimable man, wha, 
abouring as he then did under indiſpoſition, 
ſermed to endanger 1 his health in ſupport-of 
what his party termed the ſalvation! of the 
commonwealth, and derived an additional 
degree» of intereſt o from the very ciroum- 
ſtance of that. indiſpoſition. Thoſe- people, 
therefore, who: would have wiſhed to find in 
that diſcourſe greater depth and ſolidity, and 
even a greater portion of reaſoning, cannot 
deny him” the merit Hich is no incon- 

ſderable oue of having well underſtood: the 
temper of men's: minds, together with the 
infloence of exiſting circumſtances, and taken 
a dextfous advantage of both. This is, no 
doubt, à very material part of the art of ora- 
or :though it is the moſt deluſive. 

88 affair of the treaty is riow: at end. 
IJ 3 T he 


I 
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The Britin and American omit iſoner 
have met ſor the purpoſe of carrying it into 


execution: but it is no hardly any ; longer 


the topio of converſation. -- The partiſans of 


the treaty; ' bb\wvever;; .ibffett; to extol the 


ſtrict punctuality with which the Engliſt 


have giveii up the poſts ; as if that evacua- 


tion of poſts, which was an article of the 
treaty of 1788, and renewed in this latter 
treaty as a fundamental article and inde- 
pendent of every other, had been conſidered, 
even by its ſupporters, as a doubtful event; 
and as if: England conferred an extraordinary 


honour on America in obſerving any one of 
her engagements to the latter. It is not un- 


common for weak people lightly to impute 
to the more powerful certain motives of 
affection and regard: and this diſpoſition 
will not be miſtaken by any one for; a refine- 
ment in gratitude, butt will certainly.” be 
decried z refinement in want 
That ſurrender of the paſts was no doubt 
Aa en of importance to the United States. 
The poſſeſſion of them places the American 


navigation on on the lakes beyond the control 


e it frecs the — from 


the 
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the preſence of Engliſh troops, and leaves the 

Americans maſters of one or two great” 

alimente: * bat thole who 0 haye ſufficient”? 
een r 


KM 5 the n of the Yew as wholly 
unattended with. danger. When one i is ac- 
quainted. "with the active diſpofition 'of the 
| Engliſh commandants—the ſpirit of rẽſent 
ment too generally harboured by t their nation | 

againſt the United States of America—the 
opinion with which long and ſole poſſeſſion 
has inſpired the Engliſh that they had an 
excluſive right to the navigation of the 
lakes—and when, on the other hand, one 
is acquainted with the enterprizing ſpirit o of 
the Americans in commerce, particularly in 
a new branch of commerce—their” jealouſy, 
their indiſpoſition toward the Engliſh. (1 
ſpeak. of that claſs of men who. are to dwell 
on the borders of. theſe lakes, and of the 
officers and ſoldiers Who are to garriſon the 
forts)—one. cannot but apprehend that this 
Vicinity, this continual claſhing of the in- 
tereſts of the two ſtates, will 1 new 
e of diſpute . in addition to thoſe 
Ws. ; Wich 
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ae Fans "in every 4 cut "us from” the too 
neara FM, of . J trpops « of different 
powers. To. guard againſt. ſuch” conſe- 
quences as may ATE ER be anticipated, 
would require | ſuch prudence and conciliatory 
commanding officers on 
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| quarter, it is at all 2 more than probable 


that a war will be the reſult of that treaty 
at ſome future period, more or leſs diſtant, 
according as, England ſhall feel more or leß 
confidence, in her own ſtrengtb. 

1155 I find the minds of the people! here changed 
in favour of France. Succeſs has ever great 


influence e on Popular opinion, and for more 


i I ih 


than one reaſon. But let us quit politics, 


a ſubject tc to which I am frequently induced 


| to return by that unvarying regard for the 


intereſts of France, which. purſucs' me as it 


wete in ſpite of me. May that nation be 
as 


Eon GLA ART oh? 
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as hs appr and well-iegulated a as it is great! 
z prudent and. Sens ule of 

Ss ! may 

800d laws, genuine e ae i and! a fincere 
ahnden of party. animoſities, cement its 
conſtitütion, reſtore. induſtry | within its 
boundaries, and kindle i in every boſom the 
| loye of liberty! Theſe a are the moſt defirable 


of its coliqneſts. by „ a 5 8 2 oy 
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rox, CONSTITUTION, LAWS, AND 
. COMMERCE, OF THE STATE or MAS. 
Setiosgrrs. 
1 1 19) * 
"The: Findation of” the ſtate of Maſſa- 
chuſetts was the conſequence of religious 
perſecution, © The Preſbyterians being per- 
ſecuted in England about the year 1006, 8 
Mr. Robinſon, miniſter of one of their 
churches, went over to Holland to Ainſter- 
dam in the firſt inſtance, afterward t to Leiden 
—to enjoy the liberty of profeſſing the re- 
ligion of his ſect. Several families followed 
him thither; ; but after a reſidence of ſix years 
in that country, being diſſatisfied with the 
manners of the inhabitants, and abandoned 
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by their children who engaged as gelder 


il 4-55 63 : 


or failors i in the Dutch fervice—at the ſame 
time receiving from, navigators. an ' advan- 


tageous deſcription e of the doaſts of North- 
America — thoſe, emigrants | determined to 
ſeek 1 in the weſtern world an alyſum were 
they might. reſt ſecure. from all perſecution, 
After Fuitleſs endeavours. to obtain grants 
of land from the Virginia company, who, 
by patent from the king of England, were 
proprietors of almoſt the entire coaſt of 
North-America —and. after equally unſuc- 
ceſsful ; applications to king James the Firſt 


to give his conſent to their intended ſettle- 


mant they would haye been at length com- 
pelled to relinquiſh their project, if Mr, 


Werton, 2 rich London merchant, had not 


facilitated to them the means of carrying it 


into execution, by forming a com pany for 
the purpoſe. PWT He 6 
It was in July 1620, that the little 1 
embarked at Southampton in England. 


Untoward accidents reduced to a ſingle "aol 


the armament which was to have conſiſted 
of two: and the emigrants, inſtead of reach: 


ing the vioigity of Hudſon's-River according 


to 
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to their original plan, were driven to Cape- | 
Cod-Harbour, where they landed firſt on 
one of the iſlands near the cape, and after- 
ward on the continent, at the rom mtr 
they gave the name of Plymouth. 108 
This firſt expedition inſpired numerous 
alige mal-contents in England with a wiſh 
to emigrate to America. Accordingly, in 
1622, another colony paſſed over, and ſet- 
tled at the place now called Hingham.” In 
1624 4 third, under the condu@ of Captain 
Wollaſton, eſtabliſned themſelves at Brain- 
tree. Among the names of theſe firſt ſet- 
tlers is found that of Thomas Adams, anceſtor 
of the preſent Vice-Preſident of the United 
states, who ſtill poſſeſſes the ſame lands 
which were at that time granted to his 
family. In 1 624, a * fourth ſettlement Was 
formed at Cape-Ann. Finally, in 1629, a 
numerous colony came to Salem, under the 
conduct of John Winthrop. Courage ſel- 
= forfakes thoſe who flee from perſecu= 
: and its aid was highly neceſſary to 
| baſs firſt ſettlers, to enable them to endure 
9. privations and difficulties and obſtacles | 
| "0 
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| 3 which, they had: to; encounter 


5 than alle, Moder te 


Hut ſoon 1 thoſe} new-cometg, - "bo. had 


themſelves. been the objects of perſecution, 
became perſecutors in, turn. The Indians 


had given them a friendly reception, had 


aided them with their means, had voluntarily 

granted them lands. 2 The coloniſts were not 
content with this: the new ly- arrived white 
man. fancied. bimſelf entitled to the ſupe- 
riority” of a maſter, over the native Indian: 


and oppreſſion ſoon began to be ai by 


the European ſettlers... © (60 
The Indians, naturally kind, are wal Nas 
turally vindictive. Repriſals were made on 


their part: and in Maſſachuſetts, as in the 
iſlands of the gulf ;of,, Florida, the white 


people, e infa body the (crimes of 
| ſome individuals of their number; faw them- 


ſelves involyeꝗ in open war with their bene 
factors, drove them to as great a diſtance as 
they could. and thus commenced that ſeries 
of encroachments which bas never ſince been 
diſcontinued, and oh which. it 1s impoſſible to 


Their 
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Their Nuarrels with the Indians — Bot. 
the only diſputes that diſturbed the peace 
af theſe infant eolonies. Driven, as "they: | 
had been, from England by the ſpirit of in- 
ulerance anditeligious perl they ſafe, 
ered the ſame ſpirit; of), intolerance and 
religious perſecution to grow (up: among 
emſelyes. Liberty of conſcience was the 
fundamental -eonditiqn- of the new. ſettle— 
ments: but the Pteſbyterians, finding theme 
ſelves) more numerous than the other ſectsb 
violated that principle; thereby proving to 
the world, that, like many others before and 
lnce their time, they wiſhed to.;reſerve the 
lberty entirely. to themſelves and that, al: 
though; they were enemies to all power: 
which oppreſſed them, they were not equally; 
eee to that which enabled them to exer- 
oe oppteſhon over others. The Quakers, 
ud Anabaptiſts, were : perſecuted,” impri- 
loned; baniſhed, put to death. Some 
nembers of the community were. found to 
pofeſs the tenets of the church of Enge 
had: they alſo were perſecuted. A ſchiſm 
took place among the Prefbytgrians, and 


er birth te Violent qugtrels. codon 
The 
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+ The eventb bitch raced: * early 
poricd of theſe-colonics furnifhan additional 
proof of that iaconteſtable axiom in poli 
tics, 'that—although a religion be neceſſar 
in every government, not only for the in- 
ternal comfort of che individuals, but allo 
the more ſtrongly to attach them to their 
duty as citizens the worſt of all govern» 
ments is that in which a ſyſtern of religion 
the: main ſpring, and which'1s either con- 
dated or influcnced 97 the ene of that 
Ap car „ eee 2 DEGLI 16: 

The biſtory of Maſſachuſetts a preſents 
miültipked inſtances of that barbarous igno- 
rance, which, united with the fame ſuper- 
ſtitious notions, has in every part of Europe, 

and particularly in Englaud, puto to death ſ 
many ptetended oreerers; men; women, and 
children. Hutchinſon relates, that- in 1692, 
the governor and judges of Salem, being 
T highly exaſperated againſt ſorcerers, 'and find- 
ing nd la againſt them in their new code, 
bür wiſhing to have their diſpoſition to ſe- 
verity ſanctioned by the epinion of the prieſt 
hood. applied to dhe principal miniſters of 
Boſton for their advice reſpeRting the ſteps to 


no "= Fee. 
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be taken in thoſe cies, He adds that the 
miniſters/ concluded their tedious and Aiffatk 
anſwer” by the folldwing ſeritence'—'* We 
cantot” büt rebomtnend to the goverment 
to apt the moft ſumtnary and vigorous 
modes of proceeding, ald ſuch as have been 
found the moſt efficacious, purſuant to the 
dteckions found in the laws of God, and in 
the whbleſome ſtatutes of the Engiih nation, 
for the abolition of witchcraft. ran BG 
ke ned colonies, this retardel! 3 in their 


„ 


kept at ditance or trove Wan them 
often tlie moſt active and uſeful citizens, had 
mottsver Tome: wats” to ſuſtain againſt the 
little Prench colonies to the nofth *6f Pe- 
nobſevt. At erigth, the Indians being 
drive to Canada, king William the Third 
cd pofated by elläker, under the lame vf thꝭ 
Provides of the Cotonies'vr Maſſachuſetts, all 
the Ebuntries extending from Acadia and 
Nova-Scotia to the f. pot now occupied” by | 
New-Hedfra, inchiding the iſle: of Naß- 
ticket" and all *-other* iſlarits Witflin ten 5 
leaguev'of the coaſt. By this patenł the King 
reſerved to Himſelf "the" imãnatioti df che 


governor, 
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governor, deputy-governoi,,.. 8 "RE 


| quired ta po 
| ſhillings, ot perſonal property to the amount 


The general aſſembly, which was authorized 


to-frame. — provided, they were, not con- 
trary, to, thaſe of England, Mas compaſed of 
the governor, the cquneil, aud the pepreſeats 


tives, hoſe number could not exceed two 
| for. each town, or village, and Who were re. 


ſſeſß an annual income of twenty 


of fifty Fand gerlipg : 7 general aſſem- 


55 lors, viz. ten. for the, province ef Maſſachu- 
ſetts, ix for that « of Plymouth, three for that 


of. Maine, .ope;far Sagadahock, and two at its 
own pftien. The: governor had ;a negative 
over their proceedings. The general aſſembly 


i nominated. the Judges 1 in civil and criminal 


cauſes; ſuch of the farmor. as exceeded the 
ſum of three bundred. pounds ſterling were 
removable. by appeal to England. All trees 


meaſuring above twenty-four , inches in 


diameter, which were growing on the lands 


 3et. unſold, were. to, be;.reſerved. for the uſe 
85 of. the royal navy, and, all gold and ſilver 
mines for Ahe treaſury. Such nearly was 
rann rent Sven to. the fo 
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of Maſſachuſetts by William III. and which 
continued till the revolution. 6 | 
The new conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts. was 
famed in 1780. The government, under 
the name of Commonwealth or Republic of 
Maſſachuſetts, exhibits the ſame general 
diſtribution' that prevails in the other ſtates. 
The ſenate is compoſed of thirty- one mem 
bers elected for twelve months by the free- 
holders. The ſtate is divided, for the elec- 
tion of ſenators, into diſtricts, each of which, 
in proportion to the quota it pays of the 
reneral/contribution, elects a greater or leſ- 
ſr number of members, but can in no caſe 
nominate more than ſix. With a view to 
this limitation, the legiflature has a power 
o change the boundar.. J the diſtricts, and 
to increaſe their numb in proportion as 
any confiderable augme*:'2ti | 
taken place in the property of their inhabi- 
tants, The diſtricts muſt never be fewer 
than thirteen, Excluſive of the thirty-one : 
ſenators who fit in the houſe, 'there are nine 
hers ſelected by the ſenate itſelf to con- 
ſitute the governor's council ; wherefore the 
election of ſenators in the diſtricts muſt fur-" 
Vor. III. 3 1 
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uiſn fort mEhibers.' A new election is held 
every year, on the, firſt of Auguit., 
The qualifications requiſite for a ſenator 
ee within:the ſtate, an eſtate of 
at leaſt thiee hundred pounds” * value, or 
perſonal property to the amount of not leſs 
than fix Hundred. to have been an inha- 
bitant of the ſtate during five years previous 
to the election and to be an actual reſident 
in the diſtrict for Which he is choſen. The 
Select · Men of each ton (a Kind of munici- 
pal magiſtrates, off whom I; ſhall elſewhere 
have occaſion: to ſpeak) preſide at theſe. elec- 
trons, count. the votes, Whieh are given in 
writing, andrifend them to the ſecretary of 
ſtate who: with the governor and five coun- 
ſollors examine them, and conveke the ſera- 
tors ele& for the da 1 f their meeting. 
- The houſe of repreſentatives conſiſts of one 
member from each town or townſhip con- 
taining a hundred and fifty inhabitants who 
** e, two for three 8 ee 


The dollar Aer aad paſſes for fix Hillings 
ang: the pound is, A: to three 4 and 
| e 5 (14 21038115 42 
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for ſix hundred—and. thus in the progreſſion 
of an additional member for each: ſurplus of 
two hundred and twenty-five: taxable inha- 


bitants. The conditions required to qualify 


for a ſeat in the houſe of repreſentatives are 
that the candidate have lived in the townſhip 
for one year immediately preceding the time 
of election, and that he poſſeſs an eſtate of a 


hundred pounds' value, or property of another a 


deſcription to the amount of two hundred. 
The governor is annually: elected in the 
beginning of April, in the ſame manner as 
the ſenators. The votes are ſent by the 
delect-Men to the fſheriff of the county, and 
by him forwarded to the two branches of the 
kgiſlature in conjunction, who declare as 
governor the candidate who has the majority 
of votes. If none of the candidates has a 
majority, the houſe of repreſentatives chooſe 
two by ballot from the four who have the 
greateſt numbers; and the ſenate, in the 
ſame mode, elect one of the two voted by 


the repreſentatives. The qualifications for 
| governor: and deputy-governor are the ſame, 


vz. a reſidence of at leaſt feven years in 
the. ſtate, and property to the amount of 
= X 2 | four 
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four thouſand pounds, | or- thirteen thouſand 
three hundred and thirty-three dollars. 
An indiſpenſable qualification for all public 
FanQjors in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts is the 
Profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion. 
The nine members who compoſe the go- 
vernor's council are choſen from among the 
ſenators by the joint votes nb; hott: houſes 
given by ballot. ee. 
The ſecretary of ſtate, the hone, the 
receiver-general, the commiſſary-general, the 
public notaries, and the officers of the port, 
are annually choſen by the two houſes in 
conjunction. The treaſurer and the receiver- 
general cannot be continued in office above 
e ee C ͤ vs Gy 
The qualifications for an eis are con- 
fined to reſidence in the ftate, and an income 
of ten dollars, or a real r of the 
value of two hundred. | 
The governor is commander in chief of 
the ſea — land forces: and the conſtitu- 
tion arms him with ſufficient authority in 
caſe of hoſtile attack or domeſtic diſtur- 
bance. He nominates all the officers of 


; juſtice, the —— general of the ſtate, 
all 
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all the ſheriffs, and” coroners : and he can, 
with the advice of his council, pardon a con- 
demned criminal, except in caſes of nn an 
ment or treaſon. 

His-refuſal (accompanied by his reaſons 
for refuſing) to ſanction a law paſſed by the 
two houſes, renders it neceſſary to re-con- 
fider ſuch law, which, to do away this kind 


of ſuſpenſive negative, muſt now be ſupported 


by a majority of two thirds in each houſe. 
The officers of militia are elected either 
by the privates or by the officers, according 
to the importance of their grade. * 
All the powers of the officers of juſtice, 
of what kind ſoever, are confined in  dura- | 
tion to ſeven years. 
This conſtitution is preceded by a * 


declaration of rights, which diſcovers neither 


that preciſion nor that generality of princi- 
ples which ſeem to be required in an act of 
this nature. It ſpeaks, for inſtance, of the 


night poſſeſſed by the people of the republic 


to lay taxes for the ſupport of public worſhip 


and ſchools, to inſpect thoſe ſchools, &. 


particulars very proper indeed to be inſerted 
in a law, but which cannot be thruſt into a 
5750 X 3 declaration 
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| declaration of . Oe by pere influ- 


By virtue of this wick, every citizen of 
the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts is ſubje& to the 
payment of a tax for the ſupport of a religion 


of ſome kind, He is perfectly unreſtrained 


in his choiee: but when the number of thoſe 
in a townſhip who wiſh to practiſe the ſame 
religion is not ſufficient for the maintenance 
of a. miniſter of their ſect, or there is no 
worſhip of the ſame kind in the neighbouring 
townſhips, the tax is nevertheleſs demanded: 


the inhabitant, however, has the liberty of 


chooſing to which of the religions followed 
in his neighbourhood he will prefer that his 
payment be applied. This tax is generally 
very moderate. It is regulated on the ſame 
principles as all thoſe payable to the ſtate, 
In the great towns it! is commonly not 
demanded; and the income of the clergy 
in thoſe places ariſes chiefly from the let- 
ting of the ſeats in the churches,” No perſon 
is compelled to hire a ſeat: but the ſpirit of 
devot ion which is pretty general through the 
ſtate, a reſpect for religion, and a deference 


5 1 828 Jaw: which _— it a point of the con- 


ſtitution, 
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ſtitution, diſpoſes each perſon to hire them: 
and no ſooner is à pew reſigned by one fa» 
mily, than it is engaged by another.. 
The nominatioi ef the electors who are 
to chooſe the preſident and vioerpreſident of 
the United States is made in Maſfachufetts 
by the ſame electors who · nominate the re- 
preſeatativesi to ſit in congreſs; ; and each 
diſtri: furniſhes one. The two, who are 
to be named in addition, to complete the 
number of ſixteen, which conſtitutes the re- 
pteſentation of 'the ſtate in Congreſs (viz- 
fourteen repreſentatives and two ſenators), 
are nominated by the legiſlature. 
The Select: Menu of rab townſhip: prefide 
at theſe i elections, as! ati all others. Theſe 
are men choſen by each townſhip, to con- 
duet its public buſineſs,” They have the 
nagement of the property of - the town 
ſhip When it polſeſſes dhy : they are 6verſcers 
of tlie poor, of the ſchools, of the roads: 
they ſummon mectings of the inhabitants 
when” they think them neceſſary, ' They 
receive” no ſalary except” för the days whett 
they are etiiployed” Abra r ttanſacting the 
affiirs' of the *townfkip; aid then che u 
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muneration is a; dollar and half per day. 
1 hey are elected only for one year, but 
are o ten continued during life. The choice 
far Select-Men generally falls on perſons of 


the beſt reputation, and beſt qualified for the 


management of bufineſs ; and the office con- 


fers on its poſſeſſor a confiderable- ſhare of 


reſpectability and influence. i. This kind of 
patriarchal magiſtracy, which is common to 
all New- England, was eſtabliſhed by the firſt 
coloniſts who arrived from Old England, and 
has been ſince continued in W 
ſucceſſion. C43 ] 15 oO LIST 
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W GA laſt year of the tonnage af the 


. of Boſton, I omitted, for waut of ſufficient 


information, to ſtate the amount of the ex. 
ports. In the year. 1791, they amounted 
to one million gne hundred and fifty-nine 
thouſand and four dollars—in 1792, to one 
million three. hundred and fifty-five thouſaud 
and thirty-eight—in 1793, to one million 


en n and thier our thouſand five 
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hundred and forty—in 1794, to two mil- 


lions five hundred and thirty-four thouſand 


wo hondred and three—in 1795, to four | 


nillions' two hundred and fifty- five thoufand 
ix hundred and eighty-eight—and, for the 
firſt quarter of the preſent year 1796, to one 


nillion two hundred and twenty-fix thouſand 


ix hundred and twenty-five. The increaſe in 
the value of the exports is leſs attributable at 
Boſton, than elſewhere ts the riſe in the price 
of produce: for, if we except ſalt fiſh, which 
Boſton exports in abundance, and of which 
the price has conſiderably increaſed within 
the laſt three years, no riſe has taken place 
a the produce of the country, ſuch as beef, 
falt pork, pot-aſh, timber; and the end! 
ties from the Weſt-Indies, which the trade 
ef Boſton re- exports in large quantities; have 


riſen oy little within the wa FRAN or four 


years. 7010 


With reſpect to ihe üer which the Boſton | 


refſels- export, very little of it is furniſhed by 
boſton itſelf; it is derived from the ſouthern 
fates: and whatever quantity of it is brought 
to Boſton for re-exportation, is never taken 
rus to. ICE" the aſſortment - of a 

cargo, 


| 
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cargo, and Fee 1s e conſider. 
—A Es 

The duties on W paid at the port F 
Boſton were, in 1798, fix hundred and 
ninety· ſix thouſand nine hundred and forty 
dollars —in 1794, one million five thouſand 
four. hundred and ſeven—in 1795, one mil- 
lion, four hundred and eighty thouſand fix 
hundred and five—and, in the firſt two 
quarters of 1796, ſeven hundred and eighty- 
ſeven thouſand fix hundred and forty-eight, 


The facility, with which theſe general ſtatc- 


ments are procured from the cuſtom-houle 
books induced, me to copy, them here, al- 
though. I am aware that no conclufion can 


be drawn from them reſpecting the importa- 


tions of the different articles, ſince each 1s 
ſubject to its own particular duty, ſome pay- 
ing five per ceut, others ten, fifteen, &c.— 
and that the draw-backs are not deducted 
from theſe ſums total of the feceipts, 

I. have learned alſo, that, in 1749, the 
number of veſſels that made their entry in 
the port was four hundred and eighty-nine: 


in 1773, it was five hundred and Teventeen : 


in 1793, the number of theſe from foreign 
parts 


* 
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parts alone mated to four TOE and 
four, of which forty were three-maſted 


veſſ:ls—in 1794, to four hundred and ſixty- 
four, of Which ſeventy-eight were three- 


maſted—and in 1 795, to eight hundred and 


twenty-five, of which ninety-fix were three- 
maſted. Six hundred and ſeven veſſels; of 
which ſeventy-five were three-maſted, failed 
from this port during the ſame N 1 705, on 

the foreign trade alone; * 

The ptoduce'of a part of CorneAtcis; of 
New-Hampſhire, of Vermont, ſupplies the 
trade of Boſton, together with the exchange 
of the European articles neeeſſary to thoſe 
countries. Theſe advantages are in a greater 
or a leſſer degree participated by the other 
lea · ports of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. No 
other part of the Union ea produce a ſet 
of men ſo active, ſo induſtrious, ſo enter- 
prizing in havigation, as the people of thiʒ 
ſtate. During my ſtay at Boſton, two veſſels, 
a ſhip and a large brig, failed for Noofka- 
Sound and China, and two others are pre- 
paring to ſalb en a ſimilar voyage. 
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HAN KS. 
There are at 9 1 in this ſtate three 
banks at Boſton, one at Salem, and one at 


Newbury-Port. Theſe banks, eſtabliſhed on 


the ſame principles. as every other in Ame- 
rica, are all, except that of Salem, incor- 
porated by acts of the legiflature. They dif- 
count notes endorſed with two good names, 
at one half per cent per month. The faci- 
lity ſhown in this particular by the directors 
of thoſe banks has great influence on the 
commercial tranſactions Faxried on in the 
Kate. | | 

The bank of Maſſachuſetts has exiſted at 
Boſton ſince the year 1784. Its charter 
preſcribes no limited term for its duration, 
Eight hundred fhares, at five hundred dollars 
each, egnſtityte for it a capital of four hundred 


thouſand dollars, which has greatly increaſed 


ſince, its firſt eſtabliſnment. The dividends 
an thoſe, ſhares are from eight to nine per 


cent, and the price of its ſtock is only one 


fifth more than the original value. 
The bank of the United States has a branch 


— 
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at Boſton, eſtabliſhed in 1792. The public 
is unacquainted with its: capital, which is 
rezulated at diſcretion by the bank: eſtab- 
liſhed in Philadelphia: but it is thought to 
be five hundred thouſand dollars. As it is 
a dependency of the bank of the United 
States, it might receive aſſiſtance from that 
quarter in caſe of need. It yields the ſame 
dividends as the bank of: Maſſachuſetts ;; and 
the price of its ſhares, which, as in all the 
other branches, was originally four hundred 
dollars, is now five hundred. 
The bank known by the name of the 
Union Bank is the third of thoſe eſtabliſhed 
in Boſton, It was erected in 1793, and its 
charter is for ten years. A hundred thouſand 
ſhares, at eight dollars each, form! for-it a 
capital, of eigbt hundred thouſand Fancy 
lt alſo yields a dividend of eight or nine per 
cent, aud the price of its ſhares has riſen to 
nine dollars and half. This bank is bound 
to accommodate the ſtate with a loan of a 
hundred thouſand dollars at five per cent, 
whenever called upon for that purpoſe: but 
its loans are never to exceed that ſum. . 
N The as of Salem, which bears the ap- 
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| illation of the Eſſex Bank, not + bebt in- 


corporated, the amount of its capital is £ 
ſecret: 8886 it is known to be in a ne 


ſtate. 21 44. 710d : Ke fifa 


The pd of 1 * of Meni 
NY or of Newbury-Port, incorporated in 
1795; are eftabliſhed for the private con- 
venience of the trade of thoſe places. The 
capital. of the former is forty thouſand dollars 
that of the latter, ſeventy-five thoufand. 
They do not yet yield any dividend. The 
price of their ſtock has not varied: the 


ſhares are a hundred dollars each. 


An examination of this ſketch of the ſtate 
of the banks in Maſſachuſetts diſcovers a 
capital of above two millions of dollars 
among them all: and, as the interoſt on diſ- 
counts is ſix per cent, and the dividends only 
eight or nine, the reſult muſt be'a circula- 
tion of 'caſh or credit to the amount of at 
leaſt three millions of dollars, which extends 
to the neighbouring ſtates in a proportion 
depending on their trade, and which it is 


difficult to aſcertain, but which is eſtimated 
at between fix and en Mauren thouſand 
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/ 
Several other, banks are about to be eſtab- 
liſhed in this ſtate, where the avidity- and 
enterprizing ſpirit of commercial men, and 
the general eagerneſs to embark in trade, 
make people overlook. the danger of being 
triven by the exceſſive number of ſuch in- 
ſfitutiong to an extenſion of commerce diſ- 
nn. to the . employed... 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


one 7 the moſt „ Co of the 
ſate of Maſſachuſetts is that which ordains 
the eſtabliſhment of ſchools for gratuitous 
inſtruction, It was enacted in June 1789. 
[ lightly mentioned it in my journal of laſt 
year : but it deſerves to be more particularly 
noticed in detail. Its principal articles are as 
follow— 1 
19, Each town or townſhip containing 
fifty eg or houſes is bound to provide a 
chook-maſter of good character to inſtruct- 
the children in the Engliſh language, reading, 
4 uvnting, arithmetic, orthography, and the 
4 principles of good moral conduct. This 
(ccbool is to be open fix months in the year. 
il | | The 
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The towns or - townſhips of a hundred fa- 
milies are to have ſchools of the ſame kind, 
which are to be open during the whole year, 

Thoſe of a hundred and fifty families are 
to have two ſchools, one for twelve months 
and one for ſix. | 

Thoſe of two a families or more 


are bound; in addition to theſe ſchools, to 


ſupport one, under the name of a grammar- 
ſchool, in which the Greek, Latin, and 
Eugliſh languages are to be taught gramma- 
tically. Children who cannot read are not 
to be ſent to the grammar-ſchool. —The 


houſes being often widely ſcattered over the 


country, the inhabitants of the towns, in 

public aſſembly, have the power of deter- 

mining the bounds of the ſchool-diſtricts. 
2. An injunction is laid on the inſtruftors 


of youth, from thoſe in the univerſity at Cam- 


bridge down to thoſe in the loweſt ſchools, 
to impreſs the minds of their pupils with 


« the principles of piety, juſtice, ſincerity, 


love of their country, frugality, induſtry, at- 


' tachment to the federal conſtitution and that 


of the ſtate,” &c. The miniſters of religion 


and the Select- Men are bound to do every 
„ | thing 


5 
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thing in their power to induce the n 
to attend the ſchools. 

35. No applicant for the office of . 
in the grammar ſchools can be admitted to 
enter his name on the liſt of candidates, 
unleſs provided with a. certificate ſigned by 
two: clergymen atteſting that he is capable 
of teaching the Greek and Latin, and that 
he is a man of good morals. This latter 
part of the certificate . be n by the 
Select-Men. 

The maſters of the ad- ſchools 
cannot be choſen without producing a certi- 


| feats from-the Select. Men, or from the com- 


mittee appointed for the inſpection of the 
ſchools; or fromm a clergyman. 

| Whoever ſhould keep a ſchool. without 
complying with theſe conditions, would be 


condemned to pay a fine of twenty pounds, 


or fixty-ſix dollars and two- thirds. one half 
for tha benefit of the 2 _ _— 2. 
given to the poor. F 
4. The: ſchools are to js! towed wa 2 
rate levied on the inhabitants of the diſtricts 
where they are eſtabliſned. Fheſe rates are 
Wr DC 3 W ge 
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\ impoſed” by the annual town-meetings on 
the taxable property within their territory, 

5. Such towns as ſhould neglect to ſup- 
port ſchools: in conformity to the conditions 
preſcribed by the firſt articles of this law, 
would be ſubjected to the following fines, Viz, 
thoſe of fifty families would be e 
to pay thirty- three dollars thoſe of a hun- 
dred families, fixty-fix dollars thoſe of a 
hundred and fifty families, a hundred dol- 
lars. Theſe fines are ordered by the ſupreme 
court of the ſtate, or by the general court, 
on complaint laid before them. They are 
to be paid into the ſtate- treaſury, to be ap- 
plied to the relief of thoſe ſehools in the 
ſame county which may ſtand in need of 
fuch aid. 'The grand . are to enforce 
the payment. 

This law is tolerably ml led, and 
the maſters are in general qualified to give 
the inſtruction expected of them. In ſome 
townſhips, however, ſymptoms of negligence 
are diſcoverable ; inſtead of maſters, in- 
different miſtreſſes are employed; in ſome 
places, maſters wholly unqualified ; in others, 
ST ELL | Rn, 1 none 
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none at all: but theſe inſtances. are rare. 
The” fault lies with the Select-Men, Wo 
do not exert themſelves to enforce the law, 
to which moreover every inhabitant has 2 
right to appeal. The ſalaries of the maſters 
in the lower ſchools are from twelve to 
eighteen dollars per month: in the gram- 
mar- ſehools, the teachers receive from 
twenty-five to thirty-five. * 7 

| It is painful to obſerve that in none 4 
theſe ſchools is the hiſtory of the late revo- 
lution taught; that the youth are not 
informed either of its cauſes, or of the im- 
portant events which have been its conſe- 
quences; | that they are not made- acquainted” > 
with the names of thoſe who, by their coun- 
els, their ſervices, their blood, have, in the 
midſt of ſo many dangers and eſpecially ſo 
many - obſtacles, erected or ſupported that 
independence which the country now en- 
joys. © This, nevertheleſs, would be the moſt | 
etfectual mode of perpetuating in the breaſts 
of the rifing generation-the- love of liberty, 
which, among a free people and particularly 
a people: zecently become free, is the grand 
5 of * and one of the principal baſes 
. of 
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of private, b 0 But the love of liberty 
is feebly felt in the towns: and it is the in- 
babitants of the towns, or thoſe whoſe chief 
concerns are centred in the towns, who 
compoſe the legiſlatures, hold all the public 
offices, and have a general influence over the 


government. The love of gain is the paſſion 


which predominates over every other; it 
prevents the mind from indulging in more 
hberal conceptions: and if any man were 
to ſuggeſt to them the idea, of a courſe of in- 
ſtruction ſo beneficial to the cauſe of liberty, 
their calcyJations would no doubt impel them 
to reject it: for that kind of inſtruction 
would, by the remembrauce which it would 
preſerve of paſt events, ſtill tend to foſter in 
the minds. of the Americans An unfavourable 
diſpoſition toward England; and it is from 
= England; chiefly chat thoſe. gentlemen exped 
the means of making their fortunes. 
The ſame [ſpirit of apathy for liberty and 
af propenſity to England procraſtinates the 
erection of the intended; monuments in the 
different places where the arms of America 
gained impartant advantages over. thoſo of 
Eritain. . the bulk of the na 


tion, 
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tion, 1. all thoſe: who are 1 inhabitants of 
the towns, are proud, and even jealous, of 
their liberty. I ſhall in another place have 
occaſion to ſpeak with greater particularity 
of 15 ſtate of ue and of its waere 


ABOLITION oF SLAVERY. , 


There are no ſlaves in the 3 
of Maſſachuſetts ; and this is the only ſtate 
in the Union that is entirely exempt from 
the diſgtace of ſlavery, It is not uninteg 


reſting to give the particulars of the manner 


in which it was aboliſhed, _ 

No antecedent law of New England had 
politively aſſerted the exiſtence. of flavery, 
which nevertheleſs - prevailed under the 
lanction of cuſtom and public opinion. Se- 
veral laws indeed feemed to pre ſuppoſe it, 
inaſmuch as they anthorized the reclaim. 
ing of negroes who quitted their maſters, 
Gn che neceſſity of reſtoring them, and 
prohibited the intermarriage of blacks with 
free people. Still however no Jaw had ex- 
preſsly enacted the eſtabliſhment of Hlavery : 
aud ſeveral cauſes between, maſters and ne- | 

| 3 ä groes, 
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groes on ſubjects relating to livery had been 
decided in favour of.the daiters 

21 The new conſtitution of Maffnchufttt, 

like thoſe of all the other ſtates, declared 
an equality of rights for all men. In 1781, 
ſome negroes, prumpted by private ſuggeſtion, 
maintained that they were not ſlaves : they 
found advocates, among whom was Mr. 
Sedgwick, now a Member of the ſenate of 
the United States; and the cauſe was carried 
before the ſupreme court. Their counſel 
pleaded, 1. That no antecedent law had 
eſtabliſhed ſlavery, and that the laws which 
ſeemed to ſuppoſe it were the offspring of 
error i in the legiſlators, who had no authority 
to enaQ them 2. That ſuch laws, even 
" "if they had exiſted, were ane oy the 
new conſtitution: © - 

They gained the aun under both aſpetts : 
and the ſolution of this firſt queſtion that was 
brought forward ſet the negroes entirely at 
liberty and at the ſame time precluded their 
pretended owners from all claim to indem- 
nification, ſince they were proved to have 
poſſeſſed and held them in ſlavery without 


any right. As there were only few flaves in 
eh 4 Maſſachuſetts, 
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Maſſachuſetts, : the deciſion paſſed without 
oppoſition, and baniſhed all further: idea - 
ſavery. TY 
Under fimilar hive EY in en circum- 
ſtances; different deciſions were given in 
Connecticut, Rhode -Iſland, and even New- 
Hampſhire. But the proſperity and tran- 
quillity of Maſſachuſetts, which has expe- 
renced+.no diſagreeable conſequences. from 
that general liberty, will, to the eyes of every 
rational and benevolent obſerver, afford ſuf - 
feient ground for condemnation: of the other 
ſtates of New-England who haye not ute. 
tated ſo glorious an example. 
lt is to be obſerved, that, in 1778, PH 
general cenſus of Maſſachuſetts included 
eighteen thouſand ſlaves, whereas the ſub- 
ſequent cenſus of 1790 exhibits only ſix 
thouſand blacks. It appears from the moſt 
minute information that I have been able; 
to aequite, that a great proportion of the 
emancipated negroes went to the towns,” 
where, making an indiſcreet uſe of their 


e newlyracquired liberty, many of them ad- 
t dicted themſelves to the intemperate uſe; of 
; | Pr liquors, and died in conſequence z 


Egg * | _ othera 
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. engaged as ſailors, even on. ** 
foreign :hips. The generality of thoſe who 


have not diſappeared are ſervants : ſome are 


tradeſmen, or even farmers ; and a pretty 


large number, if we conſider the bad edu- 
cation of that claſs" of men and the habits 
of flavery, live in the enjoyment of a com- 


fortable independence. The individuals of 
their colour have not fallen under the lath _ 


of juſtice in __ | poppe * than the 
| whites. 1 g +4) 


From theſs . —ů facts refults 


a convincing proof that the negroes, as well 
as the white men, are capable of living honeſt 
and free z but that thoſe nations which are 
ſo unfortunate-as to poſſeſs great numbers of 
fla ves, ought, by ſome previous education, to 
prepare them for, and furniſh them with the 
means-of OY an = 5/46 0048 uſe of, 
their liberty. 

Slaves from W ullag gabe in 
Maſſachuſetts, may be reclaimed. But the 
general ſenſe of the people is ſo decidedly ad- 
verſe to flavery, that it would be very rare 
if thoſe fugitive ſlaves did not find means to 
wo from their owners purſuit, - 
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| PUBLIC DEBT. 


z 3 # 


* rn i of) the dube' us the Nate of 
Maſhchuſetts for which the Union did not 
undertake to be reſponſible amounted' to two 
millions fix hundred and ninety-cight thou- 
and too hundred and eighty dollars. In 
1704 the legiſlature ordered a loan in which 
gery kind of paper iſſued by the ſtate was 
receivable. © They conſolidated the debts due 
for the pay of the troops during the war and 
for the purchaſe of proviſions, by notes bear- 
ing an \intereſt of five per cent: they in- 
creaſed the taxes to pay the intereſt of this 
confolidated debt, and provided that the ſams 
due for ſtate lands already ſold, as well as the 
moneys ariſing from future ſales, ſhould be 
wpropriated to the payment of the capital. 

The preſent debt of the ſtate is two mil- 
lions three hundred and fifty thouſand dollars, 
which, at five per cent, pay a yearly: intereſt 
of a hundred and ſeventeen thoufand five 
bundred dollars; The annual expences of 
government amount to one hundred and 
twenty thouſand: dollars, To meet theſs 
TOY | demands, . 


? 
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demands, the government has an intereſt of 
thirty thouſand dollars accruing from moneys 
depofited in the .bank of the United States, 


and fifty- ſeven thouſand five hundred and the 
eighteen dollars paid by the treaſurer of the in « 
Union as intereſt on the debt of the United ever 
States. To theſe ſums it adds a hundred and kine 
forty- nine thouſand ſix hundred 115 twenty. the 
two dollars ariſing from taxes. T 

. The produce of the ſales of = belong- ſpec 

ing to the ſtate is lodged in the hands of cure 
commiſſioners, to be applied to the extinction oft 

of the ſtate debt, of -whickr three hundred and 
thouſand dollars have already been redeemed | 0g 

I in that manner.—The town and county taxcs and | 
s riſe much more rapidly: than: thoſe Ds wy 
by Ho ſtate. ſubje 
fors. 

PUBLIC REVEN UES. 179: 

| to th 
The 3 why upon every kind of eve 
property, even upon uncultivated lands. A * 
new valuation of property is to take place WW hong 
every ten years. With this view, the aſſeſſors i h 
of the different townſhips annually ſend to 5 
re 


the. ſecretary of ſtate a ſchedule of all terri- 
| = torial 
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torial property, with all the details neceſſary 
to ſhew of what nature it is, and in what 
fate of cultivation: 2dly, a ſtatement of all 
the kinds of property, houſes, ſums embarked 
in commerce, ſums depoſited in the banks, 
even ready money, and furniture of every 
kind: 3dly, a liſt of all the inbabitants above 
the age of ſixteen years. 4 

This information reſpecting the aifferent 
ſpecies-of property has for its object the pro- 
curement of as exact a knowledge as poſſible 
of the wealth and income of the entire ſtate, 
and a Clue to ſerve as a guide in apportion- 
ing the taxes among the different counties 


and townſhips. Proprietors refuſing to deliver 


in a written liſt of their taxable property are 
ſubject to an arbitrary valuation by the aſſeſ- 
fors. The laſt general valuation, made in 
1792, exhibited a maſs of taxable property 
to the amount of nine hundred and thirty- 
even thouſand fix hundred and ninety- eight 
pounds, Maſſachuſetts currency, or three mil- 


lions one hundred and twenty-five thouſand 


ſix hundred and fixty dollars. In this valua- 
tion all ſpecies of property are rated at fix 


per cent on Sy Es real value, except. 
uncultivated 
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uncultivated lands, which are.quly rated at 
two,; and by it the taxes of the different 
towuſhips are apportioned i in the ratio of ſo 


much for every thouſand pounds, and the 
individual en are regulated in me lame 


22 * 


ten e a bas. ante! 

In this eee is. ede the poll- 
tax, which 1s only a balfpenny for each perſon 
liable to the tax. The number of theſe was, 
in 1792, ſound to be a hundred and ſix thou- 
ſand one hundred and ſixty- ſeven. The ſtate- 
treaſurer ſends to the different towns a ſche- 
dule of the ſums to be levied in each for the 
uſe of the ſtate; and the taxes, thus appor- 
tioned, are to be aſſeſſed on the individual 
inhabitants by aſſeſſors choſen in each town, 
or, in default of them, by the Select-Men. 
If the duty were not performed by either, the 
court of juſtices of the peace would appoint 
aſſeſſors who would aſſeſs on the town guilty 
of ſuch neglect an additional rate, from one 
hundred dollars to three hundred and thirty- 
three and two thirds. The aſſeſſors choſen 
by the towns receive four ſhillings per day, 
thaſe: nominated: by the juſtices, ten. The 
_ n the town- collectors with the 


levy ing 


If th 
five 
orde 
fellir 
belo! 
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vying of [theſe taxes; and the latter are 
bound, within a. given term, to pay the 
amount into the hands of the towun-treaſuter. 
If the taxes be not paid within the fpace- of 
five months, the ſtate-treaturer ſends an 
order to the ſheriff to enforce payment by 
ſelling a fuffiient quantity of the property 
belonging to the town in arrear. Means 
are provided by the law to inſure the col- 
leckion, and to puniſh neglect, of whatever 
kind or degree, either in the officers, or in the 
perſons. failing to make payment. The 
general court of juſtices of the peace can 
give redreſs in caſes of over- charge. The 
collectors are nomivated. by the towns: in 
delault of collectors, the taxes are levied: by 
the conſtables, or, in default of conſtables, by 
the ſheriff. The towns agree with the col- 
lectors reſpecting the rate of commitfion 
allowed to them for the levying of the taxes: 
it is five per cent when the tax is levied by 
the ſheriff or his deputies, excluſive of the 
ncidental, charges occaſioned 125 cheir ab- 
ſenoe from home. 

The balance drawn by the eee 


pointes to ſettle the accounts between the 
IF Bo LOT - | United EL, 
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United States and the individual ſtates makes 
the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. creditor to the 
Union in the ſum of two millions two hun- 
red and forty-cight thouſand _— hundred 
and one dollars. 

The ſtate of eee is divided: into 
ſeventeen counties, and about three hundred 
and eighty towns or townſhips, ſubject to 
ſeparate taxation. The taxes, however, not- 
withſtanding all the regulations of which I 
have ſpoken, are not very punctually paid in 
Maſſachuſetts. - Of a tax of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand dollars impoſed jn June 1794, | 
and which ought to have been paid into the 
treaſury on the firſt of April 1795, about 
fourteen thouſand were paid within the term 
preſeribed four thouſand more within the 
enſuing three months ſeventeen thouſand 
within the next three months — in three 
months more, nineteen thouſand — and 
twenty-two thouſand within the three fol- 
| lowing months, that is to ſay, twelve months 
after the time preſcribed a finally, the re- 
mainder, with the exception of three or four 
thouſand dollars, was paid within the nent 
n aſter the lapſe of the firſt year. 

12 | * 
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A law. of the ſtate ordains that no inocu- 
tions ſhall take place except in the hoſpi- 
tals eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. It preſcribes 
wiſe precautions in caſe the natural ſmall- 
pox ſhould break out in any diſtrict with a 
certain degree of violence : and although it 
be, in my opinion, better to encourage inocu- 
ation by allowing perfect freedom in that 
eſpect, no blame can attach to theſe precau- 
tions, which, however ſtrict, are very far 
from operating as the prohibitory ſyſtem of 
Virginia, | 

The laws againſt debtors are at once mild 
ad energetic: they ſecure, as far as poſſible, 
the rights of the creditor, . 

The influence of the clergy procured i in 
1794 the enactment of a law prohibiting on 
ſundays_ every kind of amuſement, walking 
for pleaſure, travelling, fiſhing, under the | 
penalty of a conſiderable fine. The preamble i i 
to this Jaw is a complete piece of purita- 1 
meal rant; and. its various clauſes are in 


kette uniſon, with the preamble. | Men of 
ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, PO ſpoken to reſpecting it, ac« 
knowledge its abſurdity, but affett that this 
new act, in ſuperſeding the former laws on 
the ſubject, bas removed a great number of 
| regulations ſrill more abfurd-and ſevere, and 
that it is # neceſſary progreſſion to another 
that will ſoon be enacted, by which the pro- 
hibitions on ſundays will be confined to the 
opening of ſhops and public houfes. 

The legiſlature meanwhile beſtows its 
attention on various improvements, roads 
canals, uſeful eſtabliſhments. The majority 
of the members of that body are not very 
enlightened in the ſcience of adminiſtration 
— deficiency which is common to them 
with all the legiſlatures of the Union, and 
which ought not to appear ſurprizing in a 
country yet ſo new: but they are commen- 
dable for the goodnefs of their intentions, 
their moral integtity, and their benevolence. 

The legiſlative body of Maſſachuſetts has 
not, like the aſſemblies of ſeveral of the other 


ſtates, been accuſed of corruption in money- 


matters: ſome of its members, however, 
have not eſcaped ſuſpicion: and indeed the 
| manner in which certain laws are carried 


may 
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may well afford room for fuch ſurmiſes: 


All the acts muſt be read three times in 


each houſe! before they paſs: but the caſe is 
liferent with reſolutions, which require only 
1 fingle reading previous to their acquiring 
the force of laws. No article of the conſti- 
tution; no poſteriot act, has drawn the line 
of diſtiuction between what ſhall be preſented 


33 a law and what may be introduced under 


the form of a reſolution. - Cuſtom indeed 
has "eſtabliſhed the practice of bringing for- 
ward under the ſhape of laws whatever con- 


cerns taxation, public inſtitutions, '&c. and 


making matters of inferior importance, ſuch 
3s private e 1 War the n 
of reſolutions. 8 


But, as there exiſts no fixed: * in "nb 


reſpec, it often happens that objects of gene- 


nl intereſt, and materially important to the 


ſtate, are introduced in the ſhape of reſo- 
lutions: ſuch, for inſtance, was the ſale to 
Robert Morris of the right of pre- emption 


of à quantity of land in Maſſachuſetts at the 


ate of five pence per acre, and that of an 
enormous tract in the diſtrict of Maine to 
Mr. Bingham and ſeveral others, - alſo at a 

"ts III. 3 - | very 
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very low price. A member of either houſe 
can find no difficulty in? preſenting ſuch a 
reſolutiom at the moment ken he finds him- 
ſelf unreſtrained by the preſence of thoſe 
from whom he may apprehend oppoſition, 


and thus carrying it. It was under ſuch 


vircumſtances as theſe that ſuſpicions aroſe 
againſt certain members Who at the time 
were poſſeſſed of influence; but no proof 
has been diſcovered to confirm them. 
' Tt is aſtoniſhing that every thing, whether 
nearly or remotely, connected with finance is 
not invariably ſubjected to three readings. It 
is true, the governor's ſanction is required for 
Teſolutions, as well as for laws that haye 
undergone a longer diſcuſſion: but a prudent 
governor would not venture to paſs his ne- 
gative on a reſolution of both houſes, unlch 
he had convincing. evidence of its being 
ps projedicial, to! the intereſt of the 
Rates i og 8 tor ag Ar; 
In either bout of the lagiflatury chan are 
| PAY influential members; or it may even be 
ſaid that there are none, and that the influ- 
ence of thoſe who poſſeſs a greater ſhare of it 


than the others is ſo temporary that not one 
| „ 8 
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| of them is ſure of catrying a motion When 


he makes it. There are here, a8 elſewhere, 
preparatory commiſtees and petty. intrigues 


which are ſometimes. ſucceſsful, but de 


other wiſe. 


The lawyers in Maſſachuſetts have greater 
influence than an other body of men on the 


public opinion: and next to them the prieſts: 

but none of them poſſeſs more than a mode 
rate ſhare of it: nor is there to be found 
here, as in ſeveral other ſtates, any perfori 


who, by his own (perſonal influence” or that 


of his friends, is able to govern; the public 
opinion, the deliberations, - the elections. 
The intereſt, even of thoſe who ſtand higheſt 
in that reſpect, does not extend er thei 
own diſtric . 


The anti- federal party. which ib mch 


is faid, and which is branded with the moſt 
odious epithets that can be deviſed, does not 
exift in Maſſachuſetts, in the true fenſe of 


the- appellation, more than in any other part 


of the United States. This truth being once 
ackyowledged as it ought. to be, the anti- 
tederaliſts muſt, in the eyes of every im- 


partial obſerver, be reduced to a ſimple. 


T2 oppoſition- 


— ' any gn - 
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oppoſition- party, which, however, will be 


_ equally far from, pleaſing, thoſe - cannot 


work oppoſition of any kind. 

The oppoſition- party here are labouring 
to prevent the government from acquiring 
additional ſtrength, becauſe they think the 
executive branch is already too ſtrong, and 
eſpecially that it aims at the extenſion of 
its prerogatives. They diſcourage the affec- 
tion for England, and entertain more fa- 
vourable diſpoſitions toward France: and, 
like every other party in the world, they act 
as à party; that is to ſay, they ſometimes 
exceed the bounds of reaſon and juſtice. 
I. think, then, that the other party do not 
affect to talk ſo loudly of the oppoſition with 
any other view than that of acquiring for 
themſelves a, greater number of partiſans 
and ſupporters: for they cannot ſeriouſly 
conſider the efforts of their opponents as an 
obſtacle to them in auy, meaſure of real 
utility. On both ſides are ſeen, men of great 
virtue, men warmly attached to their country, 


and animated by a fincere l of _ 


order. 


ene obe 
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be Toads i in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts are - 


kept'in repair at the expence of the town- 
ſhips through which they paſs. | 


From this regulation, which at firſt ſight 


appears fo equitable, it reſults that in the leſs 
opulent townſhips the roads are in bad re- 


pair, and thus the expence incurred by thoſe | 
which are more wealthy does not completely | 
afwer” the intended; purpoſe of facilitating 


the convenience of communication, This 


dtadvantage i is ſometimes removed by grants 


front the legiſlature to particular townſhips 
for that object; ſometimes; alſo by ſubſcrip- 
tions raiſed in the neighbouring townſhips 
with the ſame view, - But theſe extraordinary 


ads are rare; and the invariable conſequence 
is that in this pooter 1 ae the roads ars | 
in worſe condition, © 
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ADMINISTRATION or THE POOR, 

| «oF 75 E F 0 * 

The! poor are ao velivvia __ taxes on the 
dane which, like thoſe: for the roads, 
; | ES - arg 
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are laid on by the county-ſeffions, whenever 


the rates propoſed by the Sele&-Men do not 
meet the approbation of the townſhip—an 
event which ſeldom happens. But a pauper 


. is not maintained at the public expence ex- 


cept when he has no relative in a direct line 


aſcending or deſcending, who is capable of 


ſupporting bim. If he had any, and they 
refuſed to afford. him a maintenance, they 


would be compelled to it by the ſeſſions. 


.Caſes. alſo occur, when, a relative in line 


direct not being in ſufficiently eaſy circum- 
ſtances, the Select- Men enter into an agree- 


ment with him that he ſhall pay at leaſt a 
part of the. a 


nnual ſum neceſſary for the ſup- 


| port of his indigent kinſman. Agreements 


of this nature are made on an amicable foot- 
| ing, and on equitable terms: no perſon refuſes 
to accede to them; and if a refuſal were 


given, the ſeſſion would award the payment 
of a ſum probably more conſiderable than 


that demanded by the Select-Men; in ad- 
dition to which, the family would alſo have 


to pay the coſts of ſuit. The Select-Men 


_ are bound to take care: that poor travellers 
receive due aſſiſtance in caſe of ſickneßs. 


N hp The. 
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The kate re-. imburſes to them * expences 


incurred on ſuch n 1 45. 
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of oavalry, and eight of artillery, compoſe the 
militia of the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, and to- 
gether form an aggregate of fifty - ve thou 
land men. Beyond the age of forty, years a 
citizen is not ſubject to militia-duty; but, 
until ſixty, he is liable to be called upon in 
urgent eaſes. Citizens of the latter: deſerip- 
tion conſtitute What is called: the reſer ved 
corps, which furniſhes: an additional force. of 


we ie, n men, 


- * @ 1 «# 


oo. 
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| GENERAL, SPIRIT or THE PEOPLE. 


Although the. greater EE Ge of hs rich 


inhabitants of Boſton are merchants, that 
claſs. is not here, as at Philadelphia, the 


TIES. 25 3 nor do they. ay, At - 


— * * # 


They n are 5 She 3 ought, to r 


* ſtand on a footing of equality with 


2 4 


their 
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their nei ;ghbours, and en Jr no opera 
over any other body of men. 

Independent of the dry nk 4 the 
merchants. of all countries, they indulge very 
much in ſpeculation ; ; and ſpeculation is the 
favourite paſſion of the inhabitants of New- 
England, Who generally feel a more active 
-defire than the people of the South to acquire 
large and rapid fortunes ;- whether that dif 


poſition be, or not, the gere of their 


more enterprizing character. 


Fut their ſpeculations are not always ſuo- 


ceſsful: and at this moment conſiderable 


Iſums are about to be loſt at Boſton by the 
ale of the Yazzow lands in Georgia, which 


the late legiſlature of that ſtate have thought 


it their Joty to annul, From the follow- 


ins circumſtances'fome idea may be formed 
of the extravagance with which the New- 
England ſpseulators, and particularly thoſe 


of Boſton, engaged in that buſineſs. The 
original price of thoſe lands, as I have be- 


fore remarked, was about one cent, or a 
-hundredth part of a dollar, per acre ; and 
they have been ſold at Boſton ſo high as 


Abe, and 1 believe even higher. T0 
1130 | MW 
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vices who nad obtained thoſe, lands from the 


fate came to Boſton with their title-deeds 
empowering them to ſell. They opened a 
kind of office, to which purchaſers flocked 
in ſuch crow ds, that thoſe gentlemen, taking 


advantage of this inconceivable infatuation, 
the: day, for the purpoſe of more ſtrongly 
way all time for reflection. There were 
ponfibility on the part of the, ſellers, who 
engaged to give poſſeſſion of the lands: but 


vith this clauſe; almoſt all being concluded 


vith notes payable at different periods. 


Tbeſe notes were dextrouſly put into cir- 


culation by the venders; and the purchaſers 
now find themſelves diſappointed of the lands, 


Wale. a. great part of their notes are gone 
PO oe es, | out 


or. t of two of the four compa- 


niſed the price each day, often twice in 


eiciting the general eagerneſs and taking 


* 
+ , 
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- 
* * ' 
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ſales and ſub- ſales without number: ſome of 
them were ſecured by a ſtipulation of re- 


few of the numerous bargains were attended 


en the bare ſecurity of the titles, without 
any power of coming upon the venders. 
In many inſtances the purchaſes were made 
partly with ready money, and in all caſes 
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out of the poſſeſſion of thoſe to whom they 


had given them. Every claſs of men, even 
wateh-makers, hair - dreſſers, and mechanic; 
of. all deſcriptions, eagerly ran after this de- 
ception ; in which Boſton has ſunk above two 
millions of dollars. Some of the buyers de- 
clare that they will not releaſe their notes, 
and have even announced their intention in 


the public papers: but this is nothing more] 


than a menace reſulting from anger and in- 
dignatien. The notes have, in great part, 
paſſed into bther hands: they Wes been res 
ceived by perſons; wholly unconnected with 
that ſpeculation, and who cannot be en- 
cluded from payment without a moſt glaring 


act of injuſtice which eri) im- 


pair the credit of thoſe who originally gave 
the notes. The courts of. juſtice moreover 
would decide againſt them: and thus, after 
_ conſiderable trouble, they ruſt; at laſt make 
good the 5 as content to remain 
deſtitute of lands. 
Many of the rae hole notes were 
not gone out of the hands of the venders, have 
compromiſed matters with them by di. 


n the notes at half their value, _ 
ea 
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ready money, and retaining their claim to 
the lands ſo far as the ſellers can make it 
good 2: but this amounts to a nullity: for the 


original agreement will never be confirmed; 


it being» a fraudulent tranſaction, and com- 
prizing millions of aores that did not belong 
to the; ſtate of Georgia which ſold them. 
Thus many ſpeculators in Boſton and 
other parts of New-England have been 
either utterly ruined or at leaſt materially 
injured in their fortunes by that ſpeculation. 


If one oould without regret behold the ruin 
of ſo matiy honeſt men who fell victims to 
| their:own eredulity, one might enjoy this diſ- 


appointment of a {et of ſpeculators who were 
hffiviently' greedy to purchaſe, without exa- 


mination; without reflection, and with the 


bole view of exorbitant gains in Europe, 
tracts of kndat the diſtance of nine hundred 
miles from their home, while their owh 
country preſented them with more honour- 


able and eſpecially more ſimple means of 
acquiring a fortune; or inereaſing that which 
they already poſſeſſed. But it is intolerably 
mortifficng do ſee that the four land- companies 


1a, FR bear eh entire gullt of the 
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iniquitous : bargain, are enriched by their 


villany; and that their perfidious dexterity 
in this train of corruption and deceit has thus 
throw into their hands ſeveral millions of 


dollars, for which they neither have given 
nor are capable of giving any equivalent to 
thoſe; of en TAN have a advan 
unge... TBI IG 

{1598 avid tg lated 
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luer the laſt five years, of the exports 


from the different ports of Maſſachuſetts 
which I, had viſited. To. thoſe, details | 
now add the total amount of the exports 


from the entire ſtate during the ame period, 
including even that of the preſent year. In 
1791, it was two millions fiye hundred and 


nineteen thouſand fix hundred and forty dol- 
lars—in -1792, two millions eight hundred 
and eighty-eight thouſand one hundred and 
three—in-1798, three millions ſeven; hundred 
and, fifty-ſeven ; thouſand three hundred and 
fifty five in 1794, five millions two hundred 
* neee thouſand! twa hundred and 


Wiege | : forty« 
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forty- four in 1705. ſeven millions two 
bundied and eighteen thouſand nine hundred 
ad eight — in 1796, nine millions nine 
hundred and forty-nine thouſand three 
hundred, and forty- five.— In 1787, the value 
of the exports from the different ports of the 
ſtate amounted to no more than one million 
fve hundred and eighty- eight thouſand ſeven 
| bundrack nw Alc RE A dollars. 


. 
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| AN ACCIDEN T2 


5 to my A Gato: Boſton 
where contrary winds detained me a week 
longer than I had propoſed: to ſtay, I eſcaped, 
in common with twelve hundred other per- 
ſons, from a danger to which it might have 
deen expected that a great number of us 
would in all probability have fallen victims. 
Al Frenchman well ſkilled in horſeman- 
ſhip, who had a few weeks before arrived in 
the town, erected a circus for his exhibitions. 
The agility, the perfection, the gracefulneſs, 
with which he achieved on horſeback ſeveral 
feats that no man of his profeſſion had ever 
before attempted, together with the richneſs 

„ and 
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neſs diſplayed by each individual during this 
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and taſteful elegance of. dreſs. diſplayed by 
| himſelf and his company, attracted to each 
performance a great number of ſpectaton, 
although there was another exhibition of 
the ſame nature in the town. Upward of 
twelve hundred perſons were there aſſembled 
on Monday the fifth of September, when 
the roof loaded with above a hundred boys, 
who, notwithſtanding ſuch: prohibition and 
watchfulneſs as could be expected from the 
imperfe& police of the town, had clambered 
up to enjoy the fight through the chinks left 
between the boards fell in ſuddenly at once 
in every part. As the boards which formed 
that pyramidal: roof were faſtened: to the 
| ſmall roofs that covered the boxes by which 
the circus was ſurrounded, ſome of thoſe leſſer 
roofs were involved in its fall: but they fell 
| ſucceſſively, and in ſuch manner as rather 
to cloſe the boxes on the inſide than to cruſh 
them. Not one of the number experienced 
the latter fate: not a ſingle ſpectator was 
; hurt; and, thanks to the extraordinary calm- 


alarming incident, there was not even any 


througing on the ſtair· caſes by which the 
6 . chief 


chief part of the ſpectators. in ſome let 
themſelves. down into the area by fliding 


for a long time in danger. At leaſt forty 
others, who fell from the ſame height with 
him, were. not even hurt. It is impoſſible 
to conceive how ſo great an accident ſhould 


it is one of thoſe ſingular events which 
might not again occur with all the . fame 
circumſtances during the courſe of many 
centuries, and in wiked a, man is not ſorry 
has ſo; fortunately eſcaped from the Manger 

COND VISIT TO. THOMASTOWN.— 


DISTRICT OF A 


for the ſecond ame, an the twelfth of RO: 
tember. 5 


* family of General 2 hn is one . | 
thoſe 
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along the fallen roofs; others deſcended from 
a window. A ſingle one of the boys who 
were on the roof ſtruck his head ſo violently 
againſt a plank in his fall that his life was 


have been attended with no greater miſchief: 


to have been a party concerned, when he 


* 
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Abena Aimevioa-to!wihich « Jam the moft 
warmly attached. I therefore experienced 
2 ſincere pleaſure on ſeeing myſelf once 
8 more among them; and the pleaſure ſeemed 
. to be mutual. The general's ſettlement 
aſſumes conſiderable ſtability. A part of his 
uſeful projects begin to be realized; and 
the popularity which he derives from his 
pleaſing manner toward all thoſe who have 
any buſineſs to tranſact with him, as well as 
bis gentle and frank mode of procceding 
| with the -unlicenſed:. ſettlers on his lands, 
confirm all his proſpects of ſucceſs. He is 
buſily employed in clearing foreſts, making 
lime and bricks, erecting mills, - building 
veſſels, improving His lands, and forming an 
excellent © uuf for cattle on Brigadier 

Iſland. 
His friends lune, a br expending 
4 ane ſums of money: and perhaps it may 
be aſſerted with trütk that his works coſt 
him more than, with greater regularity and 
- «watchfulneſs, © they ought to coſt him. But 
be cannot himſelf beſtow that watchful atten- 
tion with the neceſſary aſſiduity ; he under- 


takes too many things at once, to be able 
220117 | | _- each 
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wy day to inſpe& them all ovith ſuffieient 
care. Truſty agents, who are rare in every 
country, are more rarely to be found in 
America than elſewhere, and ſtill more fo 
in a country ſo thinly inhabited as the diſtrict 
of Maine. But this ſlight want of order 
ard economy in the general's undertakings, | 
| though! it will no doubt diminiſh. his profit, 
vill however not prevent it from __ ſtill 
ver conſiderable. 02 r riet od: Hi 
Among the direct profits of his n | 
he may reckon one of a; more important na - 
ture that he will derive from the increaſed 
value of lands, which will be the conſe- 
quence of that activity bed n dee 
ments. Ait een 641 4:0 25 ; 
His example excites: 8 n in- 
dſtry in many of his neighbours, and tlie 
induſtryiof. his neighbours further enhances 
tbesvalue of his lands. Thus his calcula- 
tous are guſt 2 and while he obſerves in his 
undertakings. all the economy and regularity 
5 ding circumſtances will admit, 
he eannbt incur the cenſure of any except 
dreedy miſers, or men who have not ſufficient 
Von. III. . fo diſcern- 
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diſcernment to anticipate all the Probable 
nenen, of his cnterprizes. | | 
Timber has riſen in price ſince laſt year, 
we fire-wood in a higher proportion than 
any other: the cord of the latter was fold 
taſt year for x dollar at the water- ſide; it is 
vo at a dollar and half; and there is not 
ſound a ſufficiency for the ſupply of Boſton, 
where the price is at preſent five dollars, and 
will be from ſeven to nine within two 
months: 5 0d {© now 359915 $7 mon wl 
Lime has fallen in pics in Cans of 
the number of kilns that have been erected. 
Ihe barrel of fifty gallons was laſt year fold 
for ten ſhillings and nine pence; at preſent 
the price is from eight to nine ſhillings. 
_ Hay has riſen one tenth, but merely on 
account of the drought'of the- ſeaſon. 
The price of cattle; however, has riſen 
one feventh': a circumſtance which indicates 
ſome little (increaſe of wealth in the country. 
The number of veſſels now on the ſtocks 
is alſo more conſiderable. In Saint - Georges 
River alone, eleven have been built ſince laſt 
ö Jae The . * The: taper has 
N "©: Þ 5 lkeuiſ 
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likewiſe riſen from three to five dollars per 
ton: the carpenter, who was paid ten dollars 
per month laſt year, now receives eleven. 

- But theſe ſymptoms of increaſing wealth, 
together with the augmentation in the price 
of lands, are obſervable only on the ſea-coaſt 
or the borders of navigable rivers, and in the 
thick-ſettled parts of the country. 85 | 

The number of new inhabitants is Soak no 
neans conſiderable: and every thing that I 
ſe and hear at preſent ſtill further confirms 
we in the opinion J laſt year . entertained 
that immigration to this country cannot take 
place to any great extent unleſs it be excited 
by powerful indueements, by great eſtabliſh- | 
ments, by large and judicious expenditures 
on the part of the great land-holders who 
are intere ſted in e 2 NN new ſet- 
lements. | 

The attractions of PE country. che na- 
ture of the foil, would not alone be ſufficient 
v invite new ſettlers : and the diſtrict of 
Haine will yet long continue in many parts 
deſert, unleſs, by a ſucceſſion of means duly 
adapted to all the circumſtances; its popula - 
non * actelerated and - multiplied beyond 

A a2 = the 
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the extent of its natural means and of the 
annual increaſe it derives from immigrations, 
. Thoſe - gentlemen : who , ſpeculate upon 
Change do not enter into all theſe calcula- 
tions. They prefer the certain proſpett of 
two or three oper cent per month to the 
probability af doubling or decupling their 
fortune by expences which would for a while 
divert a part of their caſh ſrom thoſe ſpecu- 
lations ; and they expect from! the unaided 
operation of time an increaſe in the value of 
their lands, which, however, will not by 
that flow proceſs ever pM in thoſe 

northern countries. 
Such is ſaid to be bares . to be 
ne by Mr. Bingham, who, after having 
ſold to Mr. Baring for ſixty thouſand pounds 
ſterling one half of the twelve hundred thou- 
ſand acres of land which he poſſeſſes at the 
head of Penobſeot-River, continues to bold 
the entire tract in conjunction with him as 
partner upon equal terms He beſides owns 
three millions more of agres in other parts 
of the diſtrict of Maine. So much the worſe 
for him. He is not or at leaſt ;he cannot 
long. be certain ak 8 keeping in 
hands 
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hands fuch iextenfive tracts of land: and Mr. 


Bingham's popularity will not ſereen him 
from the inconveniences which, in a country 
like this, may attend the poſſeffion of ſo large 
a portion of the ſoil kept idle and unproduc- 
tire in the hope of an exorbitant gain. 

l great and judicious diſburſements were 


kit: year neceſſary, as I think they were, to 


crente a demand for, and conſequently to 
enhance the value of, thoſe immenſe tracts 
of land engroſſed by a few rich proprietors, 
the neceſſity has this year derived additional 


urgency from the treaty with Spain, which, 


by throwing open the navigation of the 
Miſſiſippi, excites a predilection in favour. of 
the weſtern lands, and ſo far diminiſnies that 


which might have been entertained for thoſe 


of the diſtrict of Maine. The lands them- 
ſelpes, as well as their great produce of 
timber, will yet farther ſink in value, if 
Spain cedes to France tho poſſeſſion of 
Louiſiana, which, in the hands of an active 
and induſtrious nation, will furniſh the means 
of :vending a much larger quantity of tim- 


der, heſides holding out to new, ſettlers the 
W of a milder climate in addition 
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to that of excellent lands which will no 
doubt long continue at a much lower price 
than thoſe of the diſtrict of Maine. 
Spain can herſelf create the ſame advan- 
tages as France cauld in Louiſiana, if ſhe 
chooſes to retain it in her on poſſeſſion. It 
is therefore matter of urgent neceſſity that 
the owners of eſtates in this part of the Union 
ſhould take mraſures for the ſale of their 
lands, and conſent to make diſburſements 
which, however heavy in the firſt inſtance, 
will be repaid to them with ample intereſt, 
provided they be ſoon and judiciouſly made. 
Otherwiſe the ſpeculating * will 
9 ſevere loſſes. 
In the diſtrict of Maite the heeſtion. is at 
| preſent agitated, - whether, taking advantage 
of the right which it-derives from its popu- 
lation, it ſhall ſeparate: from the common- 
wealth of Maſſachuſetts, and erect itſelf into 
an independent ſtate. Meetin 85 have been 
called on the ſubject, and various petitions 
have been drawn up: and, to determine the 
queſtion of ſeparation, nothing more is re- 
quired than to aſcertain the wiſh of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the ſtate, who 
* E 8 K will 
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vill be conſulted next year. Their opinion 

was already taken on the ſubject four years 
ſince, and they declared againſt the meaſure. 
|t is thought that on the preſent occaſion the 
deciſion will be different; becauſe the in- 
creaſe. of population in the interior parts of 
the country has augmented the number of 
thoſe who, not being connected with Boſton 
by any ties of direct intereſt, anticipate none 

but beneficial conſequences from having the 
kat of their government nearer to their own; = 
homes, - But the plan of ſeparation will ex- 


perience a powerful oppoſition from the in- 


luence of the ne of thoſe immenſs 
tracts of land. 5 

| Taxed as the diſtrict of Maine now 1 
the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, it has but a very 
moderate burden of taxation to bear, becauſe 
it is conſidered as an infant province, as not 
jet having called forth into activity its ſien- 
ter reſources, and as containing extenſive 

tracts of unproductive land which the ſtate 
of Maſſachuſetts, herſelf has recently ſold 
to the great ſpeculators. above. mentioned; 
Thoſe/ vaſt poſſeſſionis are therefore very 


* taxed at e But the caſe will 
v a 4 be 
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be different if the diſtrict of Maine be ereded 
into a ſeparate ſtate: for, in the firſt place, 
the public expences will be increaſed; and, 
on the other hand, the jealouſy entertained 
by the laborious and indigent claſs of pro- 
prietors againſt the poſſeſſors of immenſe 
tracts — who, enjoying © opulence in other 
ſtates, ſuffer their lands in this: quarter to 
lie unimproved, in expectation of the time 
when they may be enabled to ſell them at 
a higher rate to thoſe ſame petty proprietors 
will cauſe a conſiderable augmentation in 
the taxes on that ſpecies of property. It is 
known that thoſe lands have been purchaſed 
from the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts at a very 
low price: and the new ſtate of Maine wil 
find her advantage in augmenting the tax 
upon them, inaſmuch as it will compel the 
great proprietors to divide and ſell thoſe 
lands without delay, and conſequently wil 
increaſe the number of inhabitants _ the 
quantity. of produce. „ 
Above one half of the diſtrict of Maine i is 
cou ned by ſuch proprietors; the principal of 
whom are—General 'Knox for the Waldo- 
patent, the Plymouth: company, the com- 
* = "ow 
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pany of the twenty townſhips, General Lin 
coln, Mr. Charles Vaughan, and particularly 
Mr. Bingham who poſſeſſes there on wies 
to four millions of acre. ; 
Theſe ſimple facts ſufficiently the what: 
great obſtacles will be oppoſed to the forma- 
tion of the new” ſtate: but thoſe obſtacles 
vill probably be removed, ſince it is a mea- 
fure which rarer bra ba intereſt of the 
props" ee 111505 80 


RETURN * TO BOST worded 

+a OY hors Site at Geitaint Kors 8 
habitation, I quitted the diſtrict of Maine, 
and returned by ſea to Boſton. I had gone 
by land in the preceding year; and nothing 
now remained to gratify my curioſity in the 
courſe of ſo long and- difficult a journey. 
The veſſels that ſail from the diſtrict of 
Maine are ſo heavily laden with cumbrous 
articles that no ſpace is left open on the deck 
beyond what is neceſſary for the manage 
ment of the helm; conſequently there is no 
poſfibility of walking; and a paſſenger muſt 
either confine himſelf to the cabin or fit on 
e | the 


no 
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the cargo. That of the ſchooner in which [ 
failed was fifty. cords of fire- wood. Forty. 
nately the weather was fine—the cabin new 
and neat—the maſter, whoſe name is Kel. 
| leran, a very civil good-natured man—and 
my paſſage of only thirty-ſix hours duration. 
On the day preceding my arrival at Boſ- 
ton, the preſident's proclamation was re- 
ceived there, in which he announces his firm 
determination of retiring from public life. 
It is in the month of March next that 
the four years of his ſecond preſidency will 
expire; and in December of the preſent 
year the elections will be held for the choice 
of a perſon to be placed at the head of the 
federal government. It was therefore time 
that he ſhould announce his reſolution, which 
I cannot otherwiſe conſider: than as a ſerious 
misfortune. for the United States: for the 
office of preſident ĩs not ſo well provided with 
the means of execution as not to require ſome 
acceſſion of ſtrength from the popularity of 
the man who holds it, and from the con- 
fidence repoſed in him by his fellow-citizens. 
Now, in all the United States, no individual 


. ſo many n to the general con- 
fidence 
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fdence as George Waſhington, nor does any 
individual enjoy it in fo high a degree. 
That proclamation. of the preſident, be- 
ides what relates to his refignation, contains 
alſo political counſels to the citizens of the 
United States —No man entertains a higher 
reſpe- than I do for the preſident's merit 
and virtues ; none is more firmly convinced 
that the ſole object of his conduct has in- 
variably. been the good of his country; but 
when a man is a native of France, he muſt 
have that opinion eſtabliſhed on very ſtrong 
gounds indeed, if he do not, in one part of 
the proclamation, diſcover a marked anti- 
pathy to France, and a predilection for En 8 
lad, which bear a much ſtronger reſem- 
blance to party- ſpirit than to the ſpirit of 
juſtice,: or even, I will venture to ſay, to 
bound policy. I do not mean that any blame 
can attach to him for the advice which he 
gives to his countrymen not to become de- 
pendent on any other nation: but it appears 
that this counſel, delivered ſimply and in 
benerale terms, would preſerve all its force, 
ts propriety, its juſtice ;- whereas, offered as 
tis in * ample extent, and with the 
| characters 


— 
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, 


the characters which accompany its develop 


ment, .one cannot be ſurprized that the pre- 
ſident's enemies find in it a ſubject for cen- 

ſure: and among thoſe who eſteem and re- 
| ſpedt his virtues without feeling the influence 
of party-ſpirit, there are few, 1 believe, who 
. would not have withed that this over-long 
article had been treated in a different man- 
ner. Even the other parts of the procla- 
mation, which are not liable to the reproach 
of impropriety or party ſpirit, are juſtly taxa- 
ble with diffuſeneſs and unneceſſary length, 
All the principles indeed. are true, and the 
counſels good: but they would have been 
equally ſo, and would have appeared more 
ſo, if they had been delivered with conciſe- 
neſs and ſimplicity. I have further heard it 
obſerved that the advices contained in that 
_ proclamation are unſeaſonably given. Its 
(ſay thoſe who cenſure it) in vacating the 
chair after the expiration of his term, that 
his adieux would have come at their pro- 
per time: but they are premature when the 
man who thus takes his leave of the public 


has yet ſix months to; exerciſe his functions. 


3 nenn, as may reaſonably be 
27.979 expected, 
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expected, meets with admirers who extol the 
very parts which moſt deſerve cenſure, as 
well as cenſurers who condemn in it what 


zz entitled to nought but praiſe. 


This reſignation of the preſident, which 


was doubted through all America a fort- 


night ago, ſeems however to produce no 
ſenſation at Boſton; it engroſſes no greater 
ſhare of the general attention than any other 
article of intelligence; and after the firſt 
day it ceaſed to be a topic of converſation. 
The defects and the merits of the proclama- 
tion are equally buried in ſilence. Does this 
indifference with which ſo important an event 
s viewed at Boſton arſe from the circum- 
ſtance; of the people's minds being wholly. 


engroſſed by intereſted purſuits, ſo as to leave 


no room for any other object? or is it the 
olspring of conſtitutional apathy? Theſe 
are queſtions which I ſhall be better able to 
determine when 1 have ſeen a greater num- 
ber of people and viſited different places. 
In the mean time I am not the leſs ſur- 
prized at what I here obſerve. 
During my ſhort abſence from A a : 
1 in Which the phyſicians who were 
| conſulted 
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conſulted diſcovered the characteriſtics of the 
yellow fever, broke out in a cloſe narroy 
part of the town enjoying little circulation 
of air, and inhabited by poor families. Al. 
moſt every one who was attacked by it died 
within three days; and thoſe who approached 
the fick caught the infection. A hint of the 
danger of this contagion, prudently ſuggeſt. 
ed to the Select-Men, though without pro- 
nouncing the name of * yellow fever,” was 


productive of the ſalutary meaſure of cauſing 


the families who either were themſelves 
actually infected or had had communication 
with thoſe who were, to be removed from 
the town, their beds to be burned, and their 
houſes purified and ſuffered to ſtand empty, 
without alarming. any one with a name 
which carries terror with it through every 
part of America. In conſequence of theſe 
precautions the diſeaſe diſappeared. Few 
of the ſick perſons who were removed fell 
victims to it; no individual of their families 
caught the infection; and Boſton, which loſt 


by this fever eight or ten of its inhabitants, 


now enjoys perfect falubrity. 
* n of Caſtle-Iſland have 
ſince 
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fnce laſt year been put into ſomewhat better 
condition. The parapets are raiſed, and 
within their incloſure are placed a ſcore of 


cannons; forły- to- pounders, taken from the 
Engliſh during the laſt war. Theſe cannons 


are mounted on coaſt-carriages, in a kind 
of imitation of our French coaſt- batteries ſo 


ſkilfully eontrived by Monſieur de Gribeau- 
ul; but the imitation is very imperfect: 


the carfiages- ate heavy and clumſily made; 
the platforms are deficient in ſolidity, and 
the parapets fo little elevated that all the 
nen ſerving the pieces would remain expoſed 
to the fire of the enemy's ſhips that might 


attempt to enter. It is at the expence of 


the commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts that 


Caſtle-Ifland has been put into this petty | 
ſate of defence, which is perhaps ſomewhat 


worſe than nothing, ſince it is incapable of 
inſwering any good purpoſe, and at the 
lame time inſpires a vain confidence. The 
kgiſlature have poſitively refuſed to cede this 
iland to the general government, which, as 

have obſerved in the journal of my firſt 


tour, had allotted funds to {tas it inte a r 


of "ROPE defence; © 0 D914 
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bu ber, 4 PORTSMOUTH. 

mg Sling tn rs L went over the 
Gs ground that I od travelled laſt year 
in coming from it. 

The fever e 3 off during this 
duden about forty nen at N 0 
Port, has now ſubſided. 

Epidemic diſeaſes S a: in every 
part of America at the. commencement of 
the cold weather. The malady at New- 

bury-Port had, according to the aſſertion of 
the phyſicians, the characteriſtics of the yel- 
low fever: but, ſince the ravages cauſed by 
that diſtemper at Philadelphia three years 
ago, the appellation is. too lightly beſtowed 
on all epidemic; bilious fevers, which, it muſt 
be owned, poſſeſs on this continent a con- 
fiderable degree of malignity, and in the 
treatment of which the ae. do not 
ſeem to diſplay much ſkill... 15500 
Although theſe fevers . hitherto broken 
2 only 1 in the ſea-ports,, many medical men 
do not now, as in the beginning, think them 
ee from * Weſt-Indies, but con- 


ceive 


n 
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eive them, like almoſt all other epidemic 
liſaſes; to have originated in the country. 
That which prevailed at Newbury had its 
principal focus in a quarter contiguous: to 
the port; but it alſo ſpread to ſeveral other 
puts-of the town. It was not very de- 
ſructive, fince in three months it carried 
of only about forty perſons from a popula- 
ton of five thouſand inhabitants. The phy- 
ſcians aſſert, that, notwithſtanding the ra- 
ges of that diſorder, fewer perſons have 
len victims this year at Newbury-Port 
lun uſually die at the ſame ſeaſon, which is 
aways ſickly in a greater or leſſer degree. 
If this aſſertion be well founded, the fact 
mult be W as eee, „ 3 
[ooxSTITUTION, LAWS, AND cob. 
OF ys nn 


| During: ar a aha 1 8 at Portſ⸗ 
wuth,' I procured ſome information reſpect - 
i the ſtate. of New- Hampſhire, - which the 
Wortneſs. of my ſtay there laſt year had not 
lowed me to acquire. | 

The new conſtitution of this ate, Som 
ive N. „„ in 
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in 1782, underwent acrevifion in 1792. In 
its principal features it reſembles thoſe of 
all the other ſtates. | Here follows a 1 
| | abſtract of it. 1231667 £ 
1 All the public . except thoſe 
| of the judicial 1 are elected only 
| for one ear. 
| The electors for all we are. e the lame; 
* the only conditions required to qualify 
an elector are the payment of a tax, the 
age of twenty-one years, and the profeſſion 
of the proteſtant religion. This laſt in- 
tolerant condition, which is ſaid to have ex- 
perienced great oppoſition. as well in the 
| original formation of the: conſtitution in 1782 
| | as in its reviſion in 1792, is required for all 
| the offices in the ſtate. _ 

The fenators are elected by diſtricts; ane 
* this purpoſe an imaginary diviſion hat 
been made of the ſtate into twelve diſtri 
nearly equal in point of taxation. Thi 
ſenators are twelve in number, and chooſ 
from their .own body a preſident, who per 
forms the functions of lieutenant-governo 

whenever occaſion fo requires. 
Tze _— can alter het boundar 


#3 
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of the diftrits | avoording to the changes 
which: _ N pints in their + relative! 
waalthic „ I, % , 2 to ag : not 
The — Aba as a FE 
| tor are, that the candidate have attamed the 
gt of thirty years, have reſided in the ſtate 
during ſeven years, and during one year in 
the diſtri where he is choſen, and that he 
poſſeſs a landed property to the amount of 
oght hundred dollars. 21 EH n to 
"The repreſentatives muſt be at leaſh one 
and twenty years old, have reſided in the 
ſute during two yrars, be: at the time of 
their election inhabitants of the totynſſiip 
by which they are choſen, and poſſeſs an 
aſtate of four hundred dollars, of which two 
hundred muſt be in landed e in FROGS 
| own right. G3 3t 131 3 287] 
Each town" ar pariſh voinraliiiahre nden 
ind fifty itthabitants who pay taxes ſonds 
one reptefetitattoe, and an additional one fort 
every three hundred and - fifty: more. Such 
fariſhes as do not come up tothe former 
number are joined together or united with 
hers that ard ee e to 
bea eircucnſtatces.” 1 1h 4 1 
B b 2 - The 
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: The! ſame conditions which qualify for a 
ſeat in the ſenate are ſufſicient qualifications 
for the office of governor; with only this 
difference, that, iu the latter caſe, the pol- 
ſeſſion of an eſtate of two thouſand dollars is 
required. The governor is elected by town- 
ſhips, and muſt; have an. abſolute majority, 
of votes: in caſe none of the candidates 
ſhould have ſuch majority, the two houſes 
of the legiſlature elect by ballot one of the 
two who have had the 8 of 
ſuffrages. S530 91 ound s eo | 
The ſtate is divided into five bn 

each of which elects in the ſame manner a 

member of the executive council. 
The power and the functions of the two 
houſes are the ſame as in the other ſtates. 

The governor has a right to refuſe his 
ſignature to bills whieh have: paſſed through 
both houſes: but he is bound to do it within 
five days after; they have been preſented to 
him; and, after bis refuſal, a majority of two 
thirds in each houſe can compel him to affix 
his ſignature. He nominates; the judges, the 
ſheriffs, the general officers, the militia ſtaff; 


he i is > commander i in chief of the troops, and 
can 


- 2 * 4 
© + - * $ +a 
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can grant pardons; but all this muſt be done 


by the advice of his council. In caſes of no- 


mination, the governor and they have the 


power of a mutual negative over each other. 


The judges are appointed during” good ber 
hlaviour 3 but none of their number can re- 


nin in office after the age of ſeventy years. 


The legillature of "REIN ſits 
twice a year. 

ln their . laſt eon the legilatupe Waben re- 
gulated the mode of chooſing the ſix electors 


who are to vote for a preſident and vice- 


preſident of the United States! Thoſe elec- 
tors are to be appointed, in like manner as 
te governor of the ſtate, by the electors of 
ach townſhip. The votes are to be tranſ- 
mitted by the Select- Men to the ſeoretary of 
late: they are next to be examined by both 


houſes of the legiſlature, who will then de- 


care the fix electors. The perſons thus 
choſen are to meet on the firſt TONY in 
Decerabere 
The laws of W 3 the 
utmoſt Jatitude of teſtamentary deviſe :\ but 
in caſes of inteſtacy one third of the property 
* to the ſurviving huſband or wife, 
B b 3 and 
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and the remainder; divided in equal portion 
among the childeen. 

The criminal code, which ! 18 5 a miti- 
0 of the Engliſh. code, ſtill inflids the 
puniſhment of death i in numerous caſes. 
Whipping and the pillory are the ſecond 
gradation of puniſhment, and are appointed 
for a Very eohſiderahle number of offences, 
In many caſes the corporal punzſhment may 
be avoided; on payment of a fine. Stealers 
of horſes or other cattle, after having ſtood 
expoſet in the pillory, are marked in the face 
with ſever] black lines which time alone 
ean obliterate, Thieves of every other kind 
are condemned to the: fatoe puniſhment i in 

cule. of a repetition of theit crime. | 


Thea reſpecting Sunday, leis rid 


with puerile ſuperſtition than that of Maſſa 
chuſetts; tonfines.-1ts- probibitians to bodily 
labaur and amuſements. 6 A ac?! - 
The finances of the ſtate are in good or- 
* At the concluſion of the war its gene- 
ral debt amounted to about five hundred 
thouſand dollars, of which three hundred 
thouſand have been aſſumed by the Union, 


which allows for chem, as elſewhere, an in- 
3 *L ter eſt 
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tereſt of ſix per cent until they be reim- 
burſed. The, other two hundred thouſand, 
that remained as a debt on the ſtate, have 
deen paid off by ſales of land and other ſpe- 
cal means; New - Hampſhire has at preſent 
in hand a fund of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand dollars, part in ret of the 
United States, part in the bank. > 

- The commiſſioners appointed to ſettle we 
counts between the United States and the 


ſhire creditor in the ſum of ſeventy-five 
thouſand and fixty-five dollars.—The ex- 
pences of the government are ordinarily 
about twenty - eight thouſand fix hundred 
dollars: they are ſometimes higher accords 


hs Foo TS e WY | wy © 


dn to circumſtances. In that ſum are not 
- ncluded the purchaſes. of arms and ammu- 
y nition required. to furniſh the . to 


the extent preſcribed by the law. 
kw, as in Maſſachuſetts. The firſt article 


pronounces that all men are born equal and 
independent: but private intereſt has ſug- 
zeſted an interpretation of that article which 

B b 4 reſtricts 


individual ſtates have declared '/New-Hamp= 


' Slavery is not aboliſhed here by an 3 


of the New-Hampſhire declaration of rights 


— — 
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reſtricts its benefits to. thoſe born after the the 
promulgation of the conſtitution, There mor 
are however no ſales of ſlaves: the public ſtat 
authority is not exerted for the ſeizure of ' Ir 
thoſe who run away; and the few flaves each 
who are in the ſtate are in all reſpects treat- our 
ed on the ſame footing with: other ſervants, by 
Their children are educated at the ſame conf 
ſchools. The real evil, therefore, the de- ing] 


gradation of ſlavery, does not exiſt in New- 


Hampſhire ; and the name of ſlave is hardly * 
known in the ſtate. No better plan could be ture: 
adopted by a people who oppo .ſhort of 2 it 
total, emancipation, taxal 
For ſome years back the "a hw im- year 

” pbſed no taxes. The legiſlature neverthe- men 
| Jeſs make it a rule to . occaſionally of ſe 
the right of taxation, for the purpoſe of head 
keeping the inhabitants accuſtomed to ſuch prop 
contributions, and alſo of increaſing the pub- made 
lic reſources, - The laſt ſum demanded was ninet 
twenty-four thouſand dollars. Lands, mova- land 
ble property, cattle, even money in the WW payal 
funds, are ſubje& to the tax: and the ſcale dred 
of proportion between the different articles of th 
ſeſſor 


taxed by the ſtate n as a baſis for all 
| the 
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more confiderable than thoſe i im poſed by the 
ſtate, are yet very light. OY | 

la the general aſſeſſment of the taxes, 
ach county, and each townſhip in each 
county, has its particular quota affigned to it 
by the law, which may however vary in 
conſequence of any important changes tak- 
ing place i the wealth of thole townſhips or 


wunties. 


7 The mode of aſſeffing and levying the 
0 taxes is nearly the ſame in New-Hampſhire 
f u in Maſſachuſetts. The valuation of all 


taxable property is to be made every fifth 
year at fartheſt. * The poll- tax, to which all 
men from the age of eighteen years to that 
of ſeventy are ſubject, is eight ſhillings per 
head. The total annual amount of taxable 
property, according to the laſt valuation 
made in 1794, is forty-two thouſand and 
ninety pounds, or a hundred and forty thou- 
and three hundred dollars. The poll-tax 
payable by twenty-eight thouſand eight hun- 
dred and thirteen inhabitants Baltes a part 
of that fam. The Select-Men are the aſ⸗- 
kflors of the taxes in the different town- 
ſhips; 


the county and town rates, which, though 
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ſhips ; and it is to them that the ſtate· trea- 


in re 
ſurer ſends. the ſchedule. of the apportion- the 
ment of the taxes. They are in conſe. a pe 
1 855 authorized. to demand of each in- rate 
| hapitant a "yearly written declaration of his a toy 
property. In caſe of; deception in thoſe de. for t 
clarations, the Select: Men aſſeſs the tranſ- ſtate, 
greſſor to four timęz the amount of the ſum eſtab 
at which, be Was rated. The inhabitants Po 
have the power of appointin g the colleg the c 
tors; but the appointment is generally left Lxet! 
to. dhe Select- Men, who agree with the in- of the 
habitants for the expence of collection, which of inf 
is from four to five per cent. The taxes merce 
are to be levied and remitted to the treaſurer mout 
during the courſe of the year; and they expor 
are in general punQually paid. The law 1790, 
provides means for: calling to account the land 
Select-Men, collectors, treaſurers, &c. who 1791, 
are guilty of negle& or diſhoneſty. | four | 
The ſtate debt, ef which I have not been I ae h 
able to learn the preciſe amount, is far from bundr, 
conſiderable, and probably will within a very BM hundr 
ſhort period be wholly extinguiſhed. three 
The roads, and the finger- poſts which the I four t 
law requires to be erected on them, are kept I in 


in 


\ 
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i repair by the townſhips, that is to ſay, by 


the perſonal labour of each inhabitant, or 
a pecuniary commutation in its ſtead. The 
rate for the maintenance of the poor is alſo 
town rate. Several houſes are eſtabliſhed 
for their reception in different parts of the 
ſtate, and are in general as ill kept as ſuch 
eabliſhments are every-where' elſe. | 
. Portſmouth is the only port of entry in 
the commonwealth of New. Hampſhire.— 
Exeter and Dover, ſituate in the inner part 
of the ſame bay, and to which ſame veſſels 
of inferior tonnage go up, carry on no com- 
nerce except through the medium of Portſ- 
mouth, and have no euſtom-houſe. The 
exportations from Portſmouth amounted, in 
1790, to one hundred and thirty- four thou- 
lad three hundred and nine dollars — in 
1791, to one hundred and fifty-one thouſand 
tour hundred and twenty-five—in 1792, to 
me hundred and eighty- one thouſand three 
hundred and - fixty-eight—in 1793, to one 
hundred and ſeventy-ſix thouſand and eighty- 
tirce—in 1794, to one hundred and ſixty- 
four thouſand two hundred and ſeventeen 
-in 1795, to two hundred and forty-ſix 
| 55 I 
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thouſand three hundred.and fixty-four—and, 


in the firſt fix months of the preſent year 
1796, to two hutidred and ſixty-t wo thouſand 
three hundred and fifty-one:- ;; 
The conſiderable. increaſe in the * 
7028. was occaſioned by the extraordinary 


circumſtance. of ſeveral ſhips. coming from 


the Weſt- Indies, which, though conſigned 
to other ports, were - obliged: to diſcharge 
their cargoes here. The produce of the 
cuſtom - houſe duties on imported articles 
amounted, in 1790, to ſixteen thouſand fue 
hundred and ſeventy- nine dollars—in 1791, 
to thirty-one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-four—in 1792, to forty-five thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-nine—in 1793, to 
fifty-one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
eight—in 1794, to fifty-one - thouſand eight 
hundred and three—and, in 1795, to fifty- 
nine thouſand ſix hundred and fifty-eight. 
The principal articles of thoſe importations 

are the productions of the Weſt- India iſlands 
ine, ſoap, oil, and hemp, from Europe 
and manufactured goods. It is with the 


French iſlands that New-Hampſhire carries 


on the chief part of her Welſt-India trade, 
and 
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and with Holland and Germany of her Eu- 
ropean. It is moſt commonly through the 
medium of Boſton that ſhe, receives her ſup- 
plies of Britiſh goods. The veſſels belong- 
ing to Portſmouth that viſit England, ſeldom 
touch there except on their return from Ger- 
many. 
The a of N W are 
adian corn, wheat, barley, rye; black cat- 
tl, goats, ſheep,” hogs, horſes, . mules, poul- 
try, flax, hemp, pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, timber 
of every kind and in great quantities. Theſe 
furniſh matter for her exportations: but the 
bcal ſituation of the country, which removes 
tom the vicinity of the ſea a great number 
of its inhabitants, and places them nearer 
to the Connecticut and the North-River, 
cauſes a great portion of the produce to paſs 
through Albany, New-York, and the towns 
of Connecticut. New-Hampſhire re-exports 
moreover a great quantity of commodities 
imported from the Weſt-Indies... _ - 
The total amount of the tonnage em- 
ployed: by this ſtate in forcign trade was, 
in 1793, eleven thouſand ſeven hundred and 
nine tons — in 1794, twelve thouſand and 
eleven 
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eleven—in 1795, twelve thouſand nine hun- 
dred and ſeventy:—in the preſent year 1796, 
it is thirteen thoufand five hundred and forty. 
In addition to this, the tonnage employed in 
the coafting trade and fiſheries was, in 1793, 
one hound two hundred and fifty-five tons 
—1n 1794, one thouſand four hundred and 
twenty-eight—in 1795, one thouſand four 
hundred and forty-fix:—and it now amounts, 
in 1796, to one : thouſand four hundred and 
„ 
The population of  New-Harnpſhire con· 
alts of about a hundred and ninety thouſand 
ſouls. Although almoſt all the townſhips, 
which are generally of fix ſquare miles, have 
been granted by the ſtate, ſome are yet wholly 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and many others 
contain very few. Tt is only from its own 
population that this ſtate can expect any 
conſiderable increaſe ; for there is no im- 
migration to it from other parts. The laws 
of New-England had long prohibited the a& 
mĩſſion of any emigrants from Europe, ex- 
cept Engliſhmen, who are not caſily induced 
to quit their native country. Since thoſe 


n laws have ceaſed to be enforced, 
foreign 
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soreign immigrants ate not more numerous | 
n New-Hampſhire than at former periods; 1 
beeauſe, in the firſt place, Connecticut, | i 
Fhode · Iland, and Maſſachuſetts, have at pre- Tl, 
ſent nearly their due quantum of popula- | 

von; and, in the ' ſecond place, becauſe the 
tide of foreign immigration, having long 
fince taken its courſe toward the ſtates of 


ar | 
s New-York, Pennſylvania, &c. will, for a * 
1d long time to come, flow in the ſame chan- it 


nels, attracted by motives of confariguinity, | þ 
and the various relations exiſting between | 
the new immigrants and the old. Such im- is 
nigrations from thoſe three populous ſkates „ 
1 New-England, as do not take a weſtern 
direQion, incline toward e ermont in pre- 
krence to· Ne- Hampſhire, becauſe in Ver- 
mont the lands are cheaper. The ſtate of 
Vermont, moreover, at the time of its for- 
mation, paſſed 2 law, unjuſt in itſelf, but fa- 
ws vourable to a ſpeedy increaſe of population 
ad. in the country. A great part of its lands 
- bad been granted in che maſs to the inhabi- 
ced WI tants of New-Hampſhire by the governors . 
ole ef that flate; of which Vermont then con- 
ed, kituted 6 part. When erected into a-ſepa- 


gn x rate 
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rate commonwealth, the legiſlature of Ver- 
mont declared that every perſon. taking po. 
ſeſſion of the uninhabited lands, by whom 
ſoever owned, ſhould enjoy them unmoleſted 
during the ſpace of ſeven years. Allured 
by this invitation, outcaſts, debtors, needy 
adventurers, flocked thither from all quar- 
ters. The inbabitants of New-Hampſhire, 
who were, the Proprietors . of thoſe lands, 
fearing to ſee themſelves entirely deprived 
of them, concluded bargains with. the new- 
comers, on. whatever terms the latter were 
pleaſed to allow. In conſequence of theſe 
tranſactions, the population of Vermont re- 
ceived ſo rapid an increaſe, that, although 
ten years ſince j it aardly. contained forty thou- 


ſand inhabitants, it now:;-regkgns above a a 


hundred. thouſand; and land: fill continues 
there at a lower. price than in New-Hamp- 
ſhire, where from one to five dollars are paid 
per acre in the interior part of the country, 
according to the. number of inhabitants al- 


ready ſettled in the. townſhip where, the. 0 


chaſe is made. 


Free . are . * this able 


charge in N lew-Hampſhjee, as in Maſſachu- 
ſetts; ' 
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kts; with this difference, however, that in 
none of them do children receive the firſt, 
leſons in reading. The pupils are inſtruct- 
ed in writing and arithmetic—in Latin, as 
far as Virgil and \Cicero—in Greek, ſo far 
only as to tranſlate the Teſtament—and in 
the principles of the Engliſh language, An 
xademy at Exeter purſues the courſe of edu- 
ation a little farther, and gives ſome tinc- 
tre of the ſciences. The univerſity of Ne- 
Hampſhire is at Dartmouth on Connecticut- 
River, The parents of the children are. 
bound to have them taught to read. The 
vant of gratuitous inſtruction in that firſt 
lage is certainly a bar to the general diſ- 
ſemination of knowledge through the ſtate. 
The more I ſee of America, the more 
imly am I convinced that the underſtand- 


1 ing of the people are every-where good, 
id The inhabitants are induſtrious: each family 


has its domeſtic manufactories Where the ne- 
«ary articles of clothing are fabricated and 
died: yet few families refrain from pur- 
chafing at the retailer's ſtore ſome Euro- 
ran ſtuffs or ribands, that they may not, at 
Vol. III. 6 ; the 
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the meeting on Shade appear leſs fine than 
their neighbours. 
I be militia of New-Hampſhire i is divided 
into twenty-eight regiments, and amounts to 
twenty-eight thouſand: men, of whom two 
thouſand are cavalry, and fix: hundred artil- 
leriſts. 
Notwithſtanding 1 clauſe in the couſti- 
tution which requires the profeſſion of the 
proteſtant religion as a qualification for every 
public office, unbounded religious freedom 
prevails" in the ſtate, and almoſt every ſect 
of Chriſtians have here m—_ places of wor- 
ſhip. 

The moſt ancient ſettlements in New- 
Hampſhire were formed ſoon after thoſe of 
Maſſachuſetts. Portſmouth and Dover are 
the places where the firſt eſtabliſhments 
were made. But diſturbances having ariſen 
in this province, and introduced a ſtate of 
anarchy which . became intolerable to the 
majority of the inhabitants, they put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the colony of 
Maſſachuſetts which was in a much more 


flouriſhing condition, and where a more re- 
mY oular 


gular ſyſtem of laws was followed. They 
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incorporated themſelves with Maſſachuſetts 
in 1642: but the province of New-Hamp- 
ſhire becoming more populous, and ſome diſ- 


contents having broken out on occaſion of 


the ſuperiority which Maſſachuſetts aſſumed 
over it—and theſe diſcontents being more- 
over embittered by quarrels on the ſubject of 
religion—the inhabitants petitioned the Eng- 


| liſh court that their colony might again be- 


come a ſeparate. province; and accordingly, 
by an edi iſſued in 1679, Charles the Se- 
cond granted their requeſt, and created New- 
Hampſhire a diſtin and royal province. 

One of the fix frigates voted two years 
ſince by Congreſs was to have been built 
here : but, like thoſe of Portſmouth in Vir- 
ginia and of New-York, it is among the 
tiree of which the national legiſlature at 
their laſt ſeſſion countermanded the con- 
ſtruction. The timber, which coſt ſo much 
money, remains in the dock - yard half- 
wrought ; and, notwithſtanding all the care 
which, people ſay, will be taken for its pre- 
ſervation, a very ſmall portion of it will af- 
ter a few years be fit for ſervice. In a 
. . dock- 
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dock-yard adjoining to that where this fri. 

gate was begun, the ſame workmen who 

were employed upon it are now building ] 

one intended to carry thirty-two guns, which n 
0 was firſt laid on the ſtocks a month ſi ince, n 
and is to be finiſned by next ſpring. It is i! 
a preſent demanded of the United States by W 


the dey of Algiers, as an inducement to his ye 
-faithful obſervance of the treaty he has con- ot 
cluded with them. It is aſſerted that this B 
condition, which the executive power of the on 
United States is eager ſpeedily to comply oy 
with, is the reſult of a ſupplemental treaty en 
which will remain unknown till the next E524 
ſeſſion of Congreſs ; but that there can exiſt r0a 
no doubt that neceſſity will oblige them to fro 
ratify it. When we recollect that thoſe fix oth 
frigates were voted for the purpoſe of re- diff 
preſſing the piracies of the Algerines when and 
we read the treaty fince cotictuited, and fee leſs 


a frigate given to thoſe fame Algerines as a 
preſent form America—we might reaſonably 
be ſurprized if the power bf the United 


States, and the conſiſtency of their political f 

ſyſtem, were beld in n repute at Al- Port 

giers. n Ney 
| In 
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In going to Portſmouth, I purſued the 
ſame track as laſt year, through Salem, 


Newbury, Hampton. I have therefore no 


new information to offer, except that al- 
moſt. every article is rifen in price, and that 
ſhip-building is carried on in all the creeks 
with (till greater activity than during the laſt 
year, as if trade were always to be carried 
on in American bottoms to the ſame extent, 
But the war cannot endure for-ever : and, 
on the return of. peace, many of the ſhip- 
owners will diſcover that they might have 
employed their money to greater advantage, 

I returned from Portſmouth by the upper 
road. It was at the diſtance of ſeveral miles 
from the ſea, and it is not longer than the 
other; but it is leſs agreeable, and more 
difficult, inaſmuch. as it croſſes mountains 
and ſands, and eſpecially as it lies through a 
leſs beautiful and leſs cultivated country. 


EXETER. _ 


This town, fourteen miles diſtant. from 


Portſmouth, is the ſeat of the government of 


New-Hampſhire, and fituate in the county 
: e d of 
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of Rockingham, on the river Surampſcot, 
at the head of the bay of Piſcataqua. It 
contains about three hundred and fifty houſes, 
and from ſixteen to ſeventeen hundred in- 
habitants. The houſes are tolerably neat; 
and the place receives a good ſhare of adi. 
vity from ſeveral mills for corn, paper, full. 
ing, tobacco, chocolate, and ſawing, and from 
ſome iron-works. r | 
I have obſerved that there was an aca- 
demy in this town. It was incorporated in 
1781 by an act of the legiſlature, under the 
name of Phillips's Exeter Academy,” 
from the name of a Mr. Phillips, a miniſter 
of Exeter, who was the principal donor to 
it, —Before the: revolution, and at the time 
when Portſmouth carried on an extenfive 
commerce, many veſſels were built at Exe- 
ter: but, ſince: the decline of the trade of 
Portſmouth, 'the ſhip-building at Exeter has 
dwindled almoſt to nothing ; not more than 
two or three veſſels being annually built 
there, and theſe being only ſloops. No vei- 
ſels above the verde of twenty tons can go 
up to that town. 
Under the head 2 Portſmouth I forgat : 


to 
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to notice a particularity which would there 
have been more properly placed than under 
the head of Exeter, although the ſame fact 
exiſts here alſo. It is, that in that con- 
fiderable town, where all the houſes. except 
one or two. are built of wood, the only mode 
practiſed for cleaning the chimneys is to ſet 
them on fire. That operation is performed 
in rainy weather, that the roofs, which are 
covered with. ſhingles, -may be the leſs ex- 
poſed to catch fire from the flying ſparks. 
There is not an inſtance on record of any 
miſchief having been cauſed by this ſingular 
proceſs of cleaning the chimneys. The want 
of chimney-ſweepers firſt gave riſe to this 
practice, which is at length ſo thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed by habit, as to be now employed 
in preference to any other, even when ſweeps 
happen to paſs through the town. The ſame 
cuſtom almoſt univerſally prevails in all the 
{mall towns or villages of New-England, and 
alſo in many other parts of America, 


Cee: HER. 
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b HAVER-HILL. 


lean: Emiter:! to „Mer hin, che country 
wears the appearance of a deſert; preſenting 
to the view an almoſt uninterrupted ſue- 
ceſſion of woods of the pooreſt kind and of 
the ſmalleſt growth — here and there a few 
acres cultivated—but bad land, bad culture, 
indifferent houſes : — the traveller fancies 


himſelf at the diſtance of a hundred miles 


from any inhabited country. Within a few 
miles from Haver-hill the country aſſumes 
a more pleaſing aſpect; the land is better, 
the cultivation more regular, and the houſes 
more ſightly. Haver- hill is in the ſtate of 
Maſſachuſetts, and fituate on the Merrimack, 
the ſame river which forms the port of 
Newbury. Over this river was built in 1794 
a tolerably handſome bridge, conſiſting of 


three wooden arches, each a hundred and 


eighty-two feet in breadth, and ſupported by 
Nonegpiers and buttreſſes. This bridge is 
nt ſufficiently light in its upper part : aud 
as the intervals WR the arches are not 


raſed to a level with the tops of the vaults, 
there 
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there is a deſcent. from each to the plat-form 
of the pier, and an aſcent to the next, fo as 
to render the paſſage unpleaſant. But civil 
uchitecture has not yet made ſufficient ad- 
naces- to improvement in this new country 
to admit of attention being paid to the con- 
venience of travellers. | 

A conſiderable number of ſhips are an- 
wally built at Haver-hill — often fifty or 
ixty, The greater number of them are 
bd in the ſouthern ſtates. - Only fix veſſels 
we owned: by the merchants of this port, and 
employed in the Weſt-Indian and even in 
the European trade: but they take their 
cargoes to Boſton, whence are procured the 
breign commodities neceſſary for the con- 
fumption and trade of Haver-hill, which 
ſopplies many townſhips in the back coun- 
try, The ſtores here are numerous and well 
locked: and the manufactories that claim 
nore particular notice are a pretty con- 
fderable one of ſail- cloth, and ſome diſtil- 
kenes. Although hemp is produced both in 
New-Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts, that of 
Kuſſian growth is lane uſed in this ſail- 
cloth- 
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| tains between two and three thouſand in. 


het 
the 
thu: 
dar, 


cloth-manufactory; ; and it 1 18 procured from| 
Boſton. 

I have been IN that vellels at a hun- 
dred tons burden can come up to Haver-hil 
in the high tides. This town, which con- 


habitants, is moreover: in a ſtate of increaſe: 


and a great number of handſome houſes are B 
now a- building in it. The price of land in enter 
its vicinity is a hundred dollars the acre; at a pat 
ſome diſtance, it is only thirty. The agri-WM ind 
culture in its immediate environs is almoſt this t 
ſolely confined to Indian corn and meadow. m 
It is eaſy here to procure workmen; and ir d 
their wages are four ſhillings and nine pence Mi ittle | 
per day, and ſeven dollars per month. A beſe 
maſon can earn ſeven ſhillings, a houſe- ud w 
carpenter nine ſhillings, and a ſnhip-carpen- ine p 
ter two dollars. Philadelphia flour now (ll enplo) 
here at thirteen dollars the barrel, that of Panu(] 
the country produce. at fix or ſeven. This Fror 
enormous difference ariſes not only from the dite 1 
difference in the beauty of the grain and in Nutif 
the goodneſs of the mills, but alſo from th part 
adulteration of the country flour, which, nc] s me 


bein line cat, 
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teing ſubject to any inſpection, is mixed with 
the flour of peas, beans, and potatoes, and 
thus is inferior in quality even to good In- 
dan meal. 2 8 


RETURN TO BOSTON: 


| Beyond Haver-hill bridge the traveller 
enters the townſhip of Brentford, which is 
apart of the county of Eſſex, and where the 
knd ſtill preſents the ſame appearance. In 
tis townſhip is a conſiderable manufacture 
o men's ſhoes for exportation, The num- 
ter daily produced by the workmen of this 
little place is eſtimated at two hundred pair. 
Theſe ſhoes, which are of good materials 
and well made, are ſold at four ſhillings and 
ine pence halfpenny the pair. The heather 
employed in making them comes from the 
yaniſh part of Saint- Domingo. 

From Haver-hill to Boſton the country is 
quite rich, abounding in good houſes and 
bezutiful farms. The townſhip of Andover 
i particular is remarkable for its charm- 
ing meadows, and the numerous herds of 


lne cattle with which they are ſtocked, 
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On this little journey I chatted,” according 
to my cuſtom, with every one whom l found 
-diſpoſed for converſation : and it is not very 
common in America to find perſons who are 
averſe to it, eſpecially among thoſe who dc 
not rank among the firſt claſs of ſociety, [ 
every-where obſerved a ſenſe of reſpect fo 
the preſident, but an indifference on the ſub 
ject of his reſignation. % He is old; and me 
cannot laſt for ever: ſuch is the general re 
mark. Beſides, leſs importance is attached 
to the choice of his ſucceſſor than I ſhould 
have expected. In this part of the country 
indeed the votes will be pretty generally i 
favour of John Adams. He is a goo 
man,” ſaid to me a Colonel Beverley whe 
keeps a tavern:“ Jefferſon is allo a 9000 
man: we cannot fail to find ood men in 
America.“ ah 

The ESSE ſpirit and opinion of the 
people are the ſame here as throughout al 
New-England, and' indeed in almoſt ever 
part of Americi—a heart- felt recollection of 
the ſervices rendered by France, and of the 
| evils inflicted by England. Neither the ne" 
political ſubtilities reſpeQing the real mo 
4. | tive 
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tives of thoſe Ae nor the documents of 
national ingratitude which are the reſult of 
them, have yet impaired the friendly diſpo- 
> ar ftions entertained by the people of America 
ward France. They remember that ſhe 
ded them in the hour of need: they wiſh 
ter proſperity, take an intereſt in her ſuc- 
xſſes, and enjoy them with delight. They 
gully remember that England burned and 
letroyed their houſes, and did them all the 
nichief in her power. They would not 
owever on that account join with France 
b wage war againſt England: they till 
qully continue to ſupply their wants with 
good de articles of Britiſh manufacture (which 
arcumſtance, be it obſerved en paſſant, af- 
frds a juſt ſubje& of animadverſion on the 
rant of ſkilful management in the former 
French government); but they pour forth 
their ardent prayers for the welfare of France. 
The attachment to La Fayette, ſo percep- 


ve h diminiſhed in the great towns even 
2n office - my arrival in America, has ſuffered 
F th abatement in the other parts of the con- 


neuihent; and numbers of honeſt ſouls are 
mo ben where found who declare that a gene- 
tive „ ral 
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ral tax, impoſed for the ſole purpoſe of 


raiſing for him a conſiderable proper 6nds 
would be paid with the greateſt chearfulueſ betw 
throughout the whole extent of America. tire 
, ee 5 wok 
THIRD VISIT TO BOSTON. whic 
1 r at r 
This time I found Boſton in a ſtate i b 3 
conſiderable agitation. The cauſe is ſome by m 
thing of a much more ſerious nature tha jutif 
the reſignation of the preſident : it is thy ad | 
intelligence of the reſolution announced by withi 
France of cauſing her ſhips of war and pri aulit 
vateers to ſeize every neutral veſſel ladet 12 
with goods of Britiſh manufacture. Already what 
I believe, in this journal, I have mentionec lute 
ſuch an event as likely to take place—a; 8 J 
being a juſt and perhaps over-tardy retalia ay r 
tion for the capture of American ſhips lade hope 
with proviſions for France—as a meaſut of a 
which, conſidered in a commercial view, in game 
flicts a deeper wound on Britain than oi werb; 
America, ſince two thirds of the cargoes e decifi 
ported from or imported into America art obje 
the property of Engliſh houſes—and which and ti 
in ſhort, even if it were to prove ſevere i the c 


it 
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its operation on the American commerce, 
nds its apology in the late treaty concluded 
between England and America, in the ac- 
tire part which the American merchants 
wok in that treaty, and in the facility with 
which they delivered up to the Engliſh with- 
out reſiſtance or reclamation the veſſels laden | 
for France. 1 do not think I am blinded 
by my affection for my country when I thus 
juſtify the ſtep lately taken by her governors, 
and pronounce this ſevere meaſure to be 
vithin the bounds of that Juſtice which is 

conſiſtent with the dreadful right of war. 
am convinced that every honeſt man, 
udo is unbiaſſed by private intereſt and ab- 
flute maſter of his own opinion, will think 
x I do on the ſubject: but he could not, 
ay more than I, flatter himſelf with the 
hope of bringing over the commercial houſes 
of America to his ſentiments : “ a loſing 
gameſter cannot ſmile,” ſays the old pro- 
yerb; and it is beyond all doubt that this 
&cifive act of the French government, the 
object of which is to ruin the manufactures 
and trade of England, will be deeply felt by 
the commercial fortunes of this continent, 
| Accord- 
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Accordingly the ' merchants of Boſton, or at 
leaft a part of them, exclaim againſt it as 
fraught with injuſtice, horror, treachery, and 
openly expreſs their wiſhes that America 
ſhould declare war againſt France. Theſe 
puerile wiſhes ſhew: what loſs they fear, and 
how far their 2a of it influences their 
judgement. . + 3 

That intelligence was the ſole topic of 


converſation. i in Boſton at the time of my ar- 


rival: nevertheleſs it found apologiſts among 
the inhabitants, even among thoſe engaged 


in trade. Since the more recent news that 


a French fleet is on its way to Halifax, peo- 
ple talk leſs loudly againſt that declaration: 
for fear, as well as intereſt, has its influence, 
If France, while ſhe does ſome little injury 
to the commerce of America, ſhows that 
ſhe has it in her power to do {till greater, 
ſhe will find ſo many friends in all that claſs 
of the Americans who now declare againſt 


her. Such is the mode that has been pur- 


ſued by England ; and, however painful it 
may be to make the remark; it is a good and 
effectual mode. _ 

With "—_— to o myſelf, it 1 18 s with pleaſure 


J con- 


| conf 
3 mea 
peace 
tothe 
ing to 
will u 
giye ſtt 
where: 
anger 
+ dura 
ranqu 
greatly 
capable 
proſper 
dener o! 
ſword 

weldec 


peace - an event which will prove a bleſſing 
to the Britiſh nation, and a ſtill greater bleſſ- 
ug to the inhabitants of France i for peace 
vill more. than any thing elſe contribute to 
cive ſtability. to their liberty and conſtitution, 
whereas' they ate both expoſed to conſtant. 
anger hy the war. Let us then hope; that, 
durable peace; will reſtore to Europe that 
wauquillity and ſecurity of which the ſo 


apable of ſupporting: the trying burden of 
proſperity, will ſhow herſelf as great and 
renerous] at / the moment of | ſheathing: the 


welded it: let us hope that ſuch a peace 
will-foon. confer! on the French people all 
yes e e which e can. 
ulcheve eee e their en 
ba good ſyſtem of adminiſtration. 352 
| Afer-athird reſidence of a 66: WY Boſs: 
wn, I finally iquitted it to proceed toward: 
Philadelphia? It was not without regret that 
lparted from ſeveral perſons. who had con- 
bn. Dd  - : * mae 
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| conſider the meaſure adopted by France as 
à mean of compelling England to a ſpeedy 


greatly ſtands. in need, and that France, 


ſword as ſhe has been terrible while ſne 
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tinued to ſhow me the ſame multiplied marks 
of friendly intereſt and obliging attention 

which they had laviſſied 61 me in the pre- 
ceding year. At the head of the liſt J will 
place Doctor Huſtis, a man as really good as 
he is agreeable, prudent, enlightened in his 
opinions; aliberal io his ſentiments and con- 
duct, eſſentially amiable and eſtimable, and 
endowed: with' an independence of character 
which ſeeures all thoſe qualities on 4 firm 
baſis. I have conceived for him a, ſincere 
friendſhip, which ſeparation or diſtance wall 
never tines me from ng. 


972 ws Sr 93 \ 1145 
MARLBOROUGH, AN ww HE WILLIAMS 
TOI SA. li CR 
TEN yt In of 2 


{1 The Girft-- 1 of my a Odsber 
13, I ſpent at Marlborougttin the houſe of 
the ſame Williamses where I had been ſick 
laſt year, and had experieneed ſuch remark- 
able attentions from the family. I would 
not on any account have paſſed their door 
without ſtopping. They received me with 
cordial demonſtrations of pleaſure. People 


8 in A thoſe to whom they have 
Tendered 


* 4a Wh 


* 
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tendered ſervice; and JI felt a ſincere ſatiſ- 
actioh in again beholdingithoſe to whom 1 
elt ſo many obligations. Honeſt Williams's 
crops have been good this ſeaſon in every 
department of his huſbandry. His farm, 
which I perambulated in company with 
bim, is in excellent condition: he plentifully 
dungs his land; aud in conſequenee his meas 
dows' yield him from fix to eight thoufand 
veight of hay per aere. He reaps from 
fifty to ſixty buſhels of Indian corn per acreʒ 
and, the Indian corn bearing a price of ſeven 
or eight ſhillings the buſhel, each acre' thus 
produces him about ſeventy dollars. The 
wages of his worktrien' are increaſed: laſt 
jar they were ten dollars per month; this 
jar'they are twelve; and, at the time of 
the hay- making, he was obliged in ſome in- 
ſtances to pay ſo high as twenty dollars. 
| The lands of his farm would not, in their 
preſent ſtate, be ſold for leſs than three hun- 
red dollars per acre he lets ſome near his 
oyn habitation at a rent bropef ned tothe 

nlte:of a hundred and fift r: 20 
This country of Maſfichiſctts, however 
nountainous, is in a general ſtate of good 
D d 2 cultiva- 
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cultivation : but although in: ſome townſhips 
hrge. quantities of wheat are: produced, the 
principal objects ff culture are Indian _ 
potatoes, and meado wp. 

The political opinions of o1d Williams 
have undergone no change: he ſtill continues 
a zealous admirer. of the preſident, ſtill hates 

the, Engliſn. Speaking to: me of the . 
dent's reſignatory addreſs, Does it not,” 
ſaid he, contain great truths? But what 
does he mean by that fondueſe/ and that an- 
tipathy which he does not wiſn the Ameri- 
cans to entertain It is ſaid that he alludes 
to the French and Engliſh: I ſhould not be 
Ver pleaſed with- that: but the old man 
knows more of-the matter than we; and 
no doubt he has 000 reaſons oy what he 

n. N = e 


7 


x } 


0 i  BROOKFIELD. 


4 


"Fog com 1 Na e 107 | Brookfield Fans 
ended my ſecond day's. journey, the face of 
the country continues. the ſame, and the 
ſame cultivation prevails. In the environs 
of Brookfield are raiſed wheat, barley, rye, 
a little 


* 4 
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x little India corn, and a great quantity 

of potatoes. Grounds kept in good order 
neld-two hundred buſhels of the latter per 
acre, which being ſold at two ſhillings the 
buſhel; each acre "Yields of courſe v-prodit 
of ſxxty- ſix dollars. However abundant the 
crops of potatoes may prove, a ready ſale i is 
found for them at that price. In the vicinity 
of this place are reared great numbers of 


attle; which are quickly taken off as ſoon 


3 they are fit for the market. Excluſive of 
the conſumption in the town, which is not 
inconſiderable, large quantities of beef are 
bere ſalted for exportation. Some horſes 
e alſo reared, The lands are dunged, but 
not near ſo well as in the neighbourhood. of 
Boſton. The meadows in 3d condition 
produce nevertheleſs ſix thouſand weight 
of hay per acre; Indian corn bears no 
higher price here than nine pence the buſhel, 

The lands in the central and moſt populous 
part of the townſhip ſell for two hundred 
and thirty dollars the acre ; ſome what far- 


ther back, and in large parcels, for no more 


than thirty- four: a few acres of picked land 


would de rated at ſeventy. A pair of oxen 
D da | . 
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fit for the yoke coſt from ſeventy to a hun. 
dred dollars; good milch-cows from twenty. 
five to thirty. In theſe prices ſome augment. 
ation has taken, place fince laſt year. 

In the election of the future preſident, the 
votes of this diſtrict, as of by far the greater 
part of New- England, will be in favour of 
John Adams: but it appears, though to my 
very great aſtoniſhment, that the nomination 
to that high office occupies only A very mo. 
derate ſhare of the public attention. 


— 


4 98 ' . ” , . 7 1 {+ - 
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From Brookfield to Palmer the country is 
more hilly, and the tops of the hills are leſs 
cultivated :. cultivation however extends to 
2 certain height, up their fides, as well as 
over the valleys. The meadows are covered 
with numerous herds of cattle, and of a 
good breed. Here the traveller has to pals 
through more woods than he had yet met 


with 5 his departure from Boſton.— Phi- 
ladelphia flour, which had fallen two months 
ſince to ten dollars, has riſen in the country 
That of 


domeſtic 


parts to thir teen and fourteen. 


v 
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domeſtic growth coſts only nine dollars: but, 
wtwithſtanding this difference, the Philadel- 
phia, flour is n mn. it can be 
en ES | | or 8 1 
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SPRINGFIELD: —THE ARSENAL, Bee. | 


"a FA as Springfield. the countey: ——_ | 
tl leſs; appearance of cultivation 3 and at 
ix or ſeven miles from that town it is no 
better than a parched tract of ſand where 
crow ſome diminutive pines. The ſoil is 
do very ſandy at Springfield: but the 
woximity of Connecticut-River, and more 
careful culture, render it more productive. 
Rye, Indian corn, potatoes, and meadow, 
are the moſt frequent objects of cultivation. 
dome farmers ſow wheat, particularly on the 
new grounds: but of ten wheat crops hardly, 
one is even tolerable, as the land is extremely 
ill manured in this diſtrict. In the town, 
and may be purchaſed for ſixty- ſix dollars 
the acre: in the centre, however, and near 


$ the river, there are acres which would coſt 
7 two hundred; but they are few: farther back, 
i WH the value is from eight to ſixteen. 
0 OY D d 4 The 
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The prices of the country produce and of 
labour are nearly the ſame here as at Palmer 
and Brookfield; or perhaps ſomewhat lower, 
Jt is eaſy to find workmen at four or five 
ſhillings per day, without ay, _ for nine 


dollars per month, 


Springfield is a neat and tolerably well. 


built village containing: a population of eigb - 


teen hundred inhabitants. Here is eſtabliſh. 
ed one of the arſenals of the United States, 
where muſkets are fabricated, cannons and 
howitzers caſt, gun-carriages conſtructed, 
&e. but in ſmall number. The magazines 
do not contain above ten thouſand muten 
of which ſeven thouſand are French, and of 
the old make of 1763. That model, which 
has long ſince been re formed in France, is 


the one which is followed in America; and 


the imitation is yet imperfect. It cannot 
however be ſaid that thoſe muſkets are bad: 
their chief defect is s that of e too _ 
at the extremity, | 

Thirty pieces of cannon, of which twenty 
are French, are alſo contained in theſe maga- 


_ zines. Thoſe of American foundery ſorties 
to me to be well made: the carriages are fo 


likewiſe: 


vided 

of wh 
ty in 
magaz 
lept: 
tor 
them; 
eleven 
tractor 
abſent 
ticular 
would 

further 


though 


dates, 
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likewiſe :-but their number and their ſpecies 
do not correſpond with the cannons and 
bowitzers: In every particular, there ap- 
years: to me à want of intelligence in the 
general direction of the ordnance in Ame- 
fia. Beſides, the quantities of arms pro- 
vided do not amount to one twentieth part 
of what would be requiſite to put the coun- 
ny into a: reaſonable ſtate of defence. Phe 
nagazines are inogood order, and very well 
kept :- the mulkets are furniſhed by a con- 
taQor, from whom the directors receive 
them; and he receives from the United States 
ceven dollars for each mulket; Another con- 
taQor ſupplies the cannon': but, as he was 
abſent on buſineſs, I could not learn any par- 
tculars reſpecting the price of theſe. It 
would be uſeleſs for me to enter into any 
further details concerning this arſenal, which, 
though one of the principal in the United 
States, adds nothing to their ſtrength; | 

A Frenchman, Monſieur Pourchereſſe 
Bourguignon, formerly an officer in the 
rjal Swediſh :regiment in the French ſer- 
vice, is an aſſiſtant to the director. He ſeems 
to be as good a man as he is unfortunate. 
K | | | He 
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He has a wife and children, and poſſeſſes 
no other means of ſupporting. himſelf and 
them than the ſalary of his office, which 
is only three hundred and ſixty dollars per 
annum. But he has the good ſenſe to be 
ſatisfied with the Americans, to live on 
friendly terms with them, to enjoy their 
eſteem and affection, and to ſhew himſelf 
grateful toward thoſe who have rendered 
him ſervice. His wife, yet in the years of 
youth, 1s intereſting by her figure, her miſ- 
fortunes, and her fortitude. They both have 
merited and gained the general eſtcem and 
intereſt of all the inhabitants of Springfield. 
There are beſides at Springfield a good 
diſtillery, a paper-mill, and a tannery : there 
was alſo a tolerably extenſive manufactory 
of ſail- cloth: but it has fallen to decay in 
\ conſequence of the exceſſive price of labour 
in- that branch, together with the difficulty 
of procuring workmen or inducing them to 
' Nay.—Let me further obſerve that Spring- 
field, whoſe firſt: ſettlement dates from the 
year 1636, has during the laſt twenty years 
received no acceſſion of new inhabitants. 


Mr. Lyman, a member of Congreſs, for 
| whom 


i itſelt 
This 1 


_— 
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whom I had à letter from my friend Colonel 


Burr whom J had caſually met at Boſton, 


zppeared to me temperate in his opinions, 
moderate and gentle in his diſpoſition... He 
s like the majority. of the ſtate which he re- 
preſents, a federaliſt in his politics, but more 
tolerant” than many others for thoſe who 
think differently from him, and whom he 
revertheleſs continues to eſteem and love. 
The general temper of the people here, as 
n the other parts of the country which I 


ave traverſed, is that of reſpect for the pre- 


ent, attachment to the conſtitution, aver- 
fon to war, and an ardently favourable diſs 
plition toward the French, 

Exclufive of the ſmaller manpfaRtories 
which I have mentioned as exiſting in 
Sringfield townfhip, there is alſo a manu- 
faory of caſt iron, belonging to an aſſocia- 


ton of ſeveral partners, of whom one of 


de principal is a Colonel Smith, who keeps 
t hop in the town. The ore which is em- 
Plyed in it is dug up from a ſwamp at the 


liſtance of a mile from the foundery, which 


5 itſelf four miles diſtant from Springfield, 
This . produces coarſe heavy 
| works, 
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works, principally pots for maple-ſugar, with 
which all the inhabitants of the back coun. 
try provide themſelves :. it likewiſe furniſhes 
common pots, andirons, &c. For ſome time 
after its farſt eſtabliſhment it did a conſidera. 
ble deal of work: but it has experienced a 
material diminution from the operation of 
the ſame cauſes. which impede the ſucceſs 
of every kind of manufacture in America; 
and it now hardly does more than fupply the 
es of the TP | 


CAN AL oF HADLEY. 


— 


| At the diſtance of eight miles 1 Spring- On 
field, at a place called Hadley, are the fall ute 
of Connecticut- River. To avoid them, a edges, 
little canal of two miles has been dug, which what 
thus extends the navigation ſixty or eight) they 
miles farther. This canal is raiſed above Beyon 
twenty feet higher than the bed of the river: Welt. 
the boats are raiſed to and lowered from it popull 
without the. aid of water, by means of an this fi 
inclined. plane. They are placed in a kind bly 
of cradle fo framed as to fit their ſhape, and and er 


then drawn up from the river to the canal, 
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or let down. from the canal to the river, by 


. the working of a capſtern, that is turned 
W by a wheel which the ſtream of the river 
NY puts in motion. The boats are not unloaded 
2. # this operation. I had ſeen. in France the 
7 plan of a ſimilar project, of which Monſieur 
ene claimed the invention. Time alone 
+ can aſcertain whether, as was apprehended 


in France, the durability of the boats will be 
impaired by this n Jam . to i; 
SIR 1 * [63-50 ano 


VEST-SPRINGF ELD AND ws r IELD. | 
on ating Spriogfeld you = 3 
teut-River in a tolerably good boat, whoſe 
edges, however, you would wiſh! to ſee ſome- 
what higher: for, in their preſent low ſtate, 
they would not be ſafe with unquiet horſes, 
Beyond the river, you enter the townſhip of 
elt. Springfield, one of the richeſt and moſt 
populous. in the-ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. On 
this fide of. the river the lands are, confide- 
ably better than on the. Springfield; fide ; 
and many of the inhabitants of the latter 


place are proprietors of them: they are prin- 


Te | cipally 
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cipally laid out in meadows, where cattle of 
every kind are reared in great number. 
The townſhip of Weſtfield, which is con- 
tiguous to it, is leſs happy in richneſs of ſoil, 
and ſtill far inferior in population: accord- 


ingly many tracts of land, which would be 


capable of producing good crops, remain un- 
cultivated. Weſtfield, fituate on a river 
bearing the ſame name, is a neat well-built 
little village, ſtanding in the middle of a 
plain. The ſoil is a rich ſandy earth, and 
the principal mode of cultivation here, as 
olſe- where in the adjoining tracts, is mea- 
dow. The new grounds are ſown with 
wheat, as is the practice with all the new- 
cleared lands which are not of the firſt 
quality. The labourer is paid from eight 


to nine dollars per month : wheat js fold at 


nine ſhillings the buſhel, Indian corn at five, 
oats at two; and a pair of good oxen coſt 
ſeventy dollars. The price of new lands is 
from three to ten dollars per acre, according 


to their quality and ſituation | 5 and, in farm- 


lets "—_ or —_—— dollars N 
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V 


n. 
i In ks Sw Weſtfield. to „l 
d. bridge, the traveller ſucceſſi ively paſſes through 


the townſhips of - Brentford, London, Beth- 
lebem, Ruſſel, and Kyrningham, occupying 
the whole: breadth of the Green Mountains, 
which the ridge is above, twenty miles 
broad, and, as: J think I have elſewhere ob- 
ſerved, | begins at New haven, W bence, tra- 
ſerſing the ſtates of Contiecticut Maſſachu- 
ſts, and Vermont, it reaches to the River 
knt-Laurence in Canada. The land in 
tteſe townſhips. is indifferent, and very thinly 
peopled 2 in travelling: through. them, one 
kneies himſalf in the diſtrictruf Maine, or in 
de back part? of the Geneſſee country: one 
kespatches of ne w- cleared. groundiin alli the 
liferent ſtages: of progreſive improvement: 
but ſuch fights are very far from numerous. 
The price of land Heng is; from ten to . 
fillings.” Nandi unn: 818-44 £00! 

One might beinficnithed;! ha 9 ag 
this country is. ſo near to the great marts for 
produce, the emigrations from Connecticut, 
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and even from the over-populous parts of 
Maſſachuſetts, do not take their courſe in 
this direction rather than toward Vermont 
or the Geneſſee country. But, in emigrat- 
ing, the American gives a preference, above 
every thing elſe, to the land which he thinks 
the beſt, and is not -with<held by any con- 
ſideration of proximity to his family or con- 
nexions, or by the greatneſs of the diſtance 
which he will have to traverſe in queſt of 
it: and the uncleared lands of- Maſſachuſetts 
are far from equal to thoſe of the e 
the Ohio, Teneſſee, rm 

I shall in future ſay ns wr my con- 
ee with the people with whom I fall 
into company. They: are all in the fame 
train; and I am-convinced that the idea | 
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have already given of them in this n is Tuer 
preciſely accurats. De lo 281 ron-wo 
Stockbridge. is one of th richeſt 8 nte of 
in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. All its land Me the | 
is cultivated, except a very ſmall portion, Wave fo 
which will ſoon in its turn receive culture Wiſe dim 
like the reſt. No: timber is here preſerved ſfrcum 
beyond what is requiſite for fuel. This er wor 
A 18 for the: moſt part. ſituate in a Brands, 


valley vor. 


ulley, but extends alſo upon ſome hills of 


cattle, butter, cheeſe, and ſuch other pro- 
&ftions as are not conſumed on the ſpot, are 
generally ſent to New- Vork. Sometimes 
the certainty of obtaining a higher price at 


ace to the latter place, with which how- 
ger the communication is difficult, becauſe 
the diſtance,” and of the mountainous 
country: that is to be traverſed. - In ſuch 
ales, all the other articles, except the cat- 
le, are: ſent down to New-York by the 
North-River which paſſes within twenty 
niles of Stockbridge, and e ſans 
New-York to Boſton by ſea. - | 
There are likewiſe ſome forges and caſt- 
rn works in this townſhip : but the high 
ate of workmen's wages, and the ſcantineſs 
the mine which begins to be exhauſted, 
bye for ſome years paſt cauſed a conſidera- 
© diminution of their labours. The eaſy 
arcumſtances enjoyed by the inhabitants ren- 
er workmen ſcarce, and high in their de- 
nds. The wages at preſent paid to them 
vor. III. MW © are 
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no great elevation. The ſoil is excellent, 
and almoſt all laid down in meadow. The 


Boſton induces the farmer to give a prefer- 
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are from thirteen to fifteen dollars per month. tad 
The price of wheat is two dollars the buſhel, in h 
of Indian corn, one dollar; of oats, two ſhil. with 
lings. A pair of oxen eoſt from ninety to a latte 
hundred and ten dollars. Land bears the frien 
price of from. fifteen to * dollars the Skin 
acre, in farm-lots. ... i: houſ 
I have here ſeen Mr. Sedgwick, with che: 
whom I was acquainted at Philadelphia, and toler: 
by whom 1 have been very hoſpitably en- can i 
tertained. In all the private relations o out 
fociety he is an excellent man: but in hi vick 
politics he is fomewhat warm, and not a to M. 
little intolerant. He had long been a mem pretts 
ber of the houſe of repreſentatives in Con- the a 
greſs, where he was a frequent ſpeaker : be fair 
has lately been appointed a ſenator. Mr gazet! 
Sedgwick exerts all his influence to cat ind n 
the election of a member to fill the ſeat wic with t 
he has vacated, in favour of Mr. Williams ner is 
his pupil and friend, who ſeems even a hot © no 
ter zealot than himſelf in Engliſh politics treaty 
Mr. Williams has for competitor Genera predile 
Skinner, a man of the age of ſixty years Engla 
who has all his life been honourably em poſit 
ployed in public offices, and who, when be At t 


had 
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had it in his power to rival Mr. Sedgwick 
in his election ſome years ſince, voluntarily 
withdrew his name on a promiſe from the 
latter of procuring for him the votes of his 
friends to fill the firſt vacancy. But Mr. 
Sinner was once heard to ſay in a public 
houſe laſt year, that he did not approve of 
the treaty with England : and, ſuch is the 
toleration of the oppoſite party, that no ane 
can in their. opinion be an honeſt man with- 
cut approving of that treaty. Mr. Sedg- 
wick in conſequence oppoſes him, and gives 
to Mr. Williams all his influence, which is 
pretty conſiderable in theſe parts. Such is 
the account which I have received of this 
affair from ſeveral perſons. The Stockbridge 
gazette is full of thoſe ſcandalous quarrels, 
ad may very well, in that particular, vie 
vith thoſe of Georgia. In it General Skin- 
ner is branded as an antifederaliſt, and as 
no good man,” becauſe he diſlikes the 
teaty; and he is accuſed of entertaining a 
predilection for France and an averſion” to 
England. Mr. Williams is abuſed on * 
oppoſite ground. e 
At the diſtance of thirty milos 5 Stock- 
| e : bridge, 


had 
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49d 


| bridge, and in William towhſhip, is a col- 


lege which confers the different degrees in- 
ferior to that of n Ie 1 18 2 to be a 
Ry good ſeminar. 

In a walk which 1 5 whth Mr. Sedg- 
wick to Great-Barrington, I ſaw a aste 
tract of beautiful country, fine land, well 
cultivated, all in meadow, and a moſt ex- 
cellent ſoil. As far as New-York the land 
is  faid to be of the an . 


1 


CHARACTER OF THE INHABITANTS 
10:10 47 an MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mak 1 quit- -Madchuſztts, I . all 
foie ſhort remarks to what I have already 
had occaſion to ſay reſpecting the character 
of its inhabitants. They are perhaps a more 


unmixed people than any other in the United 


States, except thoſe of Connecticut, who are 


equally ſo, and for the ſame reaſons, Such 
of them as are not of Engliſh birth are na- 
tives of America, Who have ſettled in Mal- 


ſachuſetts after a previous eſtabliſhment in 


ſome of the other ſtates. The number of 


n 18 therefore ſmall in theſe two 
| | ſtates; 


tate 
ſequi 
char. 
of th 
likew 
actwi 
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fates; and their inhabitants diſplay in con- 
ſequence more ſtriking marks of a common 
character and a: national ſpirit, than thoſe 
of the other parts of the Union, whom they 
likewiſe unqueſtionably ſurpaſs in induſtry, 
activity, and enterprize. Their univerſal and 
predominating paſſion is the deſire of gain: 
it is openly avowed; and thoſe people, under 
an appearance of frank bluntneſs, conceal 


ao ſmall portion of ſhrewdneſs and cunning. 


Hence it is a common ſaying in the other 
ſtates that „ the Yankeys are honeſt ac- 
cording to the letter of the law.“ I know 
not how far it may be conſiſtent, with juſtice 
to confine within thoſe bounds the praiſe 
due to their probity ; for I have had no buſi- 


neſs: to tranſact in this country: but, from 


every. thing which I have ſeen, 1 preſume 
tht it. is equally. ſafe to deal with them as 
vith any other people in the United States, 

or, I beheve,. in the whole world. 5 
The ſpirit of liberty is here rigid, and care 
ned even to diſtruſt. Although the majority 
ef the:repreſentatives of this ſtate in Con- 
greſs be of that, ſet in politics who are con- 
Were: a8 attached to Britain, I believe there 
E wr da 


#i 
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do not exiſt in the United States a body of 


him, 

people who, taken in the aggregate, preſerve hono 
a deeper and more painful recollection of but f 
the evils inflicted on America by England, that 
or who. more ſtrongly dread an intimate nced 
union with the latter. Their manners are any f 
extremely ſimple ; and knowledge, at leaſt throv 
in its firſt degrees, is very extenſively dif- and | 
fuſed. Not a houſe is to be found in the only 
moſt remote corners of the country, where he is 
a newſpaper is not read ; and there are few per1o! 
townſhips which do not poſſeſs little libra- nan 
ries formed and ſupported by ſubſcription. ble fit 
The conſiderable fortunes acquired by the te 
commerce which is carried on in the nu- WW charn 
' merous ports of the ſtate prevent the general WW pende 
manners of the people from being ſo ſtritly MW prove 
republican here as in Connecticut: but, for WW are ne 
the ſame reaſon, leſs jealouſy prevails, les WW feque! 
intolerance, leſs puritaniſm. therel 
The ſpirit of equality is carried as far as is the ex 
conſiſtent with ordef in a great ſociety. The 1 
man who is poſſeſſed of the greateſt wealth, BM prieſt} 
and the moſt happily cireumſtanced in ever) in Ma 
reſpect, ſhakes hands with the workman i than 
whom he meets on his way, converſes with The x 


him, 


of 

ve honour, as is often the notion elſe where 

of but from a conſciouſneſs, in the firſt inſtance, 

d, that he may at ſome future time ſtand in 

te need of his aſſiſtance — afterward, without 
re a fuch intereſted conſideration, but merely. 

ſt through habit, and the force of education, 

if and becauſe he fees in him his fellow- man, 

he oaly placed in a different ſituation, to whom, 

re he is the leſs tempted to think himſelf ſu- 

W perior, as it often happens that the now rich 

a. nan has himſelf once been in a leſs envia- 

n. dle ſituation. This natural homage paid to 

he e character of man poſſeſſes, a certain 
u- charm which is truly pleaſing to an inde- 

al WW pendent ſoul, eſpecially when experience 

ly WW proves that the different functions of ſociety 

or WW ure not the leſs ſcrupulouſly reſpected in con- 

ls {quence of it, and that no individual is 


thereby ſubje& to any greater reſtriction. in 
the exerciſe of his own liberty. | 

A diminution of the influence of the 
prieſthood is an object much to be defired 
in Maſſachuſetts :. for, though it be leſs here 


The Prieſts form a body in the ſtate ; they 
. are 
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lim, not under the idea of doing. him an, 


than in Connecticut, it is ſtill too great, 
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are exclufively placed at the head of the 
colleges;” aud do not ſuffer any perſons to be 
admitted as teachers except thoſe of their 
own eloth, their own ſect, and their own 
opinions in every particular. This influence 
will no doubt at length ceaſe, and perhaps 
in conſequence of the conti ary exceſs. lt is 
not impoffible that an indifference to religi- 
ous' matters may become general through 
this country, where its germ is already de. 
veloped ; and I am not of the number of 
thoſe who think ſuch an event advantageous 
to a nation. | 

| KIN DERHOOK-LANDING. 
At the diſtance of nine miles from Stock- 
bridge; the traveller enters the ſtate of New- 
York ; and, after having traverſed two or 
three townſhips, he arrives at Kinderhook, 
In the country which he now traverſes, each 
townſhip preſents the ſame. kind of foil, of 
culture, conſequently of produce and of buſi- 
neſs, as the preceding. Above one half of 


the population of Kinderboak are Low Dutch 
or deſcendents of Lo] Dutch. Theſe peo- 
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ple are not haſty to change old habits for 
new; accbrdingly they till and cultivate the 
und in the fame manner now as they 2 a 
hundred years ſince. 8 078 
It appears manifeſtly evident that the far- 


mers of New-England have a conſiderable 
advantage over them in point of produce: 
jet the conviction of evidence is not ſuf- 


fcient to make them deviate from their old 


rack. They ſow large quantities of grain, 


eſpecially of Indian corn, exhauſt their lands, 
and have ſmall crops. Few of them keep 
extenſive. meadows, as is the general prac- 
ice of the farmers come from New-Eng- 
knd— a mode of cultivation, beſides, : to 
#hich the ſoil ſeems beſt adapted, and which 
z the moſt certain and moſt ſolidly advan- 


tzgcous to the judicious farmer who purſues 


it. Land in the townſhip of Kinderhook is 
worth twenty dollars the acre in fine farms. 
Workmen are ſcarce, and are paid from 
twelve to fifteen dollars per month. 
Five miles farther, we arrive at Kinder- 
book landing, the place to which the pro- 
en of all the lands on this ſide the 
Green 
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Green Mquntains are conveyed for embark. 


tion on the North River, ſuch as falt meat, 


wheat, Indian corn, cider, cheeſe, butter, 
potatoes, pot-aſh, flax-ſeed, &c. All this 
produce is brought down in light waggons 
which travel rapidly, and is embarked in 
floops which here take in their entire 1ad- 
ing, or ſupply what is wanted to the car. 
goes which they were unable to complete at 
Albany. The different articles are generally 
purchaſed in the country where they were 
raiſed, by merchants of New-York or even 
of : the vicinity : but it ſometimes alſo hap- 
pens that the farmers themſelves, expecting 


to find a more advantageous market at Kin- 


derhook, convey their commodities hither, 
and either ſell them here or ſend them on 
their own account to * ew- Vork, paying the 
freight. 1 70 

The village of n is 2 
petty aſſemblage of ſmall and mean- looking 
houſes. Six or ſeven ſloops belong to this 
place. Salt beef is here inſpected, and cer- 
tified to be fit for exportation: that of prime 


WY coſts ſix dollars the hundred weight. 
Flax 


: 2 


ing 


this 


71me 


"Jax 
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Flax:ſeed is ſold for eighteen ſhillings the 
buſhel, but requires to be again cleaned and 
freed from its duſt before it be deemed fit 
for exportation. The wheat of the country, 
ybich is of beautiful quality, does not at pre- 
ſent bear a greater price than thirteen ſhil- 
lngs the buſhel ; in conſequence of which, 
fine flour ſells no higher than eight dollars 
ind one ſhilling per barrel. A fortnight ſince, 
the price was a quarter more: but the cauſes 
of ſo material a difference are here unknown. 


HUDSON. 


The country between Kinderhook and 
Hudſon is beautiful: it is ſomewhat hilly ; 
but thoſe inequalities in the ground are only 
ſmall eminences, all well cultivated. Here, 
a in every other part of the country, the 
majority of the inhabitants are Dutch, de- 
ſended from the firſt coloniſts who ſettled 
theſe parts in 1636: the remainder are 
emigrants from New-En gland. | 

The town of Hudſon was begun in 1784, 
and now contains above four hundred houſes, 
al neat and well-built, Its population 
| | amounts 
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amounts to nearly three thouſand fouls, of 
whom about two hundred are flaves. - Few 
towns in the ftate of New-York have ex- 
perienced fo: rapid an increaſe: but during 
the laſt two years that inereaſe ſeems to hive 
been ſtopped in its progreſs. The town riſes 
about a hundred feet above the river: its 
ſtreets interſect each other at right angles, 
according to the plan adopted in the new 
towns. Of all thoſe which are built on the 
North River, this is the only one which car- 
ries on a direct foreign trade. Veſſels of 
every ſize can come to its wharfs, while the 
obſtructions in the courſe of the river at the 
diſtance of twenty miles higher prevent veſ- 


ſels of more than eighty tons from going Th: 
up to Albany. The trade of Hudſon conſiſts larly * 
in the produce of the ſoil, the productions bntiſh, 
of tanneries, of forges, of a very. fine rum- Ide 
diſtillery—in train-oil (four veſſels, belong- bn is 
ing to the merchants of this place, being timber 
employed in the whale-fiſhery)—and, finally, WW vllars 
in the PG 206 of Woſt-Indian e com- the up} 
modities. | APO kent wh 
Sixteen or eightsn veſſels of different fie Bp 
and twye 


are employed in foreign commeree; and five 
gates | or 
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or fix: ſldops are 'conſtanitly engaged in the 
domeſtic trade between Hudſon and 'New- 
York, and "convey to the latter the country 
produce which is not directly exported from 
Hudſon to foreign countries. The town 1s 
inhabited ; by families from New-England, 
of whom ' a conſiderable number are. from 
Rhode-Hland. I had letters for Mr. Jen- 
tins here, a quaker from Nantucket,” and 
one of the founders of the town, of which 
the foil was purchaſed by a company of 
thirty perſons. He alone poſſeſſes five ſhares 
in that company, of which few of the other 
uttners have above two, and ſeveral _ the 
half or quarter of a ſhare.  - | 

The politics of this ans] and partieu: 
larly of the e ts are een anti- 
bntiſh. 11117 1 

The — price of ſhip-building at Hud- 
loa is twenty. dollars per ton, including the 
imber and workmanſhip; ready for ſea, fifty 
bollars per ton. Tlie timber cames from 
the upper part of the river, and is excel- 
ent white dak. The (purchaſe of town- lots, 


which are fifty feet iu front and a hundred 


ind ud tycitey in depth, is from three hundred 
ant a | and 


—— A? 


ö 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
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and forty to thirteen hundred and thirty dol- 


lars, according to theit ſituation. The ad. of f 
joining lands, in farm-lots above half-clear. lars 
ed, may be bought for ten dollars the acre, 
and are good ſoil. Workmen are ſearce, op 
and muſt. be paid fourteen dollars per month, 
The price of wheat 1s here regulated by that 
which it bears at Albany and New-York : 0 
at preſent it is thirteen ſhillings in the for- ſtanc 
mer of thoſe towns, and fourteen in the its fo 
latter. | of Sp 
Hudſon is a a port of entry, and has a col. + nu 
mths of cuſtoms ſince 1795. But, to guard and | 
againſt fraud, veſſels coming from foreig rin | 
parts are obliged to ſtop and make. thei fifty 
manifeſt at New-York, where the collect merc 
ſends an officer on board if he think pro built, 
per. Thus the manifeſts are principally made ranza 
at the New-York cuſtom-houſe. The valuq vil, 
of the exports from Hudſon, as regiſterec fdera 
at the cuſtom-houſe of that place, was, in all th 
1795, only three thouſand five hundred dolor th: 
lars. 116 exten 
Ab bank is eſtabliſhed at Hudſon, ke the 2s it 
name of Columbia. Its capital, which, 5 menſe 
the law for its een is reſtricted t any n 


a hundrec 
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2 hundred and ſixty thouſand dollars, conſiſts 


of four hundred ſhares, of four hundred dol- 
lars ck. 


SPERANZA. — FREEHOLD. — MAJOR 
PREVOST.—MONSIEUR ROUERE. 


On the oppoſite ſide of the North- River 
ſands the new town of Lambſburg, to which 
is founders have alſo given the moles name 
of Speranza (Hope). This town, which for 
a number of years had contained but a ſingle 
ind pitiful houſe, cannot really date its ori- 
zin beyond laſt year. At preſent there are 
fifty houſes erected in it: ſhops are opened; 
merchants are eſtabliſhed. A brig is already 
built, and employed in trade between Spe- 
nnza and New-York, This infant town 
will, beyond all doubt, experience a con- 
iderable increaſe: it enjoys, in common with 
al the other towns built on the weſtern bank 
of that beautiful river, the advantage of an 


extenfive back country, which, in proportion 


a; it becomes cultivated, will furniſh im- 
menſe quantities of produce, that cannot find 
ay more convenient or certain vent than 


the 
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the North-River. But thoſe countries are 
yet for the greater part deſert wilderneſſes, 

where the houſes are few and diſperſed. 
This is a common obſtacle which operates 


againſt all the rowns, and for the preſent 


prevents any extraordinary profperity of their 
commerce. But, in addition to it, Speranza 
wilt moreover have to conquer the habit in 
which .the farmers have been of carrying 
their produce to the neighbouring towns that 
have been longer eſtabliſhed. The owners 
of the town- lands are now engaged in the 
formation of a road, which, Joining at the 
diſtan Ce ; of twenty miles the road that leads 
from Geneſſee, will render the communica- 
tion with Speranza more eaſy than that with 
the other towns, and muſt, when finiſhed, 
cauſe a preference to be given to the former: 
the work. is in great forwardneſs. The pro- 
prietors are the meſſieurs Livingſtons of 
New-York. The. town- lots, ch contain- 
ing a quarter of an acre, already bear the 
price of two hundred dollars. 
Colonel Burr had given me a letter to Ma- 
jor- Prevoſt, who, lives. in the towuſhip of 
Fr echold, ſixteen miles diltaut from Hudſon. 
Above 
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Above one half of the journey is performed 
on the new road, which is the fineſt part of 
it: the remainder of the way is over moun- 
ins, rocks, ſwamps ; in ſhort, it is ſuch as 
the generality of the roads are in the new 
coutries of America. In this tract the 
nmber of ſettlements is very ſcanty ; and 
teſe are of the meaneſt appearance, and ab- 
ſiutel/ in their infancy. Few houſes have 
hore twenty' acres bf ground cleared around 
tem; and many Rave moch leis. They 
rt all log-houſes: the majority of the new 
fuers (and they are the better claſs) have 
nmigrated from Connecticut. 45 . 
Major Prevoſt has a neat little houſe: built 
d tract of nine thouſand acres, which be- 
mes to him. He is fon of that General 
Prvoſt, employed in the Britiſh ſervice, 
who diftinguifhed himſelf by the defence of 
annah, and diſgraced his character by tlie 
braing of many Atherioan towhs. Previous: 
v the revolution, he had received from the 
ling of England 2 grant, to himſelf and bis 
ſm, of about forty thouſand acres of land 
i different provinces of America. That ſon 
ks during thirty-ſix years: been a conſtant 
VoL, III. * reſident 
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reſident in the United States. Before the dolla 

. commencement of the war, he had married The 
a young lady of Philadelphia; and he lived 2 cor 
a conſiderable time in Pennſylvania, on a tanne 
farm which he turned to good account. But MW hand: 
a. part of his property became involved in with 
conſequence. of debts contracted by his Majo 
father-in-law and himſelf: he had a nume- al th 
rous family to provide for, and was unable Ha 
to recover a conſiderable portion of the lands pears 
to which he was entitled: he therefore ls pr 
adopted the reſolution of . retiring to that telove 
part to which his claim was the leaſt con- mpar 

| teſted, there to live with economy, and pa- Amer: 
tiently await the moment when, recovering d a 
his other poſſeſſions, he ſhould be certain of Wi noble | 
leaving a decent fortune to his children. He Wi tic no! 
has loſt his firſt wife, and married a ſecond WW nu, a 
at Katſkill, by whom he already has three iſ ed at 
children. He has fix others by the former WM French 
marriage, of whom two have long been and WF the 


ſtill continue in the Britiſh ſervice. 

His preſence has conſiderably enhanced the ſud de 
value of his lands, of which he has ſold all 
that he did not. chooſe to retain in his own 


* The price is from three to {ix 
dollars 
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dollars the acre, according to their ſituation. 
The ſoil is in general good. He has erected 
zcorn«mill, a ſaw-mill, and one for grinding 
naner's bark. - Theſe he keeps in his own 
lands; and he ſeems to conduct his affairs 
with a conſiderable portion of intelligence. 
Major Prevoſt, a native of Switzerland, has 
il the frankneſs of an honeſt Switzer and 
> a genuine honeſt Engliſhman, He ap- 
ears to be an excellent father; of which 
bs preſent mode of life is a proof. He is 
keloved by his neighbours, - ſeems juſt and 
impartial in his opinions, ſpeaks well of the 
American government, and is a good-natured 
ad agreeable man, He has diſplayed a 
zble inſtance of generoſity and ſenſibility in 
tie notice he has taken of a diſtreſſed French- 
man, a monſieur Rouère, whom he diſcover- 
ed at Hudſon in extreme poverty. This 
ner WY Frenchman, formerly a marechal-des-logis 
nd n the king's body-guard, and now fixty 
| ears of age, has acted like a man of honour 
the ud delicacy, and, far from treſpaſſing on | 
all de generous diſpoſition of Mr. Prevoſt, de- 
wn eines his kindneſſes as far as he can. Three 
fix kudred dollars received from his family, to- 
lars Ff2 | gether 
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gether with a ſan raiſed by the ſale of ſome 
watches and artieles of jewellery which he 
had brought with bim, have enabled him to 
purchaſe 'a ſmall farm of thirty acres, of 
which only fiſteen are cleared. Here he la- 
| bours from morn to night like a young man, 
contents himſelf with the ſuſtenance of milk 
and potatoes, forgets his misfortunes, and 
renders himſelf worthy of the eſteem of all 
thoſe who ſet * wales 1 of ſenti- 
ment. and 


The late NG with! England has ahi & 


Mr. Prevoſt with the hope of regaining po Di 
ſeſſion of all the lands to which his far EF Ft 
_ diſputed by the ſtates in which they lie, o litt 
by different individuals who have uſurped i ny: 
them under various pretexts, and hold them the f 
without any real right. But this will requirg rao 
2 ſucceſſion of ſteady exertions continued du they x 
ing ſeveral years: it will be neceſſary to at SY 
tend the'various tribunals before which tho Re 
claims will be brought under diſcuſſion, ann ic; 
to urge the ſpeed of lawyers who are heaven 
aden with buſineſs, Many of his opponentfff inte 
who have taken poſſeſſion of his lands, ar 1 
"Influential men: * is the fon of a Britil 


2 gener as 


d 


= 
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xeneral, and has himſelf borne arms in Ame- 
rica in oppoſition, to the revolution: he has 
two ſons in the ſervice of England: all theſs, 
fs, J grant, do not in the leaſt impair the. | 
jultice of Mr. Prevoſt's claims, which to me 
appear incontrovertible: but juſtice is what 
people often. find it moſt difficult to obtain 
tom the miniſterg of juſtice; eſpecially; in 
his country When the queſtion relates to 
uuds; and Major Prevoſt muſt unavoidably 
lave to encounter numerous prejudices and 
pepoſſeſſipns operating to his diſadvantage. 

During my ſtay at F reehold there was no 
vention of politics: ] could cafily gueſs the 
plitical ſentimentg of the major and bis fa- 
ily : but, if I had ęntertained any doubt on 
the ſuhject, it would have been completely 
rmoyed by obſerving the N with which 
they read Peter Foreupine ®, 1 


A Philadelphia paper conducted by an Engliſhman, 
vich firſt made its appearance e during the laſt year, and 
n which, amid a torrent of outrages and calumnies pro- 
Wicuouſly poured out, with ſome; wit but much vulgarity, 
quit exery individual who is not enrplled under the Eng- 
banner, it is laid dqwn as an axiom of political doc- 
ine that America cannot do better than to place herſelf 
da ſtate of dependent oii. the cabinet of Saint James's! 


Ffs On 
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On the whole, it is impoſſible to expe- 
rieuce any- where greater civilities than J re- 
ceived from Major Prevoſt and his family, 
accompanied by great ſimplicity, and by that 
pleaſing manner which renders ſuch beha- 
viour ſtill more agreeable. My ſtay with 
them was prolonged by a light indiſpofition, 
which afforded me a new Ap of the in- 
tereſt that Monſieur Guillemard feels for me, 
At this time he was at Albany, where being 
informed of my illneſs, he haſtened to me 
with a friendly kindneſs which in him is 
invariable; for he ſhews greater conſtancy 
in his affections than in his projects. This 
little fickneſs was only a tertian fever, of 
which I have experienced ſeveral attacks 
du ring the courſe of my travels, and from 


which, on this as on former occaſions, I was 


relieved by "CN doſes of and bark, 


The road form F reehold to Katfkill 15 all 
bordered with habitations' more or leſs re- 
cent, but all of very late date. Land how- 


ever is * at pretty high prices in this trad. 
At 
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At Singlekill, where we dined on the 3 1ſt of 
0Qober, on our way from Freehold to Katſ- 

kill, the price of uncleared ground is from ſix 

to ſeven dollars the acre; farms, having one 

fourth cleared, are ſold at ten or twelve. EY 

| Intermittent fevers are very common in 

theſe parts in the autumnal ſeaſon ; and it is 
ren aſſerted that during the laſt three years 
they have been more than. uſually frequent. 
They had been very prevalent at the com- 
mencement of the ſettlement, and had be- 
come leſs ſo for ſome years back. As the 
inhabitants can aſſign no reaſon for this re- 
turn of WAY; they attribute it to © ſome- 
bing in the air.“ But what happens here 
5 very uſual in new countries, which, until 
they be entirely or in great meaſure cleared, 

become more unhealthy, probably in conſe- 
quence of the exhalations from the putrid 
ſubſtances with which the earth is covered, 
and from the ſtagnant waters, to which the 


action of the . is admitted by ns rs | 


clearance of the ſoil. 

Monſieur Guillemard and I—fo we now 
travel together — had a letter from Major 
Frevoſt to Mr. Bogardus, his father-in-law. 
CGR > ES - The 
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The latter is alſo an old American royalif, 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer of Peter Porcupine, 
and impreſſed with a belief that America 
would be much more rich and proſperous and 
happy if ſhe ſtill enjoyed the honour of be- 
longing to his majeſty. George the Third, 
But, conſidered in every other light, he is a 
generous and excellent man, extremely hoſ- 
Pitable, and one with . whoſe behaviour we 
have the greateſt reaſon to be ſatisfied. He 
inhabits a {mall houſe on the oppoſite bank 

of the creek to that on which ſtands the 
little town of Katſkill. To this houſe is at- 
tached a farm of three hundred acres. He 
purchaſed the whole for three thouſand dol- 
lars fix years ſince, and could now {ell the 
property for ten thouſand. ,, It is true he has 
made conſiderable improvements on the ſpot: 
at the time of his purchaſe there were only 

eight houfes in the towu, whereas at preſent 
it contains about a hundred, of which ſome 
have a good appearance. 

Seven veſſels, moſtly ſloops, TM to this 
little town, and are conſtantly paſſing and 
repaſſing between Katſkill and New-York- 
A fingle brig, of a hundred and fifty tons 


burden 


hurden is employed during the winter in the 
Weſt-hidia, trade, and even goes to . "H 
1 owned by Mr. Jenkins, of Hudſon. © 
Katſkill, like all the other towns ſimilarly 
ſnated, idea the produce of the back 
countty': but a natural gap in the Blue 
Mountains; which obliquely ſeparate the 
countries watered by the Suſquehannah at 
the commencement of its courſe: from: thoſe 
mtered by the North-River between Albany 
id Katfkill; renders the e 
rith this latter place more caſy. io 
We have been informed that thn and 
4. which: are a conſiderable article in the 
tnde of new countries under clearance, are 
rought to Katſkill from the diſtance of above 
2 hundred and fifty miles. The pot-aſh is 
id at preſent for a hundred and ſeventy-five 
dalars the ton. The uſual price is a hun- 
d. Ip produce a ton of pot-aſh, are re- 
quired from five to ſeven hundred buſhels of 


albes, according to their quality: and, in all 


the parts which I have lately traverſed, the 
ahes are ſold at one ſhilling the buſhel. 


The pot- aſh is inſpected before it be admitted 
bo exportation: yet, whether through want 


of 


— — — U — 
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it is often found to contain lime. It is diſ. 


of {kill or want of friftnafs in the inſpector, and ? 


{yen 


tinguiſhed into firſt and ſecond quality. Sat js not 


beef is diſtinguiſhed into prime, ſecond, and 


ordinary ; pork, into prime and ordinary, ** 
Katſkill is built on a little hill which ſepa- dec 
rates Katſkill creek: from the North-River, Pd 
into which the former diſcharges its ſtream of th 
at the extremity of the hill. The majority hutely 
of the houſes are ſituate on the ſide next the "Wh 
creek, where the embarkations take place w. 
ſome however are on the ſide next the grea dollar 
river. The property of the ground on which ..... 
the town ſtands is diſputed by three claim beef! 
ants; but the poſſeſſion is held by one of the At 
parties, Clark and company, by virtue of a out 
old patent that he has purchaſed, and hoſes 
which the others ground their claim. Mean & 60 
time the inhabitants hold their lot unde board 
Clark, whom they conſider as the lawfu made 
proprietor. But this exiſting diſpute, whic Albar 
the others are in no haſte to bring to a de ; on 
ciſion, prevents many perſons from coming made 
forward as purchaſers. The lots, however „ite. 
produce a good price, whenever they are e nuch 
poſed to ſale: they contain each half a rood | 


thouſ 
anal . 
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and are ſold ſo high as three hundred. and 
{renty-five dollars. The mouth of the creek 
z not more than a quarter of a mile diſtant 
fom the town. * 

Katſkill ſtands at the diſtance of a hun- 
tied and twenty miles from New-York ; 
and the waters, which during the prevalence 
of the ſtrong ſoutherly | winds become abſo- | 
htely falt, are at all times of the year brack- 
in. The tide goes up as far as Hudſon, 

Workmen at Katſkill are paid thirteen 
dollars per month, and are not eaſily pro- 
cured. Here is a regular market, where 
beef is ſold at eight pence the pound. 

Along the North. River is carried on a 
great ads | in planks : but here, as in Maſſa- 
chuſetts and the diſtrict of Maine, the planks 
& not contain twice the thickneſs of the 
boards: their dimenſions vary in different 
places: they are an inch and half thick = 
Albany, an inch and quarter at Katſkill. 

s on theſe dimenſions that all bargains are 
made which do not particularly ſpecify other- 
viſe. The boards are an inch thick, and, of 
fuch dimenſion, are ſold at ten dollars per 
thouſand feet; planks, ſixteen dollars and 

two 
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two ſhillings; ſhingles, feran dollars and 
balf per thouſand; barrel - ſtaves, ſeventeen 
dollars and half. The ſtaves are of oak; all 
the reſt, of yellow fir. Hemlock-bark, of 
which large quantities are alſo purchaſed for 
the tanneries of the country and thoſe of 
New-York, is fold at four dollars the cord. 
At Katſkill are built the ſloops employed in 
the trade between that place and New-York, 
At preſent their price is from forty- three 
to forty-five dollars per ton, ready for ſea: 

they are generally of from ſeventy t to ninety 
tons' burden. e 8 

| Horſe-races are common in the tate or 
New-York. There. was one beyond the 
river on the day that we ſtopped at Katſkill. 
Although, it was but an indifferent race, and 
this part of the country is not inhabited by 
wealthy people,, the bets made on the occa- 
ſion exceeded the ſum of four thouſand dol- 
lars... The beſt races are ſaid to be at Pough- 
keepſie, at the diſtance of fifty miles lower 
down: they take place on regularly ſtated 
days, and I have been aſſured that the wa- 
gers ſometimes amount to eight thouſand 
dollars. The horſes that run there are uſed 


- 
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fir no other * purpoſe; and their price is 
fom twelve to fixteen hundred dollars. We 
hve alſo been informed that the ſtrifteſt ho- 
your does not prevail at thoſe races. 
Katfkill, ſo denominated by the Dutch 
who made the firſt ſettlement on the ſpot, 
ms, by the Indians, called Katſketed, which 
in their language fignified © a fortified place.” 
No foundation for that name can be diſ- 
covered ''im the appearance of the country: 
ud it is moreover well known that the In- 
fans, eſpecially at that time, erected no for- 
thcations. The great quantity of human 
| bones, © hatchets, tomahawks, and arrows, 
dund buried in the earth around Katſkill, 
prove at leaſt that this place formerly was 
the principal ſeat of ſome conſiderable tribe: 
The cultivation of the foil in the vicinity 
of Ratſkill is indifferent; the lands do not, 


buſhels of wheat per acre, though the foil is 
tolerably good. Thoſe belonging to Mr. 
| Bogardus, having greater attention beſtowed 


be, 


There bas — this year on = part 


in an average of years, produce above twelve 


cn them, yield bin from "titty: to ron 


4 
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of his eſtate: a pretty remarkable phæno- 
menon. All this tract of country is a ſuc- 
ceſſion of little hills, or rather ſmall eleva- 
tions, detached from. each other, and only 
connected a little at the baſes. One of thoſe 
hills, the neareſt to Katſkill-creek, and ele- 
| vated about a hundred feet above the level 
of. the creek, ſuddenly ſuffered a ſinking of 
more than one half of its declivity. It 
might have meaſured about a hundred and 
fifty feet from its ſummit to the extremity 
of its baſe, following the line of inclination, 
A breadth. of about eighty fathoms fell in, 
beginning. at about three or four fathoms 
from the top. The ſunken part gave way 
all on a ſudden, and fell ſo perpendicularly 
that a flock of ſheep, feeding on the ſpot, 
welt down with it without being overturn- 
ed. The trunks of trees that remained on 
it in a half rotten ſtate were neither un- 
rooted nor even inclined from their former 
direction, and now ſtand at the bottom of 
this chaſm of above four acres in extent, in 
the ſame perpendicular poſition, and on the 
ſame ſoil. However, as there was not fut- 


. ficient ſpace for all this body of carth, which 
beſore 
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before had lain in a ſlope, to place itſelf ho- 
rzontally between the two parts of the hill 
that have not quitted their ſtation, ſome 
parts are. cracked and as it were furrowed. 
But a more ſtrikin g circumſtance is, that 
the lower part of the bill, which has pre- 
ſerved its. former ſhape, bas been puſhed and 
thrown forward by the ſinking part making 
uelf room—that its baſe has advanced five 
«fix fathoms beyond a ſmall rivulet which 
before flowed at the diſtance of above ten 
kthoms. from it—and that it has even en- 
irely ſtopped the courſe of its ſtream. The 
geateſt elevation of the chaſm is about fifty 
or ſixty feet: : in its ſides it has diſcovered a 
lue earth exhibiting all the characteriſtics of 
mar}, and which, from the different experi- 


nents that Mr. Bogardus has made with it 


i ſeveral parts of his eſtate, ſeems to poſſeſs 
il is virtues. In ſome of the ſtrata of this 
narl is found ſolphat of lime in minute 
yſtals. , 


It is not yo what may have __ the 


eule of this. event, which the people here 


tribute to the operation of water, without 
yell ain 8 ag ; for the inhabitants of 
Katſkill 
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Katſkilt are neither deep reid, nor verſed; in 
natural philoſophy, nor addicted to obſerva- 
tion. This finking took place on the firſt of 
June of the preſent year, unattended by ay) 
noiſe, at leaſt by any that was ſufficiently} 
loud to be heard either at Mr. | Bogardus's 


houſe which is but three handred farhoms| ns 
A 


diſtant from the ſp t, or in the town, which 
Is ſeparated from it only by” the narrow twice 
fream of the creck. oh bucec 
Mr. Bogardus does not beſtow on his ſs f 
veighbours' ſo favourable a character as 1 Kattk 
nate heard given to the inhabitants of the bet 
country in every other part of America: he tnve] 
-deſeribes them as miſchievous and thievith WM 2992 
J know not whether upon good grounds, 0 * f 
whether he does not extend to the whole kl 
: neighbourhood” this - general accuſation of of 
Wie vilndelf in eonfequence of a few apples Wer 
| and d peaches that have been ſtolen from hi Read 
—or whether bis predilection for England ?'*P"i 
may not have perſonally expoſed bin 10 
dome unpleaſaut treatment. x deauti 
one fact however may be adduced in ſup "© « 
port of Mr. Bogardus- s opinion. A bridge omen 
| over a a creek at two miles from Katſkill ba duns, 


i | | latel Vo 
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tely been burned ; and the country people 
think the deed was perpetrated with a view 
of * the gs intereſt of a your 
| ſealer. inn. | | | 


KIN GSTON. | 


A wiſh to avoid the inconvenience; of 
twice more crofling the North-River in- 
duced us to prefer the weſtern road, though 
ks frequented than the other. Between 
Katſkill and Kingſton the road all along runs 
between that beautiful river to which the 
taveller often approaches, and the Katſkill 
mountains, which are ſeveral miles diſtant. 
As far as Sagodus=creek, the country is 
thickly. inhabited: in many places the farms 
ue of conſiderable extent: the banks of the 
ner are almoſt every-where laid out in 
meadows ; the lands farther diſtant are ap- 
propriated to the production of grain of 
erery kind. You frequently diſcover very 
beautiful proſpects — extenſive, agreeable, 
nich, on the fide toward the river ſerious, 
tomantic, magnificent, toward the moun- 
tains, whoſe forms are grand and variegated. 


Vox. III. = You 
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- You paſs Sagodus-oreek in an indifferent of 
boat, and enter a foreſt of white pines grow- ane 
ing on a ſandy plain, from which you do not exc 
emerge till within two miles of Kingſton, fan 
that is to ſay, for the yu of ſeven or cight rea 
miles. | ſtor 
Kingſton—formerly called Eſopus, a name wer 
ſtill uſed by the country people—is the chief wal 
town of Ulſter county, and built on a creck this 
of that name (the ſame which at ſome diſ- conf 
tance aſſumes the appellation of Sagodus, and; 
and which we had paſſed in the morning) WM «the 
in a beautiful little plain bounded on the bank 
weſt by that ſame maſs of mountains which cony 
here too are ſtill called the Katſkill moun- comi 
tains. The place of embarkation is two comr 
miles lower down, near the North-River, be Cc 
at the mouth of Redout-creek. This town opera 
was burned on the ſixteenth of October WW throu 
1777 by General Vaughan, who had no other oreate 
motive for his conduct than the luſt of devaſ- Six 
tation. At that time it contained a hundred emplo 
and forty houſes : nor did more than a ſingle WW duce t 
barn efcape from the effects of his infernal BMW s tin 
barbarity. That expedition, which none of Wi from: 
the inhabitants had expected, deprived them BF and th 


of 
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of every article contained in their, houſes; 
and they were unable to, ſave any thing 
except their lives. In the courſe of the 
fame. autumn two or three houſes were al- 
ready rebuilt, and the remainder were re- 
ſored in the following ſummer. As they 
were; almoſt all ſtone - houſes, the former 
walls had remained ſtanding, and facilitated 
this ſpeedy renovation of the town. It now 
conſiſts of about a hundred and fifty houſes, 
and carries on. the ſame kind of trade as the 
other towns ſituated, like it, on the weſtern 
bank of the North-River ; but not being ſo 
conveniently circumſtanced as Katſkill for 
communication with, the back country, its 
commerce is leſs extenſive ; though this will 
be conſiderably increaſed by the natural 
operation of time in ſpreading population 
through thoſe tracts, which are now for the 
greater part un- inhabited. 

Six ſloops belong to the town, which are 
employed in carrying to New- Vork the pro- 
duce that ĩt receives, ſome articles of which, 
3 timber, beef, pork, corn, do not come 
from a greater diſtance than between thirty 
and thirty-five miles. Flax-ſced is brought 

G g 2 from 
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from the banks of the eaſtern branch of 
Delaware, that is to ſay; from the diſtance of 
ſeventy miles; As far as the mountains, the 
lands which environ the town, and are called 
Flats, are of 'the beſt- quality, and are fold 
for ninety dollars the acre; thoſe which lie 
toward the centre of the Flats, from five to 
thirty-five dollars. The inhabitants of the 
town being for the moſt part of Dutch de- 
ſcent, the Low-Dutch language is more fa- 
miliar here than the Engliſh. There is no 
regular market in this town, though it con- 
tain a ſchool,” an academy, a court-houſe, 
a priſon, and a Dutch-Lutheran church. 
When beef can n be een it coſts ſix pence 
the pound; 

We had letters to Mr. Ven eben, one 
of the principal ſhop-keepers in the town, 
and formerly a member of Congreſs. To 
thoſe letters we were indebted for an invita- 
tion to tea, the ſmoking. of ſome ſegars, a 
few glaſſes of wine, and a great portion of 
complaiſance in anſwering our queſtions: 
but this part of the country furniſhes few 
odjects of inquiry. Mr. Van Groſbeck ſeems 


a good kind of man, and very temperate in 
at | -:- 
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his politics, which appear to intereſt him leſs 
than the concerns of his ſhop. An old phy- 
ſcian, on the contrary, whom we met at 


his houſe, beſtows more attention on, politics 


than on medicine. He is a decided repub- 
can, whoſe ſuſpicious diftruſt ſeems in- 
capable of being allayed. He bears a name, 


which is celebrated in the annals of liberty 


—that of De Witt—and ſays he is deſcended 


| from the famous John De Witt. 


Mr. Van Groſbeck, in principle a federal- 
it, but very tolerant in his politics, is the in- 
timate friend of Colonel Burr, whoſe por- 
trait, executed by a lad of the town, he has 
hanging over his chimney-piece, Mr. Burr, 
having diſcovered in that youth a great diſ- 
poſition for painting, procured for him ſuch 
leſſons in the art as America was capable 
of affording, and has, at his own expenſe, 
lately ſent him to France and Italy to ſtudy 
the great models and receiye the beſt inſtruc- 
tions. The life of Colonel Burr is marked 
vith ſimilar traits of beneficence and gene- 
rofity. | 
From our windows we diſcover, though 
above ſeven males diſtant, the light of a 

G g 3 conflagration 
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conflagration in the woods! hich bla al- 
ready laſted eight days. Süchäccidents are 
very frequent in the clearing-of lanqs by the 
aid of fire, The ſlighteſt ſättentiaflluſfer 
the blaze to ſpread beyond the intended 
bounds: in which caſe it is impoſſible to ex. . 
tinguiſh'it, eſpecially at this time when the 
drought and' tlie falling of the leaves furniſh 
it with the 'means of rapidly extending its 
ravages. It alſo frequently happens that 
corfldjiations) are cauſed in"the woods by the 
hunters, who, for the purpoſe of «more cer- 
tainly killing the deer, ſurround with fire 
the places where they ſuppoſe them to be. 
Some of theſe lines of fire are ſeveral miles 
in circumference: their breadth is incon- 
ſiderable; for, however narrow they may be, 
the deer never croſs” them. The hunters 
generally adopt the neceſſary precautions to 
prevent the flame from communicating: but 
ſometimes thoſe precautions are neglected: 
ſometimes alſo, although they have hood ob- 
ſerved, a ſudden wind Toltads the fire, which 
often conſumes the entire incloſure, and 
even great tracts beyond its bounds, involy- 


ing in 8 conflagration all the ſettlements 
Sed a Gu „ and 


CNW re eee 
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and houſes it meets in its way, and thus re- 
ducing many families to ruin: 

Lime-ſtone is very common in this part: 
the inhabitants have already begun to burn 
large-parcels of it, and ſend it to the neigh- 
bouring iſlands. At Poughkeepſie is burned 
a great quantity, which is fold at New- 
Tork for a ſhilling the buſhel. This cir 
cumſtance, which is highly advantageous to 
the country, may poſſibly claſh with General 
Kuox's ſpeculations on his lime from the diſ- 
ri of Maine. The freight of corn from 
Kingſton to New- Vork is ſix pence * 
buſhel; to Albany, it is ten pence. 

A conſiderable traffic in ſalt fiſh is cornied | 
on at Kingſton. The ſmall bay near the 
landing · place facilitates the: fiſhery. of ſhad; 
herrings, and ſalmon, which come up Hud- 
lon's-River in abundance in the ſpring ſea- 
ſon, and to the catching of which the ins 
habitants of this tract are more attentive 
than thoſe of any er "ey on 12 . of 
that river. 7 | 
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 NEW-PATTZ. 
nnn, 3.07.7; 

Wie were informed at Kingſton, that, in 
purſuing the road which runs at the greater | 
diſtance from the river, we ſhould have no 
creeks to paſs, -and-ſhould find good inns, 
We came, however, to Walkill-creek, which 
we were obliged to croſs' in a boat fo full 
of water, -that, notwithſtanding our caution, 
we were compelled to fit on horſe-back 
during the paſſage: and, inſtead of good inns, 
we found only a wretched tippling-houſe. 
The road approaches the. fame mals of 
mountains which we ſaw yeſterday under 


the name of the Katſkill mountains, but 


which here are called by that of Changung. 
The country in general conſiſts of beautiful 
and fertile plains, but ſometimes interſperſed 
with ſandy tracts, and woods of little value. 

The Walkill is the ſame creek which at 
Kingſton bears the appellation of Redout- 
kill. In the Low-Dutch language, 4% ſig- 
nifies creek : and, as the Dutch were the firlt 
ſettlers of the ſtate of New-York, and mare 


particularly afterward of the weſtern bank 
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of the North-River, ſuch towns, mountains, 
and creeks, as have not preſerved. their ori- 
zinal Indian names, have for the moſt part 
received; Dutch appellations. The country 
bordering on the Walkill is, to a conſider- 
able diſtance back, annually infeſted with 
autumnal intermittent fevers. 5535 
Ne- Pattz is almoſt univerſally inhabited 
yy families of French extraction, whoſe an- 
ceſtors, having quitted France on account of 
their religion, took refuge firſt in Holland, 
then paſſed over to America, and eſtabliſhed 
themſelves at Pattz, a very old ſettlement 
funded by a Dutch colony. About forty 
jars ſince, thoſe families quitted Pattz, and 
took! up their reſidence a few miles farther, 
u a diſtrict to which they have given the 
ppellation of New-Pattz. They now pre- 
krve no other characteriſtics of their Gallic 
omgin than a traditional recollection of, and 
fond attachment to, the land that gave 
bith to their progenitors. Their names, 
till remaining the fame, are written and 
pronounced after the Dutch manner. Theſe 
people do not underſtand a word of French, 
but ſpeak bad Dutch and bad Engliſh : there 
WW 
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is nothing in their manhers by which an 
obſerver may be feminded of the country 
whence they have originated: they are dull 
torpid Hollanders, as ſavage as all the other 
inhabitants of the country whom we have 
met ſince our paſſage of the North-River. 
Their religion is the Dutch reformed. Each 
of theſe families, iti ſome inſtances even the 
pooreſt; has one or two negroes or negreſſes; 
ſlavery being as ſtrictly maintained in the 
ſtate of New- Vork as in that of Virginia; 
with this difference, however; that, as ſlaves 
are lefs numerous here, they are much better 


treated. The price at which they are fold Wor 
is four hundred dollars for a full-grown brauſe 
man; half that price for girls. Theſe ſlares mass 
are not baptiſed or inſtructed in religion, but Mieuntri 
are in that reſpect kept in the loweſt ſtate of bey n 
egradation. The quakers and anabaptiſts Wir: per 
ho conſtitute a part of the * of WW: day ir 
new Pattz, have no ſlaves. Uthe 
The lands in the* neighbourhood are good; Wis from 
and their price is from ſixteen to twenty WWW New 

| dollars the acre. Their produce is conveyed Comy 
to Nngſton, but oftener to New-York- Naber pl 
8 are for the greater part laid down inc the- 


meadows, 


3 
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ed 


in 
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neadows, | and. feed abundance of cattle.' 


The meadow huſbandry does not continue 


bnger than three years, after which ſuc- 
creds 4 crop of grain. The culture of the 
gain is bad, and the lands do not produce 
* ten or twelve buſhels per acre, or 
wenty-five buſhels of Indian corn. The 


rice of grain here is Tegulated by that in the 


iew-York market : it is at preſent thirteen” 


fillings the buſhel: Indian corn is at a dol- 


Fl balf. During the laſt ſpring, hay 
us ſold at five dollars per thouſand-weight: * 


þ uſual price is from three to four. 
Workmen are not eafily procured here; 
keauſe, as ſoon as they have been able to 
maſs a little money, they go to the new 
wuntries and become farmers themſelves. 
They muſt be paid from ten to twelve dol- 
is per month, and ſometimes two dollars 


ay in the harveſt- time. The greater part 


o the immigration to theſe new countries 


s from beyond the river, and from the ſtate 


of New-York itſelf. 

Complaints are made here, as in every 
ther place through which we have pr Ted, 
f the extreme droupht, which dries up all 

; | the 
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high and low land, a portion is always as 


and ſituate at the diſtance of four miles be 


the waters, and reduces the anteater number than 
of the mills to a ſtate of inactivity. thro 
trade 

| NEWBURG AND N EW-WIN DSOR. than 


' 


'T by * from Mew Dates to Newbury 15 
ne; continued ſucceſſion of, mequalities. It 
croſſes all the hills which ſeparate this part 
of the country from the North-River. The 
country is thickly peopled, and exhibits 
pretty conſiderable farms, and vaſt barns, a 
moſt univerſally, ſurrounded with ricks of 
bay. 3 ai are for the moſt part b. 


New 
the 
amo 
of Ka 
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branc 
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within its boundaries different expoſures of of 


regularly devoted to the plough. Such is 
the practice in the generality of the farms oi 
the weſt fide of the river, and to ſms dif. 
tance back. | 

Newburg, which alſo lies: in Ulſter 
county, is built on the bank of the river 


low the extremity of the Highlands. The 
back countries of which this town receives 


the produce being more thickly inhabited 
that 


„ ' 3 


ber 
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tan thoſe that ſupply the other towns 
through which we have hitherto paſſed, its 
trade with New- Vork is more extenſive 
than theirs. - Yet only fix ſloops belong to 
Newburg : but thoſe floops, on account of 
the ſmall diſtance of New-York, perform 


most twice as many voyages as thoſe even 


of Katſkill, which lies only ſixty miles higher. 
The produce from the banks of the weſtern 
banch of Delaware comes alſo to Newburg 
by roads which are ſaid to be very good. It 
s averred that above ten thouſand caſks of 
utter are annually ſhipped at Newburg and 
New-Windſor. The quantity has even been 
greater this year, and muſt receive a further 
creaſe. from the extenſion of the ſettle- 
ments and the improvements in agriculture. 


New-Windſor nevertheleſs is in a ſtate © 


of decreaſe; a oreat bar, which renders the 
approach to it tedious and difficult, cauſing 
preference to be given to Newburg, which 
vill, it is probable, entirely abſorb the trade 
of the former place. Notwithſtanding this 
diſadvantage, New-Windfor ſtill has two or 
three ſloops employed in conſtant voyages to 
and from New-York. That town, fituate 

| in 
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wanin 
join t. 


of Ne 


in Orange-county and two miles below New. 
burg, conſiſts only of about forty houſes; 
whereas. Newburg contains at leaft four 


times that number, almoſt all built ſince the orants 
war. There were not twenty erected on forme 
the ſpot when General Waſhington made it by Tr. 
his head quarters in 1779. trious 
The proſpect here is grand. To the left, At 
the eye follows through an extenſive ſpace olleg 
the majeſtic courſe of this beautiful river, iiM'defray 
| bordered in its whole length by little hills o for th 
variegated forms and all well cultivated :— n OX 
in front it commands a view of the river epiſco] 
two miles in breadth, and of the hills on the verum 
other fide, well cultivated likewiſe and i t th: 
thickly inhabited: behind theſe, riſe the WW norco 
mountains which a little farther form the bundr, 
Highlands, and which, though very ele- the ſt; 
vated, are alſo covered with farms, houſes, encout 
and cultivation :—more to the right, the eye The 
_ penetrates the narrow channel which the WW in 
river has formed for its paſſage through theſe I omm 
lofty and beautiful mountains, and dies farce 
the fortifications of Weſt-Point : farther to bfteen 
the right, the view is intercepted by that pence 


ſame chain of mountains which recede in 
waning 
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waning perſpective to the weſt, Where they 
join the Alleghany ridge. The inhabitants 
of Newburg are almoſt univerſally immi- 
gants from New-England.” We are in- 
formed here that Orange- county is peopled 
by Iriſh and Germans, who are: all induf- 
tous and good farmers. , 


wllege called the academy. The expenſe is 
dfrayed by the preſbyterians, who, having 


eiſcopalians in the time of the Britiſh go- 


er 
n ſerument, thus fulfil the condition annexed 
nd © that donation. This academy receives 


hundred dollars from the funds deſtined by 
the ſtate: of New-York for the W and 
encouragement of ſchools. 

The price of every article has riſen vil 
8 in all other parts of America, ſince the 
commencement of the war. Workmen are 
farce; and their wages are from twelve to 
ifteen dollars per month. Beef coſts eight 
pence the pound; a pair of oxen, from eighty 

ro 
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At New-York a houſe is building for the 


for this purpoſe obtained the endowment of 
ar extenſive tract of land granted to the 


moreover the annual ſum of four or five 
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to a hundred dollaras 3 a x. good cow, tweuty. 
five. _ 

We had a letter 1 Mr. 80 Oroſbeck 
of Kingſton for Mr. Seight, a lawyer of 
Newburg, from whom we experienced more 
civilities than ſervices; for he could not in 
ſix-and-thirty hours procure us a ſmall boat 
to convey us to Weſt-Point, whither we 
had ſent our horſes acroſs the mountains, 
We were obliged to wait for the garriſon's 
boat, which was ſent to us by the command- 
ing officer when he found that we did not 
arrive, 


PASSAGE OF THE NORTH-RIVER IN 
| THE HIGHLANDS. 


The navigation from Newburg to Welt- 
Point preſents one of the moſt grand and 
majeſtic views that can be ſeen in any part 
of the world. The river, exceeding two 
miles in width, narrows its ſtream to pas 
between the mountains, in a channel whoſe 
breadth is not more than half a mile. The 


mountains through which it forces its way, 
though 
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bang not very 4ofty, exhibit the moſt 


temtiful, the moſt variegated, and the moſt 
weſtic forms. In ſome places we behold 
maſſes of rock towering in perpendicular al- 
ſtvle; and threatening each moment to 
auh in their fall whatever paſſes beneath 
der feet. In other parts their farm i is more 
iclined: but here they are leſs naked, and 
har a few oaks, 'a few pines, a few cedars; 
wich grow on the rocks, though the eye 
not diſeover the earth which nouriſhes 
tem. "Again, theſe great mountains recede 
frm each other, and their place on the 
hoks of the ſtream is occupied by little hills, 
| fertife ſoil, and in many parts cultivated. 
ſte river inceflantly winds through theſe 
hes mountains : and the profpe here 
b incomparably more beautiful than that oft” 
ke junction of the Potowmack and the She- 
undoah in the Blue-Ridge. | 
Weſt-Point is in the narroweſt part of this 
lage, which is eighteen miles in length. 
tis a promontory which advances a con- 
derable way into the natural bed of the 
ler, and forces the ſtream in a forward 


iretion, where another mountain on the op- 
Vor. = A Poſite 


ſide which i it had quitted,; fo that the water 


tion of the War. I. have, ſeen the houſe in 


* ort- Putnam which ſtands on the ſummit 
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polite ſhore preſents t to it an obſtacle equally 
unſurmountable, and drives it back: to th 


abſolutely ſurrounds this ſpot, which, by it 
poſition, . commands the navigation of tha 
great riyer. Its channel at Weſt- Point doc 
not exceed a quarter of à mile in breadth 
This is the poſt that General Arnold in- 
tended to betray to General Clinton. Tha 
former at that time commanded the ad 
vanced guard of the American army; anc 
the accompliſhment of his ſcheme would 
for a long time have retarded the termina- 


which the interviews topk place betwee 
that traitor and the unfortunate major An 
dre : it was. that where ; 9 old. had his. head- 
quarters; it ſtands at the? 
from Wende and on the rain bank, 


14 1118 


WE ST -POIN me 


: This poſt. is N in * Hows ſtate a 
preſent 1 in which it was during the war. 


of the mountain, and of which the object 
| was 


80 
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was, to gut. off all ä 305 Weſt - Point 
tom behind, as well as to ſupport foe; ſtill; 
farther advanced intrenchments on the neighs 
boring mountains — had been, begun in ma- 
bus work: by the celebrated and unfortunate. 
Koſciuſko, at that time employed as an en- 
gneer in the American army. That forti- 

fication ;,was, continued two years fince.;by _ 
Monſieur Vincent, a French engineer, and 

won an. excellent plan. But - thirty-five 
thouſand, dollars expended on it by Monſieur 
Vincent, haye heen no better than, a uſeleſs 
arendifuftz, ſinge the further ſum of — 


14610 


that, great ee work, * been x re- 


ſuſed— and the fing erections in ſtone ! which 
are half finiſhed, together with the caſemates 


which arg pnly, commenced, remain expoſed 


wo, the inelemencies of the ſevere. winters af 
this; climate, which will ſpeedily deſtroy 


tho, walls,valeſs Congres will grant; che 


Maney neceſſary for at leaſh coyering 1 them. , 


In every other inſtance the American ga- 


141 


ernment: ſhow, the ſame. inattention to all 

15 grand, objects of primary importance: : 

they- e. zeal and launch forth into 
H 


h2 e great 


1 


g* 


This: * fingly conſtitutes above one fourth 
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great and ſometimes exceſſive expenſes dur- 
ing the firſt year, and afterward totally ſtop 


the ſupplies. Hence we ſee conſiderable 


ſurnis lu viſhed without advantage, exhibiting 
moſt evident - proofs of eee and 
fickleneſs in the government. 

There is no other fortification at Weſt 


Point, where indeed the hand of nature has 


already done'fo much, that, in caſe of emer- 
gency, it might ſoon be put into a reſped- 


able ſtate of defence. During the war, this 
part of the country, on both * ſides of the 


river, was thick-fown' with ſmall forts, of 
which the veſtiges are tilt 'to be ſeen, and 
which, when once the Americans had efta- 


- bliſhed them, the Nee never ventured to 


«mg 

Weſt- Point is ys Ration 0 the corps of 
engineers atid artilleriſts of the United States, 
which confifts of four batallions of two hun- 
dred and fifty men each, and furnithes de- 
tachments for all the poſts where the United 
States entertain a military force; befides an 


General Wayne in the Weſtern Territory. 


entire = at preſent with the army of 


part | 


. 9 ——— R 
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part of the American ſtanding army, of which 
the total number is only three thouſand four 
hundred men ; and, ſmall as that pumber is, 
i cannot be completed. So eaſy and com- 
fortable are the circumſtances of the people 
n America, and ſuch their independence of 
ſpirit, that—notwithſtanding all the tempta- 
tions of liberal pay, extreme facility in ob- 
nining furloughs, and indulgences of every 
kind granted to the ſoldiers, together with 
the gentleneſs of the diſcipline and the ſhort- 
nefs of the engagements—it is found difficult 
| to recruit that little army: yet, although 

the law of the United States ordains that 
none be admitted into the military body ex- 
cept natives of America, Engliſh deſerters 
are enliſted, Germans, Iriſhmen newly ar- 
rived, in ſhort every one who preſents him- 
ſelf; and, after all, the ranks are not filled 
to their dye complement. - 

I ſhall ſpeak elfewhere of the pay of the 
American troops. The faylt to which they 
are moſt addicted is drunkenneſs, which is ſo 


pas Th OD TNF Ll 


of BY habitual that it eſcapes puniſhment. Theft 
Jo s very rare among the ſoldiery, as indeed in 
a the country in general: but to filch pro- 
rt : | WET 


H h 3 viſions 


| 
j 


appearance. 
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viſio ſons or Hauck 3 is not confidered : as theft: it 


is a ſort of cuſtomaty privilege at which the 
officers are obliged to connive, but which 


nevertheleſs 8658 not extend to the ſtealing 


of live poultry, ſheep, or other animals; al- 


though it would not be quite ſafe to leave 
thoſe ſame animals expoſed, when dead and 


| hanging up ready for uſe. Deſertions ſome- 
times happen, but in no confiderable number, 


The term of ſervice was heretofore three 
years; it is now extended to five; and the 
bounty for enliſtment is fourteen dollars. 
One muſt not expect to find the American 
troops well trained or remarkable for neat- 


neſs: a European eye is ſhocked by their 


want of cleanlineſs and their unſoldierlike 
But theſe are defects ariſing 
from the nature of the eountry; and the 
recruiting ſervice would proceed ſtill more 


. ſlowly, if greater ſtrictneſs were uſed to re- 
medy dem. > This corps is exerciſed as the 


other troops, but with' no greater ſuccek. 


They are alſo taught to fire cannon and 
mortars; and this is the branch to which the 


chief attention is paid. The officer, how- 
ever, knows little more of the buſineſs than 
3 the 


office 
dollar 
greate 
ing to 
houſes 
planac 
they | 
Frenc 
The 
Roche 
he U 


the W 


ut ſkilful officers be admitted, which indeed 


country nor even to have them inſtructed 


lied about two years ſince, is compoſed of 
men of all countries. Such of them as we 
have! ſeen are men of advantageous appear- 


have been informed that all the others do 
dot in theſe particulars reſemble them. The 
ficers are paid from thirty-five to ſeventy 
dollars per month, with the addition of a 
greater or ſmaller number of rations accord- 
ing to; their grade. They are lodged in ſmall 
houſes. irregularly built on an extenſive eſ- 
planade at the foot of the mountains, where 


French officers ever have had in barracks. 
The commanding officer is Monſieur de 
Rochefontaine, who ſerved in the army of 
the United States during the entire period of 


H h 4 ſervice; 
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the private ſoldier: and the government does 
not adopt any meaſures to provide that none 


it would be difficult to accompliſh in this 


after their admiſſion, which would be an 
aber taſk. . The corps of officers, firſt eſta- 


ace, and ſeemed to be very good company: 
hut theſe were only ten in number; and we 


they haye better accommodations than the 


the war, He has ſince been in the French 


ä —— — IS — — — 
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7 


ſervice of defence, and a ſmall detachment 
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ſervice; and he poſſeſſes much greater know 
ledge and {kill than any of his officers. 

I know not. why the little army of the 
United States, ' conſiſting of three thouſand 
four hundred men, is not excluſively com- 
poſed of artilleriſts, and, eſpecially, provided 
with a greater number of officers. . In time 
of peace, thoſe artilleriſts might occupy the 
frontier poſts as uſefully as any other troops : 
they would even be more ſerviceable, ſince 
the occupation of thoſe poſts is entirely 2 


of artillery is ſtationed in each. The place 

of the regiments now on foot, which are not 
artillery, would be completely ſupplied in 
war- time by the militia or continental troops 
which then muſt be raiſed or aſſembled; and 
thus the United States would at leaſt poſſeſs 
an effective force of three thouſand four 


hundred artilleriſts, whoſe pay would not the fi 
coſt them more than that of the other reg aboye 
ments. come 
— * it „ Ameti- at th 
can government betray the utmoſt improvi- wher 


dence, careleſſneſs, and ignorance, in every 
—— and eſpecially in what concerns the 
mulitary 


* 
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military department, It is a frivolous ex- 
cuſe to ſay that the executive power is 
camped by the Congreſs : that may indeed 


be the caſe with reſpe to the expenſes re- 


quired for-the ſupport of a more numerous 
umy, or even for the erection and mainte- 
cance of the neceſſary fortifications ; but it 
i not, it cannot be, true with reſpect to the 
moſt uſeful mode of employing the ſums 
cranted, 

There is alſo at Weſt-Point a ſmall arſenal 
containing between fix and ſeven thouſand 
ſand of arms. It is kept in much worſe 


oder than that of Springfield, Forty pieces 


of canton, of all ſizes, and about the ſame 
mmber of carriages, many of which were 
not made for the pieces, are kept at Weſt 
Point, partly in the ſtores, partly planted 'in 
nrious places for the defence of this and 
the ſurrounding poſts, which would require 
above a hundred. Probably a time may 
come when more capable men will be placed 
it the head of the different departments, and 
when theſe objects of primary importance 
vil engage more ſerious conſideration. But 
mean- 
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—— much ciyafuabls time is loſt, and 
nearly all the expenſe incurred is fruitleſs, 
It may be deemed ſurprizing that the mi- 


litary ſyſtem of England is that which is fol- M 
_ bwed'in'this little handful of an army. In get 
the firſt place, it is in itſelf a moſt wretched bien 
model for imitation :\ and beſides it would 1 $1 
have been both Proper and uſeful for the Hoh 
American. government to break through the romp 
Engliſh habits, in this inſtance in particular, that 
and eſpecially fer the purpoſe of adopting nde! 
ſomething better! The army is alſo dreſſed offer. 
in Enelith cloth; and, what is ſtill more re- corps 
Warkable, the muſkets which the contractors elde 
have undertaken to furniſh, and which are FOR 
made after the ancient French model of and 
1763 are imported from England in pieces frful 
ready made; as Jocks, hammiers, cocks, bayo- of th 
. nets, &c. The contractor finds his advantage W 
in this management on account of the high n. ohl: 
price of bmi in America; and he i is „ich 


ſuffered to follow his own _ 


} 


0 


* . 


* VERPLANCK-POIN We 5 
22 21 5 1 2 205 70 
net de W Bac having 
gen Monſieur Guillemard and me a very 
friendly reception, inſiſted on 'conveying us 


0 in his barge beyond the boundaries of the 
e fligblands. This was a good opportunity of 
Ic completing our examination of the whole of 
r, that intereſting: part of the North- River; 
nd with: pleaſure we accepted his obliging 
d offer. Mr. Towel, adjutant-general of the 
Fo corps, and friend of a rich inhabitant who 
'S WY cefided-:at the place where our navigation 
te Wl terminated, propoſed to conduct us to his 
of friend's Houſe, aſſuring us that we ſhould be 
es yfully received; We were not diſappointed 
© Wi of the pleaſure we had promiſed: ourſelves 
8e bm our little voyage; yet this part of the 
gh Highlands is much leſs beautiful than that 


which. is paſſed in going to Weſt-Point. 
The mountains are here leſs elevated; their 


forms leſs bold; the bed of the river leſs 


narrow: the whole, notwithſtanding, ex- 
libits a grand and beautiful ſcene, which 
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the eye enjoys with rapture, and of which 
the mind long retains the remembrance. 
On our way we paſſed under the remains 


of Fort-Montgomery, carried by the Engliſm WM irt t. 
during the laſt war. Farther on, and at the Ameri 
mouth of a little creek, we ſaw a flour-mill, boſpitz 

| erected two years ſince. The miller who ld 2 
| built it was condemned by all his neighbours WM quite 1 
for the choice he had made of a ſituation ; pleaſec 
they aſſured him that the ſtream was not tin th 
ſufficiently powerful, and that the water politio 
would often fail. Theſe repreſentations Ver 
only encouraged him the more in the proſe- i i N. 
cution of his plan: he knew the extent c plain b 
his reſources much better than bis adviſers, iſ letwee 
to whoſe remonſtrances he made no other n 178 
anſwer than that of giving to bis mill the Virgin 
uame of a ira. Accordingly, the mill con- vd ef 
tinues in motion, is conſtantly employed Print, 


does a great deal of work, and produces: 
conſiderable profit to the owner, who is 8 
native of New-England. . 

As to the good reception with which Mr 
Lowel had flattered us, we found ourſelves 
greatly diſappointed in our expectations . 
. t £ 
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tat ſcore; for Mr. Verplanck could hardly | 
hre given us a' worſe, unleſs he had abſo- 
ktely turned us out of doors. This is the 
it time in the courſe of my travels in 
America. that Jever failed to experience 2 
bopitable reception. But Mr. Verplanck 
had not invited us; and it of courſe was 
quite natural that he ſhould have been diſ- 
pleaſed with our viſit : it was even candid in 
lim thus | to make us e with K His dil 
2 1 

Verplanck- Point is on the eaſtern bank of 
the North-River. It was in the extenſive 
jkin behind it that the junction was formed 
ktween the American and French armies 
u 1781, previous to their marching into 
Virginia. | On the other ſide of the river, 
ud oppoſite to Verplanck-Point, is Stony- 
Point, which General Wayne took from the 
kagliſh at the point of the bayonet. His 
ran was commanded by Monſieur Dupleſlis, 
1 French officer, whoſe valour and intellt- 


face are not e in America. 


\ 
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From Verplanck E:Point to Nes v. Fock we 
| conſtantly proceeded. along the eaſtern bank 
of the North-River : and travelling over 


very i roads, much embarraſſed 


1 


| with roc ks, and conlequently often bad, we 
hardly, ever loft fight of that beautiful river, 
which in every, point, of view preſents ! in- 


22 


tereſting proſpetts: df theſe, the moſt beauti- 
Ful.in this ark is is 8 r Jo n-ſea, io c called 


becauſe here th 6 ed of the river, for the 


length h of ten 5 twelve miles extends 1 to 
24 — . k H 31 b: Mid 


uch a width as to \referable. rather a great 


4 * — i 


Take t chan. even the greateſt r riv er. 


1190 


At "length we. arnved by. \King's-Bridge i in 


18 * 


the iſland of, New. V 'ork 5 where, the ſoil, 


1042 4. 4 « YL s 7%) 
which 1 IS in general Had, is vet e coyered with 


29445 51a 2. 5 
0 wpods, in the. Parts, moſt diſtant 
FD. the City. 5 There are,, however, nume- 


"rqug. farms, and particularly , coyntry-ſcats, i in 


41. 


all the tract 1 lies wit] ig f {ix or ſeven 
1911 11 210 
miles of it, an 


311 ) 


in the parts bordering dn 
the North-River, and on the arm of the ſea 


which RO this iſle from Long-lfland. 
MINE- 


aA 1 II if { 
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e hoy mineralogy, f as 1 a a 
more than once remarked, offers few varie- 
ties for: obſer vation. The great mountains 
chat is to ſay, the moſt elevated are ge- 
enn formed of granite; as, for | inſtance, 
It u m laſt. tour, the mountains of New 
Hampſhire, the, Green Mountains and the 
Highlands. Thoſe of inferior altitude ſuc- 
cellively exhibit, ſahiſtus more or lefs perfect, 
late, feldt ſpath, calcaræqus ſtone; and fame 
ſandy ſtones of extreme hardneſs, and ina 


ſtate of great perfection. At the diſtance of 
eight or ten miles from New-York, is a 


pretty rich copper-mine: the ore is irregu- 
larly ſcattered thrdught a kind of ſandy- 


one 500 ee 1558 grit and. { to eres 
the pe lip S: 1 , 122 ity fields from b 2 
rengy unds of, fine copper; per hundred 
weight. reyious o the reyolpfion it 1 uſed 
to be carried to \ England, where, it ' bore a 


27 15 


cher price than any other ore of the ſame 


| metal. Their has been ſeveral times 
vrdugbt; abandoned, and refumed:' At pre- 


ſent 
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ſent there are workmen employed in it, who 
are for the moſt part Germans, brought over 
from Europe for the purpoſe, and paid from 


bfteen to twenty dollars per month. How. 


ever excellent the eopper the company can- 


not ſell it in pigs, and are now erecting mills 
to roll it into ſheets, and manufacture it into 


various houſchold articles. The ſteam en- 


gine for pumping off the water is very ill 


contrived, and the defect in its conſtruction 
extends its influence to the working of the 
mine. There is reaſen to apprehend, that, 
through the want of à good: method and of 
Ixilful men to direct the works, this excellent 
mine will not 1 "advantageous to the 


| e FEE * , 
5 
: 89 ©X-74 {4 =" : 4 * 
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" Anidiig the beser various OE but 


fimilar to thoſe which 1 had before ſeen 
elſewhere, I have diſtinguiſhed, the kalmia, 
the liquidambar, the acacia triacanthos, the 


black walnut, and che tulipier * which docs 
„Tee Nan d proper Roglih rianie of the tre 


bere deſignated by theFreach appellation of wiper or ur 


not 
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not grow: to any conſiderable ſize in a higher 
northern latitude than that of ne de- 


41 21 


Bunz. To \ PEDERAL-CI TY In 
{AIG YEAR 1 Ga | 


my FYy — 


'20UR FROM PHILADELPHIA TO ) CHES- 
163-2 TER AND WILMINGTON. | | 

| ENNUL and melancholy drive me from 
Philadelphia, and impel me to ſeek trans! 
quillity,- or at leaſt amuſement, in a courſe 
of activity My preſent! deſtination is Fede- 
n- City. This excurſion is ſtill more ſoli- 

try: than my laſt year's, journies, for I had 
ten the company of my poor faithful dog 
Cartouche, who is now too old and infirm to 

company me; thus the ſources: of conſola- 
ton vaniſh at the moment when we need 
them moſt. 1 ſet out * 26th of Mme 
a, 1797. &.; | 
he Wilmjagtor road N ahi city oe Phila 

et delphia by thoſe long ſtreets which William 
penn laid down in his deſign for uniting the 

Delaware and the Skuylkill ; which, how- 


ver, are not yet built upon to more than a 
ot Vor. III. Zr WA third 


4. 
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third of their intended length. Theſe ftreets 
are. uniformly 'railed, and the cultivated 
ground, whether farms or gardens, is alſo 
encloſed with railing. Though the foil 


here is of an indifferent quality, eſtates are 
valuable; as the: vicinity of the city enables 


the occupier, to manure his land plentifully, 
and enſures him the ſale of his produce at 
the beſt. price. Dung is ſold by the cart- 


load at Philadelphia, at about a dollar per 


ton: the farmers uſe; it much too freſh. 

-.' You paſs the Skuylkill at Gray's-Ferry, 
the road to which runs below Woodlands, 
the ſeat of Mr. William Hamilton: it ſtands 
high, and is ſeen upon an eminence from 
the oppoſite fide of the river. It commands 
an excellent proſpect, but is not to be ad- 
mired for any thing elſe. - The houſe is 


| ſmall and ill-conftrufted, very much out of 


repair, and badly furniſhed. 'The garden, 
which is ſmall, is neglected; but in an ad- 
joining hot-houſe Mr. Hamilton rears plants 
procured at a great expence from all parts 
of the world. He is proprietor of from 
three to four hundred acres of the ſurround- 


| ing country, which with ſome pains and ex- 


yore | 
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pence might be converted into 2 lucrative 
and pleaſant farm. His houſe and gardens 
would. receive as great embelliſhment from 
the neighbourhood: of -a good tenantry, as he 
would himſelf 'derive emolument from their 
labour; but either from indifference, or from 
a want of the neceſſary funds to defray the 
firſt expences of clearing the land, it remains 
uncultivated, and his houſe ſeems ſurrounded 
by a deſert. No man, however, is happier 
to receive his friends, or entertains them 
better, than Mr. William Hamilton: he is 
- chearful man, a moſt excellent companion, | 
and is in every reſpect the gentleman. !: 
Gray's-Ferry itſelf preſents.a moſt pleaſ- 
ing vie y. The  toll-houſe, ſituated amidſt 
large points of rock, which here ſkirt the 
ſouth bank of the Skuylkill, the trees ſcat- 
tered here and there amongſt them, and a 
conſiderable number of ſailing veſſels belong- 
ing to an adjoining inn, form together a 
truly intereſting ſcene. - This inn is a place 
of general. reſort for parties of pleaſutre in the 
fummer, and is frequently viſited in the 
= by the young people of Philadelphia; 
I 49 =: nn 


j 
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who travel there in ſledges, dine, and ſome. 
times paſs the night there in dancing. 
From this ſpot to Cheſter, however, there 
is not one agreeable proſpect. The country 
is flat without being ſmooth; the floods 
render it uneven in ſome places, but the 
ridges of the banks which they form are all 
of one ſhape and level. The whole of the 
land is in a ſtate of cultivation, and woods 
are only found in clumps. Cultivation how- 
ever is neglected. Several houſes built with 
pieces of rock, cemented with a mortar of 
earth; a few, which are the neateſt, built 
with bricks; and a great number of block- 
houſes ; are the only objects to be met with. 
Huts formed of logs and planks of wood, as 
miſerable as any that are to be ſeen in the 
pooreſt parts of France, cover the country. 
Tbe inhabitant here is proprietor and culti- 
vator: that he lives as hepleaſes, muſt be ad- 
mitted; but in the moſt remote and unin- 
habited parts of America that I have viſited, 
I. have never ſeen a greater proportion of 
wiretched habitations. The men and wo- 
men who are ſeen iſſuing from their huts — 


1 4 


9 
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| badly clothed, and bear every mark of po- 
ſetty. The children are in rags, and almoſt 
mked,> The preſent moment however is by 
16' means favourable to the appearance. of 
the country. ? Nothing yet appears above 
the ground, except the corn, of which there 
| but a ſmall quantity in this part of the 
country. - The water of the creeks, which 
ve croſs; and that of the Delaware, which is 
 fequently! in ſight, is muddy, and of the 
ame yellow colour as the banks which con- 
nne it; and the eternal wooden encloſures, 
which of themſelves are ſufficient to throw 
1 gloom over the moſt delightful landſcape, 
ud to the · drearineſs of this, and to the tints 
af melancholy with which the ſeaſon of the 
fear colours the ſcene. A: ſmall creek near 
Cheſter ſupplies Philadelphia, from its banks, 
mt ftones which are uſed for paving their 
kreets: they are carried to within a mile of 
the mouth of the creek into the Delaware in 
loops, which are en 3 to n 
om the cit. 
Cheſter withs chief city of eh ee of 
tie ſame name in the ſtate of Pennſylvauia. 
__y court of common pleas and the quarter 
N 113 ele 
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ſeſſions of. the juſtices. are held here. This 
place is celebrated in the annals of Pennſyl- 
vania as the ſpot. where the firſt colonial 
aſſembly. was held, in the December of the 
year 1682. Cheſter, contains about ſixty 


houſes. toler ably; well built; of which five 


or fx-are;good. 1008, very much frequented 
by travellers, and often by parties of plea- 
8 ſure, beſides the ſtages, which are increaſed 
upon the Baltimore road, and in the eaſtern 
part of Maryland. They are alſo frequented 
by paſſengers from veſſels, who diſembark 
there in preference to purſuing their voyage 
vp the Delaware to Philadelphia, which is 
frequently fodions. _— the tide is un- 
favourable. 

Cheſter is amtes fd its v ptolpode; which 
is certainly extenſive, as the city, built upon 
a riſing. ground ſomewhat: elevated above the 
ſurrounding country, commands for a con- 
ſiderable [diſtance to the right and left the 
plain below, and in front the Delaware with 
the country of Jerſey beyond; yet the eye, 
in running over this extenſive view, fees no- 
thing but a tireſome uniformity, the fields 


are Swab and without thoſe clumps of trees, 
4 which, 


N * 


„ 


enter th 
dſtingui 
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which, in Europe, give them ſuch a pleaſing | 
| appearance. ' The borders of Jerſey are like- 
| wiſe flat. A few mean log-houſes are juft 
| diſcernible! at a very great — which 
being ſurrounded by two or three acres of 
geared land are - loſt in | the foreſts behind 
them. | 
During t the two hours which we spent er 
the inn we ſaw a great variety of travellers, 
the generality: of Whom were à civil, con- 
jerſable, good ſort of people. Throughout 
the whole of my extenſive travels in America 
have ſeldom met with any other ſort, but 
have always been confirmed in my opinion, 
that the Americans are in general a well- 
lipoſed people. It muſt be underſtood that 
do not allude to the inhabitants, eſpecially 
the wealthy inhabitants, of the chief cities. 
The population of Cheſter amounts to 
about thirty  thouſind ſouls; is about fifty 
niles in length; and forty-five in width. 
There © are ſeveral tron mines, which how- 
ever, at preſent; ſupply only ſeven or eight 
forges. © A few miles beyond Cheſter we 
enter the ſmall ſate of Delaware, which is | 
Minguiſhed: by the bad ſtate of the roads, 16 
8 and | 
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and. 1 che bridges, which are almoſt all 
conſtructed of wood. The country becomes 
more mountajlths i it is covered with rocks, 
* ich are not eee from the high- 


hough .with little labour they might 


8 fen Into. pieces, which would render 


; — Tos ercellenggnd durable. Cultivation 
Big Irs ti | Andre neglected here than 
vicinity of: Pennſylvania, The land 

Ay plo ughed, the, furrows are not even 

Ph unqds in general are under 


Water, ae they n might be drained with 


very little trouble. The houſes are even 
worſe than the lands. From ſome parts of 
the road, in clear weather, ma may be ſeen the 
city of Philadelphia, ang the apes of the 
Delaware. 1 

Half. way From: Cheſter to Wilmington 
* an inn, where the ſtage generally 
ſtops. It was kept about three years ago by 
an Engliſhman, a diſſenter, who, in the ſpirit 
of a demagogue, had a fi gn painted repre- 
ſenting a decapitated female, the head lying 
eh the ſide of the bleeding trunk; under- 
ngath which was this inſcription, 66 7 be guil- 


 lotined Queen Ul France.” No authority 1 
ſeſſe 
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down;this horrible ſign, at the ſight of which 
every body revolted; and as it was the only 


te abandoned. However, that which the 
uus could. not effect, the public voice ac- 
compliſhed.. The horror excited by this in- 


| proclaimed, that the brutal innkeeper was 

obliged: to change his ſign, or at leaſt to er 
it. He was unwilling, however, to relin- 
| quiſh the idea entirely. The female ſtill re- 
mained without a head, but erect, without 
uy trace of blood, or implements of execu- 
ton; and the inſcription was altered to 
The Silent Woman. Such was the public 
reparation which this man partially made, 
| but he continued to be deſpiſed: his inn 
was, however, ſtill frequented, becauſe, as I 


x "yg ts . aw OS 00 


— 
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Since that period other taverns have. been 


the Silent Won oman x for that of the Wen 
| Farmer, 231 


ſeſſed the power of compelling him to take 


inn, within five miles either way, it could not 


famous picture was ſo general, and fo loudly 


| have before obſerved, it was the only one. 
ctabliſhed ; another innkeeper has ſucceeded 
the Diſſenter, and has exchanged the ſign of 


 Thave beheld a | Sght wes W hap- | 
Pily, | 


has fourteen children, all by different fa- 
thers; ſhe was never married, and is unable 


mentioned as infamous, even in our Euro- 


own' labour, and a. few. dollars procured from 
the charity of paſſengers, has brought up 


children, whom ſhe does not even know. 


extenuation of the licentious uſe which ſhe 
has made of her uncommon fruitfulneſs. 


ware is thus divided. They do not contain 


ptly, is very uncommon in the United States: 
two women left their houſes when the ſtage 
arrived, to ſell bad apples to the paſſengers; 
they did not beg for money, but they re- 
ceived it. Among theſe was a woman who 


to ſay preciſely who is the father of any of 
her children. Such an inſtance would be 


pean ſtates; but this poor woman by her 


theſe fourteen children, without becoming 
burthenſome to the ſtate, and without the 
leaſt aſſiſtance from the fathers of theſe 


This. commendable attachment is ſome little 


- Brandy wine Creek ſeparates the hundred 
of Brandywine from the liberties of Wil- 
mington. Theſe hundreds are in ſome of 
the American ſtates, as in England, a di- 
viſion of the counties. The ſtate of Dela- 


preciſely 


4 
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recifely one hundred- pariſhes, as their name 
ſeeins: to imply; but they form, more than 


lvided into counties and hundreds. Each 


A proportion of the national taxes and the 


bounty rates is levied upon each hundred, 
0 ad that ſum, added to the expences of the 
ers of the hundred, is defrayed by an 
T deſſment ': : upon each individual. Some 
n WW cities obtain from the aſſembly the title of 
p tndred, and have a magiſtracy of their 
gon: the juriſdiction of cities however is 


aut confined within the limits of their own 
walls, as in Europe, but rather reſembles 


greater or leſs diſtance. | 
WILMINGTON, though not the: 0 of 
the ſtate of Delaware, or of the county of 
Neweaſtle in which it is ſituated, is the 
noſt populous city in that ſtate. The po- 
Mation is eſtimated at about four thouſand 
ne. hundred inhabitants, excluſive of the 
French, hoe have arrived from the different 
7 illands 


ſbole of England, a part of the adminiſtrative 
hierarchy of. the ſtate of Delaware, which is 


hundred: has its own officers choſen by itſelf. 


dat of the preſent municipalities of France, 
tending, according to circumſtances, t to a 
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illands, and have increaſed the population 
within theſe three years by three or four 
hundred. Wilmington, like Philadelphia, 
and many vthie towns in America, does not 
cover all the ground marked out for it; the 
houſes, though almoſt all built in ſtreets, do 
not join each other; on the contrary, there 
are fields of a conſiderable ſize betwixt 
ſeveral of them. They are, in general 
handſome ſubſtantial brick buildings, and 
are almoſt all of them built in the Engli 
ſtyle. The town contains about four ſquare 
miles, excluſive * a tract of land not yet 


built ls 2210 bndoe 
| 0 i bother 
BRANDYWINE MILLS.” tear th 
kt in n 
ie tl” entrance « Wilmi ington is ſituatee brondin 
"hates a place which contains the, Lone 
greateſt, part of the houſes belonging to the s of 
hundred of Brandywine. This village, o wwe ve 
rather this hundred, takes its name from they te l 
creek which runs through it, and whoſeſf trmer. 
ſource is forty miles from the Delaware in dhen 92 
the mountains of Pennſylvania. It is ſuffi- M vads . 
ciently rapid, and contains water enough to hat of 


turn, 


1 
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un, in its courſe, from ſixty to eighty 
nil, almoſt all of different deſcriptions, 
uch as paper, powder, tobacco, ſawing, full- 
pz, and flour, mills, the latter of which arc 
moſt numerous. The principal ones are 
ſituated near the bridge over the creek. All 
the operations of the mills are performed by 
nter, from the unlading the floops, which 
hing the corn, to the complete finiſhing of 
de flour. Thus the ſacks are hoiſted into 
the granary, the flour is ſifted, is ground, 
ud bolted, without the leaſt manual labour. 
The mills are ſimilar to thoſe at London 
bidge in England, and thoſe which the 
wthers Perrier have conſtructed: at Paris 
tar the Gros-caillau. The latter are. firſt 
it in motion by a ſteam engine, but as the 
kcondary motion is the principal, the mills 
London and Paris give a ſufficiently exact 
tz of theſe - of Brandywine. There is, 
never, in the ptoceſs//from the grinding 
v the bolting, a difference in favour of the 
mer. At London and Paris the flour 
yden ground falls into troughs, and is after- 
Wards conveyed. by the labourer to another 
fart of ths mill, 55 it is ſpread, and 


n 
_ turned 


t 
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turned by the hand to cool it before it | 
taken to be bolted: ſuch at leaſt was the 
n when I left Europ e. 

At Brandywine the flour falls as it i; 
| ground upon a wooden roller, armed wit 
little detached wings, which are fo arrangec 
as to form a ſcrew. This roller, fixed in: 
trough, is inclined towards a bin in ſuch a 
manner that it ſerves. as a conductor to the 
flour, which would deſcend too rapidly if it 
fell perpendicularly, and too ſlowly and a 
intervals if it were merely conducted by : 
ſimple inclined plane. A chain of ſmall 
| troughs, about three or four cubic inches 
long, dips into the bin, which receives the 
flour. This chain is incloſed in long per- 
pendicular wooden caſes. It turns upon two 
pivots ;- one of Which is placed in the bin 
where the little troughs fill themſelves with 
the flour which is depoſited there; and the 
other on the fourth floor, where the ſame 
little troughs empty themſelves, and thence 
| deſcend empty to recommence FO” me 
petual operations. 

The flour, cotiveyed above by theſe 


tr oughs, falls on an inolined circular floor , 
NET > „ in 


prefer 
bur te 
he ye 
air: a 
Cover- 1 
ought 
Kit is 
on, 7 
Is win 
feline 
dechar 
nil. ſto 
ears a 
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it is there ſpre 
s the floor, the teeth of which are ſo placed 


holters. Theſe bolters are alſo different 


te ſtuff which covers them, and through 
wich the flour paſſes, is a fine filk, very 


rihſtanding they pay ſix dollars an ell for 


ting cloth, to which it is likewiſe to be 
rel for giving a more beautiful co- 
bur to the flour. © Theſe bolters will laſt 
ve years in conſtant uſe without any re- 
fair: about twelve ells of ſtuff is ſufficient to 
wer them. Hitherto the: ſtuff has been 
lrought from Holland; but a manufactory 
Fit is about to be eſtabliſhed at Wilming- 
by. Each pair of mills is furniſhed with 
* vinged roller, its chain and troughs, its 
r- WY fclined circular floor, and its bolters. This 

rechaniſm for conveying the flour from the 
fe ail tone to the bolter was invented five 
or, u ago by Mr. Evans of Philadelphia, 
in | | who 


u the centre — 5 which are ſeveral holes; . 
d about by a rake as large 


8 to conduct the flour towards the holes, 
through which it falls, cooled, into the- 


” 
CO —— ñ —ů nie ts -_ 


tom thoſe uſed in France and England, as 


tbſely woven. The millers aſſert, that not- 


tis ſtuff, it is cheaper than the common 


— —  — 
NN . 
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who. POR "I patent for the. invention, 
which bears his name. There are three 
pair of mills, in this place, with that which 
we have viſited, that is to ſay, fix mills and 

twelve mill-ſtones, I explain myſelf thy 
| minutely to prevent miſtakes. There are 
ſome parts of the machinery of theſe mills 
however, 1ygh as the wheels, the trundle- 
heads, &c. which are not ſo well executed 
as in thoſe of Europe. —— 0 


The proprietor of the mill which 1 par Tho 
ticularly examined is a quaker, of the nam ma 
of TATNALL. His ſon-in-law, Thoma rat 
. Lea, took upon himſelf the trouble of ſhew nch! 
ing me the whole of it. He is alſo a quake e t 
about thirty years of age: he is a handſome ltner 
| chearful, active, man. Like a true Ameri i is 
can patriot, he perſuades himſelf, that noMilely ; 
where is any undertaking executed ſo we | 
or with ſo much ingenuity, as in America ber co 
that the ſpirit, invention, and genius, offf8kite of 
Europe, are in a ſtate of decrepitude (theſſ¶ bence i 
are his words), whilſt the genius of America wer it ; 
full of vigour, is arriving at perfection. t back 
Theſe opinions are not much to be won ed for 
dered at in Thomas Lea, who is merely Wlndroq 


800 
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pod miller; they ought rather to excite 
nafure as the ebullitions of a patriotie en- 
twuſtaſm, the indulgence of which is not 
likely to be prejudicial to him, as it does 
jt prevent him from adopting all the good 
mentions of Europe, by which he may im- 
prove his mill. The ſame error, however, 
s difcoverable in almoſt all the Americans 
i legiſlators and magiſtrates, in whom it is 
nore baneful —as well as in millers. 

Thomas Lea is a moſt candid and oblig- 
ng man; he anſwered all my queſtions with 
neat politeneſs, and voluntarily imparted 
nuch information, for which I could not 
ave taken the liberty to aſk. He is in 
wtnerſhip with his father-in-law : their 
will is not employed for the publie, but 
llely in their own private fervice. It is 
alled a flour manufactory. They purchaſe 
ber corn in Virginia, Maryland, and in the 
late of New-York, which is brought from 
bence in two- of their own ſhips; they eon- 
tit into flour; and the fame loops carry” 
t back again to Philadelphia, where it is 
bid for exportation. They grind about one 
| undred thouſand buſhels of corn yearly. 
coo Vor. II, K k The 
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The whole labour of the mill is performed 
by fix men only; whoſe chief employment is 
to place the flour in barrels ; their wages are 
from ſix to eight dollars per month, with 
waſhing, board, and clothing. There are, 
beſides, twenty-four men employed by this 
manuſactory for working the veſſels, and 
making the barrels. The coopers work by 
the piece; they can earn a dollar per day, 
but board and clothe themſelves. TAT NAL 
does not employ any negroes, as they do not 
work with the whites ; but are flow, and 
bad workmen. The laws of the ſtate of 
Dela ware permit ſlavery, but the quakers, 
Das is well known, do not make uſe of the 
permiſſion. 

Almoſt all the labourers employed in 
theſe mills are foreigners, the greateſt part 
of whom are Engliſh or Iriſh, The millers 
complain of their drunkenneſs and indo- 
lence, and would prefer Frenchmen as more 
induſtrious and ſober, if they could be pro- 
cured ; which they very. much defire. The 
corn trade is in a more flouriſhing ſtate at 
preſent than it has ever been; at leaſt wheat 


| bene © higher price, The — _ 
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| of 4 buſhel of wheat, in time of peace, is 
ven ſhillings. In January 1795 'it roſe 
from ten to ten and fix pence, and during 
the eighteen ſucceeding months, even as 
high as thirteen or fourteen ſhillings. It has 
fnce fallen, but to nothing near its former 
kvel, The buſhel weighs fixty pounds. 
Five buſhels vield a barrel of fine flour, con- 
nining a hundred and ninety-fix pounds, be- 
fides' thee other inferior ſorts of meal. The 
nice of the fineſt flour is eight dollars and a 
half; of the ſecond quality, . dollars; of 
the- third, ſeven dollars; and of the fourth, 
ve dollars. The bran is ſold at one eighth 
of a dollar per buſhel, containing thirty-fivs 
pounds: it is ſent to Philadelphia. = 

The following is a ſtatement of the pro- 
duce of one Vowlied buſhels - of wheat as 
given me by Thomas Lea :—nineteen bar- 
rels of fine flour; two barrels of flour of the 
lecond quality; three barrels of the third 
pality; and thirty buſhels of bran. Total; 
fre thouſand nine hundred aud ten ! 2 


at | 
_ vaſte ninety pounds. © © | | 
10 The wheat of the eaſtern part of Mary- ” 


of and: produces: the fineſt flour, on account 'of 


—— L" ce ee Doane —— — — ao tn, „» — * 
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the goodneſs, of the foil and the quickneſs of thi 
its growth: but this flour is not ſo heavy as ſhi 
that of other parts; that of New-York for Th 

- anſtance, though inferior in quality, is good, Th 
and is heavier, becauſe the grain is longer in ned 
ripening. The corn of the province of De- othe 
laware is nearly. of the ſame quality as that fm 
of Maryland. Large quantities of Indian - at 0 
corn are likewiſe ground in theſe mills, of o t 
which they make bread and cakes : in ſeveral the! 
parts of the United States they uſe no other is ea 
ſort of bread; in ſome parts it is even pre- theix 
ferred without any motives of ceconomy, as ind 
it is eſteemed by the r as the moſt paid 
wholeſome. nine! 
It is uſed'to fatten —_— and cattle, and life 

is exported in great quantities to the Weſt- they 
Indies. As this grain contains more moiſ- ** 
ture than other bread corn, it is dried in a no di 
kiln before it is ſent to the mill. A bulhel its ſa 
coſts at preſent five ſhillings ; it weighs fifty- eervic 
ſix pounds, and produces fifty-four pounds 0 the u. 
flour. The proceſs of bolting ſeparates then An 
fine from the inferior fort of maize-flour, and x 
but the latter is reground apd mixed with has ef 
the other. One third of a barrel ſells for factor 


three 
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three dollars. The bran, which is in very 
{mall quantities, is not taken from the flour, 
This information I received from the worthy 
Thomas Lea. There are eleven other mills 
near his; four of them are very large, the 
others much ſmaller, The jce in this river 
ſometimes ſtops the mills for two months, 
| at other times only three weeks, according 
to the ſeverity of the winter, At thjs time 
the millers ſettle their yearly accounts; which 
s eaſily done, as wherever their factors buy 
their corn they pay for it in ready money, 
and wherever they ſell their flour they are 
paid for it on delivery by a bill at ſixty or 
ninety days fight, which they immediately 
diſcount with the bank. During this period 
they employ no labourers, whoſe pay whilſt 
in emplay is ſo high that they experience 
no difficulty in ſupporting themſelves during 
its ſuſpenſion t in general, after a few years? 
ſervice, they are enabled to purchaſe lands in 
the newly - inhabited parts of the country. 
Another miller, who is likewiſe a quaker, 
and who has as large à mill as Mr. Tatnall, 
has eſtabliſhed, about a year ſince, a manu- 


may for printing linelis; the tubs, preſſes, 
Kks &c. 


— — 


— 
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Kc. of which are worked by the machinery 


of a mill. This manufactory, though ſo lately 


. eſtabliſhed, employs from twelve to fifteen 
hands at the laths, beſides about a dozen 


young girls, who work at home to fill up 
thoſe parts of the pattern with a bruſh which 
have eſcaped in the printing, or which can- 


not be otherwiſe finiſhed. Almoſt all the 
workmen are Engliſh or Irith ; their wages 


are a dollar a day, without any proviſion. 


The work appeared to be well done: almoſt 


all the linens which they print are brought 


from India, and are jeſold to the merchants 


of Philadelphia. 


A cotton manufactory is now eſtabliſhing 
at Wilmington. The implements and 


workmen are already provided ; the whole 


of the machinery for carding, ſpinning, &c. 


is conſtructed on see s plan. This 


eſtabliſhment is carried on by one of the 
richeſt men in the town. The number of 


_. workmen is at preſent only fifteen, but fifty 


more are expected: they are all Engliſhmen. 
The implements bar to be very well 


made. 


1 likewiſe viſited the manufadory for 


7 making 


Yo — as! 
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making b9/ting fil. The labourers are Iriſh- 
men; as well as the proprietor. This manu» 


factory employs at preſent only three work» 


men: the filks are made to ſuit the different 
qualities of flour. 7 

Though this manufactory 1 only varia 
eſtabliſhed a year, it is a profitable concern, 
and when more extenſively known it will 
be much more ſo, as theſe filks are cheap- 
er than thoſe ſent from Holland, and laſt 
longer, as thoſe millers who ule them have 
experienced. In a country like America 
where there are ſo many mills, the advan» 
ages of theſe bolters muſt be very great; in 
kt, almoſt all the millers uſe them in pre- 
ference to linen cloths for bolting, as well as 
Thomas Lea. They are ſo uſeful, that an 
act of parliament has been made in England, 
to permit the importatior of them into that 
country, The filk is brought from Georgia: 
if the Americans would plant mulberry trees, 
and raiſe fiik-worms, this ſpecies of manu- 
facture would be a ſource of great riches to 


the country *. 225 
MR. 


It is doubtful whether the rearing of Glk-worms can 


be profitable to America for ſome time to come, for reaſons 


Ek4 which 
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MR. GILPIN S PAPER- MILL. 


* have aid that . in its 
ſhort courſe of ſeven or eight miles through 
the ſtate of Delaware, turns about fixty 
mills of different ſorts. . Among theſe I have 
viſited the paper-mill of Mr. Gilpin, a re- 
ſpectable merchant at Philadelphia, and with 
whom I am intimately acquainted, This 
mill is fituated at the diſtance of two miles 
and a half from Wilmington, on a truly ro- 
mantic ſpot ; for. the word romantic appears 

to me to convey the beſt idea of a view rather 
gloomy, wild and uncultivated, yet pleaſing. 
Such is the ſituation of this mill, and eſpe- 
cially of the proprietor's reſidence. The 
creek at tbis place paſſes between two very 
high mountains, almoſt covered with wood, 
and although fo much pent up, turns a great 
number of wheels without any with: its 
breadth i is about ſixty fathoms. Its courſe is 


which the author himſelf has mentioned on many other "Th 
occaſions : ſuch a proceſs requires much manual labour, There 


and too many hands for a country where the population Is a 
ſmall, 2 labour e dear. Tra- flator.” Many 
1 i m p eded, 
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impeded by a great number of rocks, few of 


which appear above the ſurface. Parts of 
the mountains are alfo covered 'with rocks, 
wich ſpring up amidſt the wood. Theſe 
weks are of the ſame nature as thoſe which 
ur ſeen throughout the country, particularly 
about Cheſter : they are formed of a ſtone 
lie that found in the foreſt of Fontainbleau. 
dome acres of land about the houſe are 
deared, and laid out in meadows. The 
touſe is ſituated ſufficiently high to eom- 
mand a view of the creek of Brandywine for 
fve hundred fathoms, when it is loſt among 
the trees, and 1s again viſible at the diſtance 
o three miles, where it joius the river 


Chriſtiana, which empties itſelf immediately 


nto the Delaware. This view, which is 
wid and rugged in ſome parts, contraſted 
vith a pleaſing ſoftneſs in others, muſt be 
fill more pleaſing in ſummer: it is, how 
erer, inferior to thoſe that are to be ſeen i in 
the Volges; to fay nothing of thoſe of the. 
Alps. ; 

The paper-mill is below the houſe, 
There are two warchouſes adjoining, where. 
many labourers are conſtangly employed. 

The 


2 
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The © rags are pounded by vertical wheels, 
the bands of which are about tix inches 


 Jdengthways at the bottom of the great vat in 


land. The other parts are performed neaily 


to the. mill as in France, by people who col- 
lect them in the neighbourhood, as the ſmall 


induſtry. They are bought up by agents in 
the moſt populous towns, as far as three 
hundred miles diſtant, and are ſent by wate 
to Wilmington 3 from whence they are 


ereek ceaſes to be navigable above the bridge 
- which leads to Wilmington. The conſump- 
tion of rags in Mr, Gilpin's mill is one 
hundred thouſand pounds weight a year, 
which makes one thouſand reams of dif- 


ren ie forts of paper. The price of rags i 
: from 


wide, armed with ſharp blades of iron, which 
drive the rags againſt ſix other blades, placed 


which - the wheel turns. I have deſcribed 
thus much of the proceſs, as it is performed 


in another manner both in France and Hol- 


in the ſame manner as in thoſe countrics, 


but the manufactory is not yet brought to au 


equal perfection. The rags are not brough 


population of America will not admit of ſuch 


brought in carts to the mill, as Brandywine 
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fom three to nine doliars the hundred 
weight, according to the quality; the ave- 
nge price is about four dollars and a third, 
The rags are divided into nine different ſorts 


rarious. papers, from vellum to coarſe brown. 
The vellum letter-paper is ſold for four dol- 
lars a ream; it is neither ſo white nor ſo 


paper; it 1s, MO a beautiful and good 
Papers 

The large paper -for merchants” account 
books, though not vellum, ſells as high as 
thirteen dollars a ream. Mr. Gilpin's part- 
ner, Mr. Gin, who was ſo polite as to ſhow 
me the manufactory, is an Iriſhman, and 
ſoperintends the buſineſs himſelf, being well 
acquainted with the whole proceſs. The 
mill employs conſtantly twenty-ſix or 
| twenty-ſeven hands. Seven of the beſt 
workmen are employed at the vat, and the 


lars a weck. They are all Iriſhmen. The 
other inferior workmen earn three dollars, 
and the women one dollar, a week, Not- 
pithſtanding there are five other paper mills 
i 3 in 


at the manufactory, of which are made 


well moulded as the fine European vellum 


mould; their pay is from four to ſeven dol- 


In the ſtate of Delaware, and from eighty 
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to ninety in the provinèe of Peanſjlvenia; f 
yet Mr. Gifin aſſured me there was not much 
difficulty in procuring workmen: though an 
Iriſhman himſelf, he complains as much of 
à want of ſobtiety i in his countrymen as the 
Millers of Brandywine. This manufactory 
3s, no doubt, very lucrative, as Mr. Gilpin 


| r to build a new paper-mill about 
three hundred fathoms below the other, 


The paper manufactured here is ſent in great 
quantities to Philadelphia, and retailed to 
the merchants there. The ſmall mills diſ- 
pole of their paper in another manner; they 


ſend it to Philadelphia in carts, and fell it 
about the ſtreets in quires or reams, 


DOCTOR WARTON, AND HIS FARM. 


From the mill I croffed the river and the 
woods to dine with Doctor Warton, who 


refides about a mile from Wilmington, on 


the road to Philadelphia, The moſt com- 
mon trees in theſe woods arc the oak, the 


cheſnut, and the hiccory. Cedars known in 
Europe by the name of Virginian are like- 


wilt 


the 1 


nile found in abundance ; alſo Scotch pane 


6 trees, Lord's pines, and firs. The cedar 
* wood is commonly uſed far ſupporters to. 
an the rails with which the fields are encloſed. 
of The houſes are alſo covered with planks. of 
be cedar, Doctor Warton, who was educated 
ry wth the jeſuits of St. Omer in France, but 
in las ſince become a miniſter of the Engliſh 
m church, is a very worthy man. He ſpent 
r a fone years in England, from whence he 
at bought much agricultural knowledge, with 
10 a ſmall mixture of prejudice. He ſpeaks 
in French, he is very obliging, and is much 
ey eteemed by his neighbours. He. occupies a 
it bam, which he has taken for fifteen Years, 


ten of which are unexpired. 

There were eight of us at dinner: every 
ting which we uſed was the produce of his 
own farm; even the table cloth, which was 


he BW fabricated of the flax grown on his own 
10 grounds, and the table, which was made of 
on à very beautiful wood, cut on his own eſtate, 
n- = ſmooth and as finely veined as mahogany. 
he obtained the greater part of my agricul- 


tural information of this country from Doctor 
Warton, _ He rents a farm of one hundred 
| | = an 
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and fifty acres at two hundred and ten dol. 
lars; he lets off fifty acres at one hundred 
and thirty dollars, and thus retains the reſt 
himſelf at eighty dollars. He informed me 


that he had gained this year ſeven hundred 


and forty-ſix dollars, including thoſe articles 
which he had uſed, and which he muſt 
otherwiſe have bought. He has four oxen, 
which are ſufficient for the whole work of 
the farm. He has alſo eight cows, and two 
horſes for his carriage. Three negroes are 
conſtantly.employed in his farm and ſtables 
He does not hire additional labourers above 
twenty-five days in the year. He has four 
negreſſes, two of whom are employed in the 
houſe, the other two ſpin, make linen and 
cloth, and work in the field when it is ne- 
ceſſary. The negroes and negreſſes eat 


bread made of Indian corn; at noon they 


are allowed ſome meat; but on the whole 
receive leſs nouriſhment than would be re- 


| quiſite for white people in this country ; and 


are therefore maintained much cheaper. 
The doctor ſays that he is as well ſatished 
with their work as he could be with that of 


the wtutes. which are to be found here, He 
ey dungs 


dungs his lands tolerably well with about two 
bundred ſmall cart loads of dung obtained 
.yaarly from his own cattle, He dungs his' 
grounds 1 in general before tt ſows maize; 


the general practice of the country. He alſ 


and the ſmaller with the hoe: the latter 
v0 


re 
after the maize, corn, and clover after the 


wo, three, or even four, years: after ctbver 
he ſows maize again, and ſo on in tucz 
| ceflion. This is his general pradtice, though 
t is ſometimes 155 7 

The neighbouring farmers do not follow 


ur 


nd 
le- 
eat 


ey a regular a fyſtem as Doctor Warton, the 
ole my of labourers being a great obſtacle 
re- o the eſtabliſhment of a good ſyſtem of agris 
ind culture in this country, where its true prin- 


er. eiples are unknown. The farms are in ge- 


ned neral ſmall and ill-cultivated ; they receive 
of litle or no manure, and are in every reſpect 
He 


Ws * Some Englith farmers have 
recently 
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which he ſows in trenches eight feet diſtant. 
one way, and one foot the other, contrary to 


turns up the larger intervals with the plough, | 


| york is done by the negreſſes. He fre- 
quently ſows maize two following years: 


corn, in the ſpring. The clover remains for 
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recently ſettled in this neighbourhood, and 
have taken farms upon long leaſes. They 
will doubtleſs make. conſiderable ; improve- 
ments in agriculture. Within theſe two 
_ years ſeveral perſons have collected the 
weeds from the creeks which. flow through 
their land, have mixed them with bg 

and thus make a manure, which, though 
they do not allow it ſufficient time to rot 


before. they uſe it, conſiderably improves the | 


land. Turnips, carrots, and cabbages, are 
grown only in Ra merely for the 
kitchen. 


Doctor Warton, wn 1 ſtands the cul- 


tivation and management of maize, prefers 
it to the above articles, as a. more certain 
produce ; the leaves, green or dry, are fodder 
for the cattle, and the corn when ground 
into flour is, he ſays, more. fattening than 
any other food. This opinion, however, is 
got founded upon experience and compari- 
ſon, but rather appears to be the offspring of 

a prejudice for à particular ſyſtem of agri- 


culture, and the natural indolence of a man 


ä Pl-diſpoſed to alterations. '1 conceive it 
very eaſy. to prove, that a more ſkilful ſyſtem 


would 


S E818 5 


= 
ke 
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| would yield more dung, and would. be more, 
produtives without any additional labour. 


Eight hundred perches ſquarę of bien | 
poduce-a ton weight of leaves, and two. 
un af tops Every hundred perches ſquare, 
not dunged, yields from twelve to eighteen 
luſbels of, grain. 3 if well dunged. it yields 
thirty-five: I ſpeak of this part of the country, 


| and of thoſe farms which are generally, cul- 


rated, in this manner, eſpecially that of 
Doctor Warton . He plants potatoes be- 


W tween the rews of maize, and, gathers by 
lis means two hundred buſhels: they ate 


il ſold at three ſhillings and fix. pence 
het buſbel, but this year fetched. from five. 
ſhillings to five ſhillings and fix-pence., He 


| atten yearly from ten to twelve oxen for 
| lale, As he brews his own. beer 10 makes his 
on cider, and. manufactures his own linen, 


one part of his farm is ſown with flax, others 


are. planted Sith _ and —_ with ay 
W | 


Ari 
© Set NI 


uch 40 ths. e pride them e u pon 
4s preſervation, -that they will. not purchaſe 
AUF thing for the uſe of their families, which 
Vn. III. +1 | they 
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they can make themſelves. Pride is the beſt 
colour which they can give to the impoſ- 
ſibility of d6ing otherwiſe; on any other 
ground the ſpeculation is a bad one, as by 
multiplying in this manner their planta- 
tions, and the labours of the houſehold, the 
divided profits are conſequently ſmaller, and 
their average leſs WS. | Time: will 
reAtify this prejudice. ' - | 
The ſheep of this "country eder va 
wool, fine and ſhort, but the fleece feldom 
weighs more than three pounds: it is worth a 
dollar and a half. The ſheep have long legs, 
and very large bones. The breed might be 
much improved by a little tion, of — 


29 1 . j 


it is well deſerving. 
Some Rehren, who PR not tenant "7 ers: ar 
own farms, let them for a ſhare of the pro- 
duce. The uſual method is to let them for tates th 
half the profits; if the farmer and proprietor n falls 
furniſh jointly the cattle and ſeed; or for a Wa ay 
third,. if no ſtock is advanced. This pro- bvever, 
portion ſometimes varies aecording to the 
value of the ground, or the addreſs of the 
proprietor or farmer. Doctor Warton ob- 


Dar that at * any man, who 
| 1 knows 
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tnows how to purchaſe, might make ſix per 
ent in eaſh of his capital, by letting his lands 

a ſoon as he buys them. The cattle are 
rey ſoon fattened with the maize flour ; 
um eight to ten buſhels are ſufficient to 
atten an ox. I ſaw a pig at one of the mills 
the Brandywine, which the miller aſſured 
tt was of an ordinary breed, and which 
ms fed entirely upon — that Bat ict 
tren hundred Weight. ,, 

The land near the Selb * ts of 
ich meadows, with a good ſoil to the depth 
i thrty feet; it lets as high as ſix dollars 
ada half per acre, and ſells as high as one 
kidred-and ſixty dollars per acre. ft 

The hay is depoſited in barns. The! Fg | 
ters are ignorant of the method of making 
Wicks, they therefore ſay that the rain pene- 
tes them and ſpoils the hay; though leſs 
wn falls here, even includirig the ſnow, than 
u any part of England. Some farmers, 
wvevet, heap up their crops into very im- 
ect ſtacks, by which means they are 
frtainly often ſpoiled. Such is the ſubſtance 
or information 'which 1 obtained- from 
or Warton. The details which I have 
L12 | entered | 
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entered into relative to the ſtate of manufac: 


ture and agriculture: are not intereſting of | 
themſelves:to'an European, yet, conſidering tu; 
them as connected with the ſtate of popes for 
tion, civilization, and all the other oj em 
ſtances of this country, and as affording fize 
comparifon.with the old world, they poſſibly law 

; _ not * found Ty ploy 
E 398 en lich Phil 

| BRANDY WINE-RIVER, AND WIL- * 
l e a | nho 
d 03 |  twic 

Ig N have W . 13 it phia 
ſituation is delightful. There are aboui in U 
fifty houſes. built near the river, which ruſheꝗ ¶ ppeei 
rapidly over large fragments of rock; ani reſſa 
ſwelling into many channels turns mills of al elſe j 
deſcriptions in every direction. The bank Er 

| of this river, both above and below the the ſ 
village, chiefly laid out in meadows, anq i vania 
covered with cattle; à bridge, over whic paid 
travellers are conſtantly paſſing ; the con of pe 
tinual buſtle of the manufactories, witii reven 
houſes of various forms and materials, built oF indivi 
different parts of two hills; which bound th pence 
river; render this view extremely pleaſant preſh; 


Th 


—_ * 
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The port. of Wilmington is upon the 
Chriſtiana: there are three or four veſlels 
built there every year, either for ſale or 
fur the trade that is carried on there, which 
employs twelve or thirteen ſhips of various 
ſizes, This port is. two miles from the De- 
 laware. . Several floops are conſtantly em- 
ployed in the coaſting trade corfied on a 
Philadelphia. 

Wilmington market is ſupplied with” pro- 
| ions from the neighbourhood. It is held 
twice a · week; it is leſs than that at Philadel- 
| ghin, which it reſembles in its market - place, 
in the nature of its regulations, and in the 


| ſpecies of proviſions ſold there. Every ne- 
 ceſſary is to be procured there, and no- where 


alle j in this part of the country, , _ 5 

Freedom of religion is as unreſtrained in 
the ſtate of, Delaware as in that of Pennſyl- 
vania. The expences of public worſhip are 
paid by theſe who, approve it. The letting 
of pews/is one principal ſource of the church 
revenue, and, with ſome donations of land by 
individuals, is ſufficient | to defray all ex- 
pences, including the miniſter's ſalary... , The 


won are the moſt numerous ſect; 
ln, LI13 and 
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and next to them, the quakers: the wiſdom 


W 
of the latter, who being the richeſt have the MN 
moſt influence, oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of PF 
a democratic ſociety at Wilmington. There fa 

3 one, however, at Newcaſtle, chiefly com- th 
: poſed of the inhabitants of Wilmington. | a 
This town is at preſent the aſylum of about fu 
forty families from the colonies of St. Do- i 
mingo, moſt of whom have ſaved ſomething m 
from the wreck of their fortunes, but whom 
misfortune has not inſtructed either i in politics of 
or domeſtic 'ceconomy.. On their arrival a ung 
ſubſcription was opened for the moſt needy of kt 
them, and à conſiderable ſum was raiſed, ſub 
when it was diſcovered by the complaints of Alu 
thoſe whoſe diſtreſſes entitled them to relief, ha 
that ſome men known to be in good circum- WW 
ſtances had applied for a ſhare. The eyes of at 
3 the ſubſcribers being thus opened, the ſub- mil 
ſeription was ſtopped and the Frepch name hut 
| '- diſgraced. General Dix1soN, a rich inha- alle 
XY bitant of Wilmington, formerly governor of zer 
N Pennſylvania, deppſited four hundred dollars I bes 
with Mr: Thouſard, to be diſtributed among duc 
the moſt needy of the ſufferers. It could ero 
not have" been placed in better hands; not- N 


LY LEI withſtanding 


* 
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withſtanding which, jealouſy excited ſome 


| wjuſt, murmurs againſt him, which though 
_ treated-with contempt by himſelf, have not 


failed to, promote ſome ſcandal.. Several of 
the St. Domingo families who have preſerved 
large fortunes, think that Mr. Dikiſon is not 
ſufficiently generous ; yet will not themſelves 
give ang arthing, to their diſtroſſed country- 
mem. a0 7 
Aon: thoſe aha hom eſcaped the difaſters 
of St. Domingo, there are ſome, who, revolt- 
ing at the idea of receiving gratuitous aid, 


labour with great induſtry to obtain a bare 


ſubſiſtence: but it muſt be confeſſed, that 
amoſt all theſe OS. to Old F rance, and 
have not long ſettled in the colony. .'The 


neceſlaries.. of life are cheaper by two fifths 
at Wilmington than at Philadelphia: a fa- 
mily may live here very well upon eight 


hundred dollars a year. The plots of ground 
allotted for building houſes contain nearly two 
acres ;. and let at from four to, fix dollars a 
year. With a little dunging they will pro- 


duce forty. hundred weight of hay in two 
crops. The cows are turned in after the ſe- 
cond crop till! winter. In ſummer they are 


* 14 driven 


— — — — 
* 
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dtiven on the road-lide' to graze, and are 
fetched" hone "tice a day to be milked, 
"The breed of cattle, although not ſo fine as 
that of N ew. England, is good and large; 
but rather too long in che body and legs: a 

little care would perfect the breed, and ren- 
der the cattle of a ſhape and fize proper for 
Hattening. The poor-houſe of Wilmington 


is built on an eminence; it is a very large 
and handforne building! the poor of the 


county of Neweaftle onlyare received there; 
who' are extremely Well treated. According 
to a moderate calculation the number of 
poor conſtantly maintained there amounts to 
fixty. The expefices of the houſs are eſti- 
mated at about fix thouſand dollars; ; the 


"expence of each: Pauper is conſequently onf 


Hbndred' dollars: : updi one half of which 
dum he might ſupport Himſelf. In almoſt 
every part of England, 1 le as of America, 
the poor-Houſts ate a. objelt 04 pride and 
oſtent tation” to thi 1 F penple, "teh bey doubtleſs 
| E oe b ect ce poor from much 
| abte* which they would otherwiſe 


of chat 


2 have- il Alkributing relief with juſtice and 


Sleretlon to the! poor at their” own homes. 


sen | Yet 
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jet i cheſe eſtabliſhments! By no -means;con- 
ſttute the »beſt, method of aſſiſting the pood, 
uhether they are cohſidered in a political or 
moral poiht of vie,; or as they reſpect the 
Wms of. αοõ] my or real benevolence. 

The. houndarits bf eſtates in this ſmall 
ſate are perhaps the ſouree of more law-ſuits 
tban any y here elſe/ as in the lands formerly 
gen co c Pont familyg and to Lord Balti- 
| tore ite boundaries are not preciſely af 
me are + deeds: of gift —_— 
worded; , o bo t 119203 qin bt 

Mr. Vini i. mhh me, that his Aar! in 
Congreſs deprives him of at leaſt three 
told; dollars, Which he might gain by 
lis profeſſſon as an advocate, notw ithſtand- 
ng he undertakes ſome buſineſs even during | 
the ſitting of Congreſs; Which the vicinity of 
1 _ to enn _— 
Fees 1115 1611 Ve 
The ee * of: . Ante 1 
Delaware for! commerce, agrigulture,' and 
manufactures, dught naturally to increaſe 
i population. Half the ground however is 
wt yet cleared: fourfifths of the bbuhty of 
dolſer, the moſt ſouthern of the three; remains 

8 55 
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yet uneleared. The nvoods are certainly in 
ſome places filled with water, but with little 
pains and expence nearly the whole of theſe 
grounds might be drained, and doubtleſ 
would be very productive ; as all thoſe that 
have been drained yield great crops. The 
want of hands is an obſtacle which prevents 


any attempts of this nature in this coun try | 


of ſlavery ; aud 1nduges: a number of pro- 
prietors of woods to believe that their ground 
is more profitable to them in its preſent ſtate. 
They ſtrip their woods to ſupply Philadelphia; 
and as there are in this ſpot many pine: trees 
and: cedars,: they ſell them at a large profit, 
eſpecially as they have the advantage of con- 
veying them by water. Mr. Well, member 
of the legiſlature, and proprietor. of twenty 
"thouſand acres of od on the borders of 
the county of Suſſex, boaſted i in my preſence 
of the revenue ariſing from his eſtate, which 
is about ſivę thouſand four hundred dollars 
'a year. Of theſe twenty thouſand acres, 
only ten thouſand are planted with cedars. 
I demonſtrated to- him, that allowing al 
-this profit to ariſe entirely from the ten 


thouſand acres of cedars, even in that m= 
: eac 


610 


en 
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dach nere i-worth only half a dollar a year 3 


vhich is nearly the ſame value to which the 
ſult-tax, and the uncultivated ſtate of the 


und, reduced ſeveral of the foreſts of Lor- 
nine about ten years ago. He was ſtruck 
vith the calculation, which he could not con- 
tadict; but as his neighbours do not draw ſo 
much wealth from their woods as he does 
ſrom his, hie is ſatisfied with that difference. 


ha every ſenſe this ſyſtem is pernicious z it 


deſtroys the growth of the woods, and it 


would reduce this moderate income in the 


courſe' of forty or fifty years to nothing, if it 


vere not to be ſuppoſed; that before that 


period the population of the ſtate will in- 
ereaſe, the proprietors grow wiſer, and cul- 
tvation in conſequence become more general. 

Within theſe” fifteen months a bank has 


been eſtabliſhed at Wilmington, and incor- 


porated by an act of the legiſlature of the 


fate. The capital is two hundred thouſand 
dollars, in one thouſand fhares of two hundred 
dollars each. The legiſlature: has reſerved 


the power of adding two hundred and fifty 


ſhares more. This bank appears to be of no 


real utility; i at leaſt — is no apparent ne- 


ceſſity 


ll 
Wl 
1 
Wl 
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ceſſity for it. except te the Brandywine mil. 
lers the flour- trade being the only branch 


_ of; commerce! that is carried on to any ex- Per 
tent in this ſtate. It will, however, have twe 
the ſame effects as all the ſmall banks Wi 
eſtabliſhed on the continent it will increaſe cou 
che means of ſpeculating ſtock-jobbers and i tt 
adventurers; and will ſooner or later, like thre 


moſt others, proys pernicious to the cauſe of 
morality, and deſtructive to thoſe whoſe ſpe- 
culations are at pteſent aided by its diſcounts 
and the paper - money which it iſſues. The 
dividend on the two laſt half ycars was fix 
per cent, that is to ſay, twelve per cent per 
annum: this was the firſt e made. 


Ine # > 1 oF | ln 16 


ere OF F DELAWARE, ITS CONSTITU- 
NYE NT RE: | 
"of The Batak; ata is wy fmalleſt of 
all the: United States, as its greateſt length 
is only ninety- two miles, and breadth from 
thirteen to thirty miles: it was. colonized in 
1628. by the Swedes, aud formed part of 
New-Sweden, Which is now called New- 
Jerſey. The Duteh took it in 1656. After 


it 


, "I 
ALS, * 


. 
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it was conquered by the Duke of Vork, in | 
1683, he ſold to William Penn, founder of 


Pennſylvania, the ' town of Newcaſtle; and 


twelve miles of the farrounding suf x. | 
William Penn afterward added to this the 
country which extends as far as Cape Henlopen. 
k was then divided, as it is at preſent, into 
three counties; Newcaſtle, Kent, and Suſſex; 
ind becatne part of Permſylvania. In 1701 
William Penn ceded them to Edward Sbip- 


gen, | Phineas Pembleron, Samuel Carpenter, 
Griffiths Otven, Caleb Puiſey, and Thomias: Story, 


who of : courſe became the - proprietors : 
when, however, this part of the country, 
thought under the governor of Pennſylvania, 
obtained the privilege of x ſeparate aſſembly, 
it took the name of the three counties of the 
Delaware. When the troubles in America 
broke out, the three counties of the Dela- 
vare ſeparated themſelves entirely from the 
ſtate of Pennſylvania, and aſſumed the name 
of the ſtate of the Delaware. It was only 
in 1770 that the limits of the ſtates of Dela- 
ware and Maryland were finally ſettled by 
the proprietors of the Delaware, and Lord 


ume — of Maryland; whoſe 


determination 
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determination was not ne * an 2 of 
legiſlature till 17753. 

The new eee of the hs at Dela- 
ware was named in 1776, and reviſed in 
1790. It divides the legiſlative power be- 
tween two houſes of parliament. The houſe 
of repreſentatives is compoſed of twenty-one 
members; ſeven. for each county; who are 
elected annually. The qualifications neceſ- 
ſary for a member are that he muſt be 
twenty-four years: of age, muſt poſſeſs an in- 
| dependent income, muſt have reſided in the 
ſtate three years, and in the county for which 
he is elected, one year. The. number of 
ſenators is nine; three for each county: the 
ſenators muſt be twenty-ſeven yeats old; in 
poſſeſſion; of an independent income of two 
hundred acres, or a fortune known to amount 
to one thouſand pounds ſterling. The ſame 
conditions as to reſidence are required of 
them as of the members of the houſe of re- 
preſentatives. The ſenators are elected for 
three years; one of whom retires every year 
by rotation. The qualifications of an elector 
are, a reſidence of two years in the county, 


and W en of taxes for at- leaſt fix 
| months. 
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months. Money- bills may be brought in to 
tiber bouſe. A majority of two thirds of the 
repreſentatives - may impeach any of the 
oficers/ of the ſtate; and a majority of two 
thirds of the ſenate may in ſuch caſes pro- 
nounce/ judgment. The general aſſembly 
have the power of increaſing the number ef 
repreſentatives” and ſenators, whenever -two - 


thirds of each houſe agree that it is neceſſary; 
but the number of ſenators' muſt never be leſs 
than one third of the An nor 
ou than one-half. 5 


The governor of the ! is choſen bad the 
fame electors, who chooſe the ſenate and 
houſe of repreſentatives. He is elected for 
three years, and cannot be re- choſen until 
iter the "expiration of that term. He has 
the appointment of all officers excepting 
thoſe of treaſurer, ſheriffs, and coroners, who 
are nominated by the aſſembly. -' He his 
the privilege of pardoning offences, except 
vhere the ſentence has been pronounced in 
conſequence of impeachment. He muſt be 
above thirty years of age; muſt have reſided 
in the United States more than twelve iyears; 
ind in that particular ſtate more than ſix. 
He 
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He is aflited. An his government by the 
ſpeakeriaf.the ſenate, or in his abſence by the 
ſpeaker, of the houſe of repreſentatives. The 


judicial power ist compoſed of a court of 
| Amen ſeyeral inferior trihunals. 


The judges are nominated b 5 90-1 97 

| vernor, and retain their places during good WW trig: 
behaviour: they are ſubject to impeachment, com) 
whehever two thirds of the houſe of repre- 5 
ſeutatives· and two thirds of the ſenate deem ga 

| it neeeſſary, agreeable, to on the for ms alread chur 
noticed. In caſes where there is not ſuffi- "ay 
cCient grounds for an impeachment, the go ... . 
vernor may diſplace them, on the repreſenta WA ¶ Hod 
tion of two thirds of each houſe. The juſtice il tic 
of: the. peace are appointed by., the governo vors 
for ſeven years. The legiſlatiye afſembly in 101 
the ſtate of the Delaware vote for the tous 
election of preſident ad 3 oi lar 
2 United States. 1 5: vd Peau it three 
The population of 0 * ſtate of Nilavard two— 
was eſtimated in the year 1790 at only fift bund 
thouſand and. ninety-four; inhabitants, of bund' 
which number eight thouſand eight hundreq and 
and eighty · ſeven were ſlaves; and in con ud 6 

1 176 


ſequenee the ſtate ſends but one member - 
; | : | t > 
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be. Congreſs, of the United States. There 
uno doubt but at the next numeration there 
vill be more than a ſufficient number of in- 
habitants to entitle it to ſend two members ' 
| to Congreſs... | | 
The militia of the tate is 4 ow one | 
| brigade from each county: each brigade 18 
compoſed of three regiments. The Preſby- 
krians are the moſt numerous and powerful 
ſ{& in the ſtate: : they have. twenty-four 
churches,” The Epiſcopalians have fourteen 
the Anabaptiſts ſeven : beſides which, there 
ag a great number of Quakers and. Me- 
thodiſts throughout the country, eſpecially i in 
the counties of Kent and Suſſex. The ex- 
ports of the ſtate of Delaware amounted in 
1791 to the ſum of one hundred and ninety 
touſand eight hundred and ſeventy- eight 
dollars —in 1792, to one hundred and thirty- 
three thouſand nine hundred aud ſeventy⸗ 
tro—in 1793, to ninety- three thouſand five 
lundred and fifty-nine—in 1794, to two 
tundred and ſeven thouſand nine hundred 
ud eigh ty-five—in 1795, to. one hundred 
ud fifty-eight thouſand and forty-one—and 
n 1796, to two hundred and one thouſand 

Vor. III. Mm 0e 
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The 


one hundred and forty-two dollars. 


commerce of 1 1e ſtate of Delaware is chiefly ing 
in corn and v od. The only cuſtom-houſe cigh 
In this diſtri is at Wilmington. The greateſt WM thre 
part of the flour made there is bought by the ever 
merchants of Philadelphia, for exportation. fuch 

The taxes in the ſtate of Delaware have com 
hitherto been rather improperly levied. The ceiye 
total amount of the ſum neceſſary for the an u 
exigencies of the ſtate was divided into kitor 
twenty-one parts: the county of Newcaſtle the ſu 
paid eight; Kent, feven ; and Suſſex, fix. The fate t 
counties are divided into hundreds. Each WW the ft 


townſhip elected annually a collector; who 
being furniſhed with a liſt of perſons liable 
to be taxed, aſſeſſed them according to the 
vague eſtimation of their incomes, without 
paying any regard to the nature of ſuch in- 
comes. Uncleared land, perſons under the 
age of twenty-one, thoſe who had juſt finiſhed 
an apprenticeſhip, and flaves who had juſt 
obtained their freedom were exempted from 
taxes. Poor people having many children 
were taxed in a ſmaller proportion; but their 
incomes were always eſtimated at twenty 


dollars. Bachelors, whether they had or had 
5 | nat 
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not any known property, were taxed as hav- 
ing an income from twenty-four to forty- 
aght dollars. A court of appeal, elected for 
three years, one-third of which was changed 
every year, decided upon the complaints ot 
fuch as thought themſelves ſurcharged. The 
commiſſioners who compoſed this court re- 
ceived a dollar and one third for every day 
m which they were employed. The col- 
kftors received ſeven and a half per cent on 
the ſum collected. As the amount of all the 
fate taxes for the counties and hundreds of 
the ſtate of Delaware did not exceed one or 
wo per cent on the fortunes of each indivi- 
dual, no body murmured; but this mode of 
leſſment was not the leſs diſgraceful to a 

fee country, for it was arbitrary. 
During the laſt ſeſſions the aſſembly at- 
kmpted to wipe away this ſtain: it was ac- 
ordimgly decreed, © that in future the aſſeſ- 
bs ſhould make out a ſtatement of all the 
kaable property in each hundred; that the 
apital ariſing from land ſhould be eſtimated 
t one hundred pounds value for every eight 
vunds of rent; that the capital ariſing 5 
Mme ; | 1 
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houſes or eſtates in towns or villages ſhould 
be eſtimated at one hundred pounds for every 
twelve pounds of rent; and that the rents 
both in town and country ſ ſhould be taken at 
their real value: 1 

That ſlaves of both ſexes, from the age 
of eight to fourteen years, ſhould be valued 
at from twelve to fourteen pounds; and 
male ſlaves. from the age of fourteen to 


thirty- ſix at from fifteen to thirty- five pounds: of 
« That flaves under eight years of age, wh 
male ſlaves above forty-five, and females Del 
above thirty-ſix, ſhould be taxed in leſſer pro- ix 
portions ; but the male ſlaves who are artiſans hun 
always in Proportion to _ value of their s m 
labour: pay 
« And, that plate ſhould be eſtimated at paid 
eight ſhillings and fix pence per ounce ; and been 
laſtly, that all other perſonal property not of L 
expreſsly exempted from taxation, ſhould be largi 
aſſeſſed in proportion to its value in read) prope 
money, * according to the opinion of the the { 
aſſeſſors.” . Apea 
This new mode of taxation, which fixe: been 
the principles on which the aſſeſſment is ti ves, 


be 
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de made, ſtill leaves too much to the diſcre- 
tion of the aſſeſſors: it is not yet carried into 
effect. | 
The annual amount of the taxes varies 
very little in the ſtate of Delaware; it 
averages from thirteen to fifteen thouſand 
dollars. The ſtate has no ſurplus treaſure, 
but is free from debt. 
On the general divis on of the expences 
of the war, made by the commiſſioners of 
which I have ſo often ſpoken, the ſtate of 
Delaware was indebted to the United States 
ix hundred and twelve thouſand four 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars. This ſam 
s much more than they are willing or able to 
pay; in fact, this ſpecies of debt wil never be 
paid by any of the ſtates upon which it has 
been impoſed. The ſmall extent of the ſtate 
of Delaware entirely prevents it from en- 
larging i its reſources ; and it has already been 
propoſed by the ſenate to. unite it to a part of 
the ſtate of Mary land on the eaſt of the Che- 
kipeak, This propoſit:on, which has not yet 
been agreed to hy the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, will no doubt be objected to by the 
late of Maryland, which will not willingly 
M m 3 diſmember 
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| viſinermber itſelf to add to the ability of the 
ſtate of Delaware; whilſt on the other hand, 
the latter would not be defirous of ſinking 
entirely into the ſtate of Maryland. This 
meaſure would alſo meet ſome oppoſition 
from the ſmaller ſtates, who at preſent are 
compenſated for the inferiority of the number 
of their members in the houſe of repreſenta- 
tives by the equal number of repreſentatives 
they ſend to congreſs, of which compenta- 

tion this meaſure would deprive them, 
A motion was made in the legiſlative 
aſſembly this year, to declare all the aden 
of ſlaves born after this period free, and to 
give freedom to all ſlaves now under the age 
of twenty-eight, when they attain that age; 
and that all above that age ſhould remain 
ſlaves for life. The motion was carried in 
the houſe of repreſentatives, but as the ma- 
jority of the people of the country evinced 
great diſapprobation of the meaſure, it is ex- 
pected that it will be thrown out next year 
by the ſenate ; and that ſlavery, which every 
one condemns here, will remain preciſely as 
it is, even without any preparatory 150 to- 


wards its gradual 1 25 
| | The 


co 


Philadelphia, its fituation on the-edge of the 
bay, or the river Delaware, affords the negroes 


maſters; which I am told they very frequent- 
ly do. | 
The laws relative to flaves are very hu- 
mane in the ftate of Delaware. Every 
maſter who uſes his flaves cruelly is fined, 
and the murder of a negro is puniſhed with 
death. If a white man ſtrike a negro, who 
; not his ſlave, the maſter of that negro may 
bring the offender to juſtice, and puniſh him 


"oY oP — „ 


juſtices of the peace and ſix freeholders ; they 
are at preſent tried 7 the ordinary judges, 
and by a jury if the offence is capital. They 
are in every other reſpe& well treated, and 
well fed. The price of a good negro is two 
hundred and ſeventy F 

The criminal law is that of England, with 
a very few alterations. 


Dover, the moſt central town of the ſmall 
| M m4 RET Nato 
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The ſmallneſs of the ſtate, its vicinity to 


very eaſy means of running away from their 


by a fine. Till within theſe two years the 
ſaves were, for all offences, tried by two 


The' feat of government is at preſent at 
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ſtate, of Delaware; until 1704, it was at 
Wilmington. ; 

A collection of the laws of the ſtate of 
Delaware is now printing; this is the more 
neceſſary, as there arc many uſeful laws, 

which have never appeared in print. The 
Engliſh during the war plundered the town- 
houſes of this ſtate, as well-as every other ; 
and ſent the original records to the governor- 
general at New-York. After the war it was 
agreed that they ſhould be returned; but many 
9 ale wen previouſly e 


ROAD To NEWCASTLE; AND NEW- 


Half a mile from Wilmington, you croſs 
the Chriſtiana in a very ſmall ferry-boat, 
\ which, however, carries over ſeveral ſtages 
every day. The two fore-horſes are taken 
off and placed behind, which fils the whole 
boat, the ſides of which are not ſix inches 


high. Every thing in this country diſplays. 


great want of fore - ght; ſtages and ferry- 


boats, as well as cans are made for the 
r moment. 
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moment. A- prudent man foreſees many 
langers, which the inhabitants of this country 
ue prevented by habit and careleſſneſs from 
eing. Whenever, therefore, an accident 
happens, nobody is prepared for it; every 
one is 1 and alarmed, but no n 
x applied. 

The country on this fide of Newcaſtle is 
2 continued flat; it is, however, better cul- 
tivated than that on the other fide of Wil- 
mington. The ſoil appears to be light. The 
land is laid out in meadows, a few corn 
fields, and ſeveral fields of. maize, which are 
al encloſed: there is very little wood land, 
and very few good trees. The houſes are 
rather better than the land; ſome. of them 
ae very handſome. Newcaſtle is compoſed | 
of ſeventy houſes, ſome of which are of brick, 
and are built adjacent to each other: the 
vide ſtreets and the graſs plots give it the 
appearance of an Engliſh village. Being the 
county town, it contains the ſeſfions-houſe 
and the priſon, The town is built on the 
Delaware; it does. not, however, carry on 
any direct foreign trade, but confines itſelf to 
the coaſting trade with Philadelphia. 
Newcaſtle, | 


- 
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Newcaſtle, when in the poſſeſſion of the 
Swedes, was called New-Stockholm. When 
the Dutch conquered it, they called it New 


Amſterdam ; and when the Duke of York n g 
took poſſeſſion of it he gave it the name Rv 
which it has ſince retained. It is the oldeſt jeal 
city of this ſtate. from 
A fund having been raiſed by way of lot- The 
tery, ſanctioned by the ſtate, for the purpoſe to N 
of building quays at Newcaſtle, that place res 
now affords ſhelter to veſſels in the winter, Fren 
and begins to riſe from the ſtate of decay into from 
which it had ſunk. route 
Oak is ſold at Newcaſtle for five dollars vint 

a cord, 'and hiccory for nearly ſeven dollars. away 
The population of the county of Newcaſtle Ne 
amounts to about eighteen thouſand free all th 
people, and three cated ſlaves. The fre- ne 
quent communication between Philadelphia kithe 
and Baltimore, and the great traffic between poult 
the two cities, have occaſioned the eſtabliſh- | Who 
ment of a more ſpeedy means of conveyance iſ Cu 
of goods and paſſengers, than by the ordinary * 


Jand and water carriage. 
Four ſmall ſloops conſtantly fail to and 


| from N ewcaſtle and — Regular 
. ſtages 
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ſtages convey the paſſengers to French-Town, 
on the Elk-River, about twelve miles diſtant 
from Newcaſtle. Goods are carried there 
in carts. Other floops fail down the Elk- 
River, which empties itſelf into the Cheſa- 
peak, eighteen miles from French-Town, 
from whence they proceed to Baltimore. 
The expence of the paſſage from Philadelphia 
to Newcaſtle is three quarters of a dollar, 
three quarters of a dollar by the ſtage to 
French-Town, and one dollar and a quarter 
from French-Town to Baltimore. This 
wute is impaſſable during the three or four 
winter months, at which time the river De- 
kware is generally frozen. | 

Newcaſtle is the true point from which 
al the Philadelphian ſhips take their depar- 
ture. When they are laden, they drop down 
tither with their pilot, and take in their 
poultry and vegetables, where the captains 
vho remain at Philadelphia to ſettle their 
accounts at the cuſtom- houſe join them by 
and, and from whence they ſail with the 
irſt fair wind. 
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ROAD 10 WARWICK. —THE RED LION, 
8 —— SORE. 


All the . 18 — 0 flat until you 
arrive at the Red Lion, an inn much fre- 
quented by ſtages and travellers. The fields 
are very extenſive: ſome wheat is ſown here, 
which is beginning to ſhoot ; but the generalf 
produce is maize: there are ſome meadows 
ſown with clover, and a ſmall ſhare o 

« timothy-graſs. A few quickſet hedges are 
here and there to be ſeen, but they merely 
-evince to an European the poſſibility of thus 
encloſing the fields in this country, Such 1s 
the manner in which they are here planted 
and kept, that they ſerve merely to relieve 
the eye, fatigued with the gloomy enclo- 
: ſures of dead wood, They ſeldom dig any 
ditch at the foot of the bank on which the 


an 
quickſet is planted, or if they do, they cut it dc 
ſo narrow and perpendicular, that it is inca- ſo 
pable of carrying off the ſmalleſt current of of 
water. The thorns are planted in finglc ſh 
rows; when grown they are lopped at the te 
bottom, and boogmne ſmall trees, which arc 


TEAS p24 „„ eaſily 
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ally broken down and overthrown by the 


attle. Time will no doubt teach the .inha- 
bitants of America the great advantage of 


this fort of hedges, which would ſave an 
enormous quantity of wood, in a country 
where its ſcarcity begins to be already felt: 
they will learn that the firſt expence of plant- 
ng and preſerving them would be abundantly 
repaid by their duration through an endleſs 
period, in which no further care nor * 
would be required. 

This will certainly be the caſe ſome 2 0 | 


other; but it is aſtoniſhing, that, notwith- 


ſtanding ſo many farmers are continually 
arriving from Europe, and particularly from 
England, where the utility of quickſet hedges 
and the method of raiſing them are ſo all | 


| known, the people of this country have not 


yet profited by their experience. Indolence, 
and a want of ſufficient funds, are, without 
doubt, the two principal cauſes which retard 
ſo neceſſary an improvement. The woods 
of the ſtate of Delaware and the eaftern 
ſhore of Maryland abound with thorns ſimilar 
to our hawthorns, of which excellent and 


een hedges might be made. 
8 ; The 
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The road from Wilmington, through New- 
caſtle, divides itſelf at the Red Lion inn 
one road leads to Dover, and to the ſouth 

af the ſtate of Delaware, the other to Curs- 
TER-TOWN, and inte the ſouth of the ſtate 
of Maryland: we have choſen the latter 
route I ſay we, for I travel in company 
with Mr. Guillemard, who is ſo kind as to 
accompany me the few firſt days of this 
little journey. Land in the neighbourhood 
of the Red Lion is fold at about twenty 
dollars an acre; the ſoil is rather light, but 
good. This inn is furniſhed with all forts of 
_ proviſions from Newcaſtle, from which it is 
ſeven or eight miles diſtant. 
The road from the Red Lion to Warwick 
runs through the ſame ſort of flat ill-cultivat- 
ed country. The ſoil, however, becomes 
ſtronger and better. Some large farm-houſes 
are to be ſeen on the right and left of the 
road; they are ſurrounded with little huts 
for the negroes, from which circumſtance it 
may be ſuppoſed a conſiderable number of 
them are employed here. 
MrppLE rox, the only village between 


; Warwick and N ewcaſtle, IS. aipoſed of 
| about 
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about twenty houſes, ſome of which are of 
brick ; it is the laſt village in the ſtate. of 
Delaware, which, however, extends fo within 
1 mile of Warwick, that is to ſay, three miles 

beyond Middleton. 5 


WARWICK.—CULTIVATION AND PiS. 
EASES OF CORN. 


We croſſed ſome ſmall creeks to day, 
which turn a few mills and ſome forges. 
They fall into the Delaware either directly 
or in conjunction with others which they 
meet in their courſe. The ſmall creek of 
Bohemia, near Warwick, is the firſt which 
ve have met with that runs as far as the 
Cheſapeak. The village of Warwick com- 
prizes only five or fix houſes ; it is in the ſtate 
of Maryland, and in the county of Cecil. 
The farmers complain much of the injury 
done to their corn by the Heſſian fly. As this 
diſeaſe is very common in the eaſt of Mary- 
land, I ſhall defer a more full deſcription of 
it until I have received ſome better in- 
formation on the ſubject. I ſhall only obſerve 
« preſent, that from the converſation of two 

farmers, 
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| farmers, whom I ſaw at the inn, it appear; L 
to me that the Heſſian fly chiefly attacks fron 
ſuch corn as grows on a poor ſoil, and that lbo! 
ſeveral veins of earth in the ſame fields, bm 
which are of a better quality than the ref, Bar 
are free from them. Theſe farmers were of w'f 
opinion, that if the lands were well dunged, K b 
and kept in good order, they would not be ploy 
liable to the diſeaſe. If this aſſertion may be fear, 
depended upon, it ſhould have induced them mo 
to attend to cultivation; ; but this opinion, as fot 
yet, has not made one farmer more attentive. ola 
The corn of this country is alſo ſubject to the feht 
ruſt, and to a diſeaſe called the ſtab, which Wo! 
reddens a part of the ear, and deſtroys the of fl 
grain. The obſervations of the inhabitants, fade 
who are neither profound nor perſevering in bett 
their reſearches, have not aſcertained the thet 
cauſe of this laſt diſeaſe of the corn, nor even vhei 
its nature. They think, however, that the bes 
damp ariſing from fogs is one of the principal I ber * 
cauſes. The corn is ſometimes ſown here be al 
mixed with plaſter-of-Paris, or with aſhes, kh 
but they do not cleanſe it before ſowing, W n 
which is apparently one cauſe of the various + 
ä Whit 


| diſeaſes to which it is ſubject. | 
1 | Land 
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ars Land is fold here according to its quality 


ko WY fo fifteen to forty dollars am acre,” Thie 
hat brious part of ctivation 18 generally per- 
ds, bimed by negro ſlaves,” The Price of ſuch 
eſt, Bare 53 worknien is lat preſent from three 
of ür hundred ellas A negro*"'they"may 


khired of thoſc maſters wid do not: en 
ploy them, but bet tech out at try dollar u 
Kar. Labourers are "alſo to be procured 
ng the white! men; "whoſe? wäges are 
[fon dne Hundred- to one hühdred and tefl 
bllars's year. Theſe latter are always bettet 
i thati the negfoes. The farmers, meſt of 
whor ha ve their own' negroes, ot Nie them 
of lde owners! ſeldom” employ: White men, 
duch mn the tice 6f harveſt; When they pa 
tera A dollar aid a half a day; aud nd 
Wein itt provifiönk The landlord of the inn 
bee We flopped; who f is a fartter, and who 
ie regtoed, Bot Having a füffeienr num: 
ber of his bon, prteters thetn' to lte then; 
ia us they will Work as well if pro- 
prly looked after; and that the whites require 
s much attention in this reſpect as the 
negroes. He obſerved, however, that thoſe 
Viites who conſented to work with the 
Yor LI, Nun blacks 


411 
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blacks were; of. the loweſt kind. He has a 


| large field of clover; before, his houſe, ever) © 
zere of which produces him ,yearly fixty WW _ 
hundred weight. of fodder. in three crops. D 
He -has,jpet. held [big Farm more than one WM = 
year: / it conſiſts of two hundred acres ; "7 
ſixty of which are good. land. | 
- 8 thers./is:90 market at, Warwick, out | k 
is, only,to,be;procured. of the farmers; who, ni 
bsfaxs they, kill their oxen, calves, or ſheep, I be 
endure.3 dale; for. them; in the neighbourhood. BW of 
During thisday's journey, we, have met with Bp an 
god dryiroads..,, Thoſe, which, we travelled Wl ha 
yeſterday; were rocky, miry, and cut to Pieces 8 
by cauringe-wheels. ,,.The weather toda > if . 
very bine ; it; is a true Eurgpean ſpring day; = 
comfortably warm and ipleaſant. The leaves but 
ol ge; willow trees; begin, to, cxpand ; the Bi | 
werbe done wog their, majes.; and the birds — 
| Marple, their, ſongs, „lag birds are hr this 
common; in, theſe, Parts; San. AF; other ſpe- bil 
CiES>. +. ai e 120:el; DARE loi. 08 tho 
deln eg Bogen vids ui 06137123 of - 
11075 3813 1eme barn: the 
{ AION 03 bay mee 
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Between Warwick and Gearge-Town, 
jou paſs the ſmall, creek called Head of 
Soſafras,: At the head of this creek are ſome 
mills, which are turned by its water, col- 
kded in a large pond ; the natural declivity 
of the creek being very inconſiderable. This 
| ſmall creek has ſeveral branches, which we 
baye paſſed, and which unite. together five 
or-ſix bouſes at the head of each. Neither 
theſe nor two or three other creeks which 
we have before croſſed, flow through yallies, 
but-through hollows 3. which do not alter the 
appearance of the ground, or interrupt the 
perfect level of, its ſurface. | All the. land it in 
this neighbourhood, is of a rich and fertile 
bil, The fields are, 1 ſtill more extenſive than 
thoſe which. xye ſaw yeſterday 3. the generality 
of farms: are larger, and the appearance of 
the, country is better: but we conſtantly 
meet * proofs of the little attention 
Nn 2 beſtowed 
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beſtowed on cultivation. 'The colour of the 
foil; in many places, indicates that it contains 
iron; weh ſettles in the ponds, and on the 
Lhate of the earth. Among the mills of 
the Head of S Bras there are ſome iron- 
milk. | 
Tue e road to Cheſter! elite virkity ; : 
ib is a continual flat, and the fields are ſtrip⸗ 
ped of their trees, as are all thoſe which we 
have feen fince we left Philadelphia. ; 
Cheſter, where we arrived om the thirteenth 
of March; is ſituated i ina valley, much larger 
than any we have yet feen. The college, 
which 1 is a large building, on the ſummit of 
2 hill, eomfnands a view of this little town, 
This building is ina deplorable ſtate of decay, 
although it is hot yet finiſhed.” There is no 
glaſs 3 in any of the windows; ; the walls have 
fallen down It! many places, and the doors 
are without Ateps yet this is the ſecond 
college of the Nate, in "hich there are only 
two. This Adler is' endowed with 
three thouſand three hiindred and thirty dol- 
lars a year. It maintaitrs a preſident and 
three maſters; 3 the number of {cholars, how- {ing 


ever, i is not more than forty ot fifty, though ca 
INT 1 2 1 for ; 
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for ſixteen dollars all the branches of learn- 
ng which are taught there may be acquired. 
Boarders” pay eighty or ninety dollars for 
| their board. Dwelve- or fifteen hundred 
tollars-have already been expended on this 
building. It is conſtructed on a plan large 
enough to receive five hundred ſcholars. 
Funds are wanting to complete it, and like 
almoſt all the public buildings in America 
it will be in ruins: before it is finiſhed; 
There are no free: ſchools in this ſtate, but 
few. day- ſchools, and ſtill fewer grammar- 
ſchools: where people in eaſy cireumſtances 
can ſeud their childreu. A propoſition was 
made at the laſt meeting of the-legiſlatave 
aſſembly, to eſtabliſn a ame in 
each county, at the public expence; but this 
propoſition, which has not yet been deter - 
mined upon, will not be carried, abecauſe in 
the firſt place nobody feels, or appears to 
eel, the advantages of a ſuperior education: 
ſccondly, becauſe the ſmall number of thoſe 
who are ſenſible af thoſe advantages do not 
ſuppoſe that much good will reſult from a 
ſingle ſchool in each county; and laſtly, be+ 
cauſe the propoſed eſtabliſnment does not 
1 mclude 
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mclude any proviſion for the cation of the 
People, at leaſt not for that part of the people 
who are unable to pay for it; and who, 
doubtleſs, are entitled to ſhare with the other 
members of the community in the advantages 
of an education e with the public 
treaſure. bo anon 

- Cheſter, ;comtains; 3 one . and 


twenty or one hundred and thirty houſes, hi 
almoſt all built in one ſtreet; a few of them are zi 
brick houſes, but the greater part are of wood: _ 
among the latter are ſome rather handſome, lp 
well painted, and large. The principal ftreet 4 5 
and, as I have ſaid; there is ſcarcely more 5 
than one — is built on a gentle declivity, Fc 
floping towards the river. About the middle bil 
of this ſtreet, built ori a large ſpace of ground, lor 
ſtands a church; the windows and the walls lle 
of vrhich are not in a much better condition * 
than thoſe :of the college. A miniſter is Oe 
maintained by ſubſcription,” ho receives _ 
about three hundred dollars: as he is alſo 'B 
preſident oft the college, with a ſalary of 115 
eight hundred dollars, beſides a reſidence, Fen 
he may live very comfortably: the contri- i 


| butions of his pariſhioners would not afford 
e STE 4 him 
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him a ſubſiſtence. Ne car the fn ſpot ſtands 
. lf re e cio 

better, as the chief town of the county 
of Kent, is the fea At of joſtire ? eburts ate 


held here twice a year, as well ds all the 


courts of common pleas for the ſtate of Mas 
Aland; they are held by a chief fudge dr 4 
judge of the diſtri, who preſides ſucceflively 
in ſimilar courts in "the 'fout cbunties, = 
which the diſtri. 1 is | compoſed; F alid by tw 
efiiſtant judges, Who only fit in'the Gothe 
court. Mr. Samuel Chew, the Brother of my 
lpeckable friend Benijami in Cbeib, of Philis 
| delphia,” is is one of the aff fant. jllges. 5 


then mt court, 1 went wüber! ig hit . 4c 
building is by no means to be adchifred, cific? 
for its exterior, which is falli ng to Hetay; 


like all the public buildings ot this city, r | 


for the decorations! of ihe Ball of juſtice, 
which is not in a better ſtate of repair than 
the outſide of the building. a DOG; eee 


But bere, as. every-where elſe, the inſti- 


tution of j juries inſpires. one with reverence: 
the jurymen here appear attentive, "and 


anxious to decide with equity. Wherever 


N Ne | Nnz NEST © this 


4 
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* to. ee the intereſts, the honour, " 1 155 

of, men. committed to the charge of their 
equals; hom paſſion does not blind; whom 
the partial knowledge of obſolete 3 does 
ET, not. prejudice. ; 3, who, having. imply to pro- 
=. naunce. on, matters of fac, require no other 
guide than the dictates of c common ſenſe; of 
| which, few. men, eſpecially, few plain men, 
are, deſtitute... The forms of juſtice here are 
lely/atisfaRtory. thap in England ; where the 
jucge himſelf notes down the depoſitions of 


the witneſſes, and the principal? arguments 


1 


5 before they pronounce their verdid, c: care- 
; difcngaging the fimple facts on which 
they haye to. decide from every thing irrele- 
Vant., The judges here do not take that 
trouble ;- whic ich is generally. — neceſſary 
here, as the coynſellors. are garrulous, | ig 
norant, and full of chican | 08 Vet ſtill the 
Juries ſeldom pronounce : an unjuſt verdict; 
| and, as one proof at leaſt, of their zeal and 
attention. in the diſcharge of their duty, 1 
muſt remark, that during my ſhort ſtay in 


this Ws a jury has * incloſed twenty- 


four 


2 2 


Liz , 


» 
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four hours before "they agreed i in their verdict | 
on re caule the iſſue of which did not involve 
more : than fifty dollars. The proceedings 
of the court, at Cheſter appeared to me to be 
conducted 1 with more decorum than i in Phi- 
delphia, or any of the American ſtates 
yhich 1 favs viſited, All the attendants 
are vacovered ; filence i is preſerved: and the 
ly. indecorum i is occaſioned by the counſel- 
brs, who. wrangle, interrupt, and often abuſe 
ach other; and appear here, as almoſt every- 
where elle, « calculated rather to perplex than 
theidate' the queſtions which they argue. 
Houſe robberies are very frequent in Ma- 
dad; ve or fix trials for this offence 
. occur almoſt every ſelſions. Murders are 
rery. 5 0 The Judges attribute the mul- 
tplicity of r robberies to the free negroes, who - 
we numerous in the ſtate of Maryland: I 4 
ave heard. the ſame accuſation menden | 
inſt them, 3 in all the ſtates where ſlavery 
s permitted. Such a charge i 1s conſequently 
2 ſtrong argument with” the ſlave-holders 
wainſt the abolition of Davery 3 but the evil, 
tit exiſts, as T am led to believe it does, is 


fill to de attributed to the ſtate of flavery, in 
| which 


* 
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emancipated without any Preppraton for a 
155 of Aceh Wok 


18 & ? 


4 -& «as } 


ſcourge to toil, in \ the open, fields . he 
18. healthy or tick, conſiders liberty merely 
as A, . releaſe. from labour. Whilt he was a 
ſlave, food of ſome fort or other was always 
provided. for him, without the leaſt care on 
his pat; fince be Was aware that no in- 
duſtry, or attention of his, would procure 
him either better food or clothing. Labour 
therefore. broyght_ nothing but fatigue, and 
he became of courſe indolent and careleſs. 
The firſt moments of his liberty are enjoyed 
in a ceſſation of toil; for the laſh no longer 
refounds f in bis ears: he feels the wants 0 
nature; no education has been beſtowed on 

| him, but. that of flavery,. which teaches him 
to. cheat, to ſteal, to lie; and he ſatisfies 
— wants, for which induſtry has not pro- 


5 Yale, Seen ar the, c corn or proviſoons of ol 
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Though ſuch are the neceſſary conſe- 
quences; of freedom, thus beſtowed upon a 
ſave, they ſhould by no means operate unfa- 
rourably With thoſe who' are deſirous of the 
gradual emancipation of the negroes; Who 
conceive-, that by a careful and liberal pre- 
nration for ſuch a benevolent meaſure, 
adapted to the number of negroes in the 
country, and many other circumſtances,” the 
geater part of the evils deſcribed may be 
woided;; and may at length be entirely pre- 
rented, if not in the preſent, at leaſt in the 
future generation. But how can we hope 
for ſo general a ſpirit of philanthropy among 
nen who look only to their preſent intereſt, 
of which they imagine it deſtructive? 

In the ſtate of Maryland, flaves are tried 
in the ſame courts as the whites ; they have 
a6 the privilege of trial by juries.” The 
puniſhments for the blacks are very ſevere ; 
but the manners of the people are mild, at 
kaſt in that part of Maryland Where I am 
at preſent; and prevail over the rigour of the 
ws. I was. witneſs: to a fact which proves 
the humanitycof the judges, and their deſire 
mT equal juſtice to the accuſed, whether 

whites 


. — - n_s ny 


of having attempted to poiſon her miſtreſs. 


to alter the ſentence of death into a milder 
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whites of ſlaves. A emule negro is now in 
priſon accuſed of having poiſoned a child, and 


Her miſtreſs, who is her accuſer being a 
woman of conſiderable conſequence in the 
country, and allied to a family of great in- 
fluence in the county, the Judges, jealous of 
the effects of that influence on the jury, have 
availed themſelves of the power they poſ- 
ſeſs of referring the trial to the general court 
of the diſtrict, which is held ſixty miles from 
Oheſter, that the accuſed may enjoy every 
poſſible ehance of à fair and impartial trial. 
No meaſures have- yet been adopted in 
Maryland for the gradual freedom of the 
laves: fome well-meaning men hope to lead 
the attention of che legiſlature i in a ſhort time 
to the ſubject, but the opinion of the country 
ſeems by no means favorable to it. 
The laws of Maryland empower the judges 


puniſhment ; which is that of ſending the 
convict to labour for a longer or a ſhorter 
time in the public works at Baltimore. 1 
am not of their opinion Who admire this 
1 of the law; which, on the con- 

2 a trary, 


| 
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trary,.. appears; to - mE extremely reprehen- 


üble, as it may. and oſten muſt, render the 


judges partial in the eyes of the public: 


whereas, in every well- regulated ſtate, the 


judge ſhould merely be the paſſive. organ of 
the law. In the ſtate of. Maryland how 
alily may each judge, in adminiſtering 
juſtice in his own county, be ſwayed by his 
natural diſpoſition, by an acquaintance with 
the families of the criminals, or by a mo- 
mentary impulſe of paſſion ! at leaſt, how 
. lable is be to be ſuſpected of ſuch partiali- 
tes! The judge of the diſtrict receives eight 
hundred. dollars a year; the aſſiſtant judges 


only, three dollars a day, during the ſeſſions. 0 


The,juries and the witnelles receive one dol- 
ur: and a third a day. 

Near the juſtice- hall tt the priſons. 0 1 
; a ſmall, new building, which has not yet 
eren a ſtaircaſe. There is a yard in which 
it was intended the priſoners ſhould walk for 
the benefit of the air, but the walls of it are 
ſo low, that the priſoners are prohibited, from 


walking there, as they might eaſily eſcape. 
Debtors are confined in a ſeparate apartment 


by oy ſame priſon. The other priſoners, 4 are 
kept 


% yp 
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kept together, and in irons: there were but 


four there when 1 ſaw the priſon, one of i . 

Which Was a negro, who, in attempting to 11 

eſcape from the Window, fractured his leg 91 

in ſuch a manner, as to render amputation 1 

| A neceſſary, We entered this priſon, and — 
E | viſited' the whole interior of the building jud 
1. without the gaoler; 'who was abſent, and 11 
1 W had left the keys in the doors, in ſuch ae 
a manter, that we, or any other perſons 1 
Who had come to the priſon, might have re- pt 

leaſed all the priſoners. This careleſſneſs, my 
Ef this negligence, f 1s, generally ſpeaking, cha- hay 
1 | radteriſtic of the country. The gaoler bal 
| receives eighteen pence a day for the main- wo 
| tenance of Sach priſoner; the whole of which ck 
pittance ought certainhy to be applied to that of. 

object; but it is to be ſuſpected, and indeed Gs 

we were aſſured, that this | is not very ſcru- 2 

pulodlſl don. EE IR; AB * 

At Cheſter, as almoſt every-where aſe i in 58 

f "Andbrita, the burial-place is in the middle g 

ol the town 3 here, however, to the danger 1 

of contagion, always great in warm climates, | 5 

is added indeceticy 3 for the burial-ground is 1 

in 1 bigh e near the — it is ww 8 


out 


4 
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out walls, 67 a 400 or Aelofdte to conceal 
its in * not diſtingü ithed dy any märks, 
which mi icht infpire. the” reſpect due to every 

place” "Jets apart for the burial of the dead. 
The Hadnels which this' indifference has o- 
calioned ine; will | Perhaps be aſeribed to pre- 
judice; "but where is the fon; or the huſband, 
who could” behold without ſhuddering the 
grave 'of the father, or the wife that. he 
loved, "trampled on by, beaſts! 2 Reverence 
for the allles of the dead appears to me as 
naturaÞFas' reſpect for the aged; which per- 
haps foie may allo denominate # prejudice; - 
but it is a prejudice of Which few, I think, 
vould have ſufficient enehgy to diveſt them- 
ſelves, though they may ſtile thar corruption 
of the "U nderftanding, and of morals, energy, 
which rows. off All reſtraint, which ſpurnis 
the fentiments of nature, and renounces 
erery ancient feeling and opinion merely on 
Fr of their antiquity: 
| A poor-houſe for the county is eſtabliſhed 
at Cheſter. . | 1 have already repeated, that 
my of pinzon is unfavourable | to the 'eftabliſh- 
ment of t this ſort of houſes, | This, Uowever, 


2 & 181 : 4 4 . 7 


v kept In as good order as any private houſe. 
i The 


_ 


4 - 


* 


a rn uno. 
The ber 275 — . . 5 1 ;the ap- 


144 411 


4151 


four thouſand —.— — 15 is —— forty- 
fix dollars and a, third, per head, The over- 


| ſeers of the pogr in each hundred of the 


county have the power of admitting into 
the poor-houſe ſuch perſons as. they deem pro- 
per obje OY The children are put out ap- 
Prenticęs when. they; Are. of: a proper age; and 
as they are bound to remain, with their 
maſters till the age of twenty-one, no money 
8 advanced by the houſe to the e maſters. 
Hitherto the . Negroes... have been Excludes 
from the poor-houſe: which, 18 certainly a 
juſt exeluhop, 128 far as it -relpedts, Ulaves, as 
their. maſters. ought. to. take care of them 
but which ought not to. be extended to free 
negroes, negreſſes, and their children. It 
Was ſaid by the governors. of the Roe that if 
they {A ene. the (Claims, of t cle people, 
by them, as their 
 improyidence. is greater chan the Whites. 3 


18 difficult t to admit this reaſoning of ccm 
Z 0 
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n an exeuſe for fo inhuman a refuſal. Pre- 
dice againſt the negroes, and particularly | 
minſt the free negroes, is the true cauſe 
o this unjuſt deciſion ; which* reduces the 
dd, infirm negroes, and their” thildren, to 
wb6ſt- upon private charity, and in failure 
f that precarious ſource, frequently expoſes 
them to the utmoſt want and loweſt ſtate of 
wetchedieſs. The poors rates in the tate 
f Maryland are levied upon each county. 
brery - ebunty has not a poor-houſe. Ian 
Hetal they adminiſter relief to the poor at 
ber own houſes; but every- where the ſame 
rulations are adopted relative to the diſtri- 
dns” of the public monex. 
| Cheſter is built on a river of the ſame 
nne, which riſes in the ſtate of Delaware. 
This river. is about three quarters of a mile 
wide, and is navigable in boats ten miles 
ove the town; after which it becomes a 
mall creek, the ſtream of which i is barely : 
hffcient to turn a mill. Cheſter i is thirteen 
nales in a direct line from the Cheſtibeak; 
bit the land is ſo flat, that the river before 
reaches its mouth runs a zig-zag courſe of 
tirty-five miles. It is navigable to Cheſter 

Vol, HE, 0 * for 
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for ſhips of from eighty to ninety tons. One 
veſſel of this burthen belongs to this port, 


and is employed in the commerce of the 


Weſt-Indies ; 1 faw alſo ſome ſmaller fhips, 


and ſome boats without decks, which are 


employed i in the navigation of the bay, and 
particularly in voyages to Baltimore. All the 
towns that are ſituated on the rivers which 
fall into the Cheſapeak employ ſimilar veſſels, 
the numbers of which have been greatly in- 
creaſed within theſe few years, as the corn 
which was formerly carried away by the Phi- 
ladelphian merchants, or by the Brandy wine 
millers, is at preſent ſent to Baltimore, 
where lately ſeveral good mills have been 
built: grain is likewiſe ſent to Elk-Town. 
Corn is raiſed in large quantities in this 
part of Maryland : it is eſteemed the beſt and 
heavieſt of any which is grown in the United 
States, but, as I have before obſerved, it is 


ſubject to the attacks of the Heſſian fly, which | 


often deſtroys half the harveſt. It ſeems 
to be univerſally admitted here, as well & in 
| Warwick, that ſuch corn as is ſown in ſoils 
either naturally rich, or made fo by dunging, 


18 de from this e as the blade 
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ſhoots faſt and becomes very wen frog, and 
impenetrable to the attacks of this deſtructive 
litle fly. Beſides the ruſt and the ſtab, the 
corn is likewiſe ſometimes injured by a ſpecies 


of fly, known in Virginia by the name of 
Males, which renders it neceſſary to thraſh it | 


mmediately it is cut; but this diſeaſe is by 
10 means ſo general here as in the lower 
arts of Virginia, though it is not long ſince 
they have ſuffered by it in this part of Mary- 
and, where, however, they have as yet neg- 
ed the precaution of threſhing the corn 


'x ſoon as it is cut. The conviction of the 


advantage of enriching the land has not in 


duced the farmers to beſtow more dung 


pon their fields. Such land as is cultivated 
u the uſual way produces only from five to 


ix buſhels of corn an acre, or from eight 


bo ten buſhels of maize; whilſt ſuch as is 
well dunged produces fix or ſeven times more: 
the latter is, beſides, leſs ſubject to injury from 
tie damps than the former. It is, however, 
o the human ſpecies that the conſtant damps 
this boggy and flat country are moſt per- 
ncious ; the fogs and vapours of the months 
of * and Auguſt are nn noxious. 


O O 2 Bilious 
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Bilious and intermittent fevers are epide- 
mical in Autumn, and attack more than an 
eighth of the white inhabitants. Many 
people fink; under theſe diſorders, the general 
effects of which muſt be deſtructive, as it 
is rare to find an inhabitant who has at- 
tained the age of ſixty- five. The negroes 
are leſs affected by theſe diforders than the 
whites, and in general live longer. The 
preſervation, of their health. is attributed to 
their conſtantly ſleeping in the kitchens, 
where they are preſerved from the damps, 
which penetrate into all the houſes, even 
during the moſt unpleaſant heat. 
. Cheſter. has, a market regularly twiee a 

ü oor which is well ſupplied with proviſions. 
Beef, mutton,,and veal, coſts from {ix;to eight 
pence per pound. The rent of the beſt houies 
in Cheſter does not exceed one hundred dol- 
lars, and living in general, is cheaper there 
by one half than at Philadelphia. 

Ibere are about. fourteen or, fifteen ſtores 
at . Cheſter, one of which is kept by Mr. 
| John Chew, another brother of my friend 
at Philadelphia. The goods are in general 


an from Wunden, where they are 
obtained 


Sw + 1 
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obtained cheaper than at Baltimore, not» 
withſtanding the expences of carriage, which 
amounts to nearly one per cent. They are 
old at twenty or. twenty-five per cent above 
the price of the ſhops in Philadelphia. 
When it is known. that the greateſt part of 
the ſtorekeepers at Cheſter frequently buy 
their goods at a half, and always a quarter, 
below the market price, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that though they tranſact little buſineſs 8 | 
make great profits, 67 05 
Free negroes. for agricultural Iabour; are 
eaſily procured at eighty dollars a year; 
laves may be hired at fifty dollars. Some 
planters prefer white labogrers. and free ne- 
goes to flaves, as leſs troubleſome and more 
profitable, A cow is fold here for fifteen or 
twenty dollars; an ox, for forty; and a horſe 
for labour, for one hundred. Carriage horſes 
often coſt fix hundred dollars the pair, The 
county of Kent, of which Cheſter. is the chief 
place, contains thirteen thouſand inhabitants, 
of which five thouſand fix hundred are ſlaves; 
it furniſhes but few cattle for the markets of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, as almoſt all its , 
produce is conſumed within itſelf, 
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„Ain g croſſed the river, we entered Queen 
Ann's-County, which affords no more variety 
in the nature of its ſoil or its cultivation 
than thoſe I have paſſed. I was informed 
that I was in the worſt part of the county, 
and that the more diſtant parts are fertile 
and-produce great quantities of corn, which 
I am induced to believe, as every body agreed 
in 'the report; and as it is well known that 
the county exports a large quantity of corn, 
and ſends a great many cattle to Baltimore 
market : but all the land which lies near the 
road twenty-two miles on this fide Colonel 
Thylman's is poor and barren, which is at- 
tributed to its having been drained by the 
long growth of tobacco here previous to the 
almoſt total relinquiſhing the cultivation of 
that plant in this part of Maryland. Theſe 
ſorts of ſoil produce from four to fix buſhels 
of corn an acre, when they are not infeſted 
with either the Heſſian fly, with ſmut, by the 
| ſtab, nor by the widle. The houſes by the 


ide of the roads are of the moſt miſerable 
kind, 


kind, and the inbaßttante appear by their 
exterior as poor as their lands. Theſe habi- 


| tations conſiſt of bad log-houſes, as ſmall as 
thoſe which are met within the midſt of the 


moſt diſtant woods. 


The little village of Church-hill, containing 


a dozen old houſes, and two old little 
churches, the one epiſcopal, and the other 
methodiſtical, is the only one to be met with 
on this fide Centerville, the chief town of the 
county: this place is ſituated upon a ſmall 
elevation above Cor/ica-creek. The county 


© built the ſeſſions-houſe and the priſon ; there 


are ſome other habitations here, conſiſting 
principally of taverns and warehouſes, mak 
ing in the whole about twenty houſes tolerably 
well built of brick, but at a conſiderable 


diſtance from each other, without having 


any cultivated fields near them ; there is a 


mill of conſiderable ſize, built upon the creek. 
A little further in the country there is an 
epiſcopal church, which the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood who are in eaſy circum- 
ſtances attend regularly: 1 have ſeen many 
horſes and carriages attending at the door. 
As to Church-hill, the ſmall village which I 

| 00 4 | paſſed, 
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paſſed, ths epiſcopal church there is but 
thinly attended, almoſt all the inhabitants 
frequent that a the methodiſts. 

From Centerville to Colonel Thylman's 
the ſoil ſeems to be a little better ; there are 


ſome farms. which appear to be for the moſt 


part the habitations of planters ; ; but thoſe 
oor little houſes are much more numerous, 
T he whole country is covered with cattle of 
a very poor condition, which are always, 
during winter and ſummer, left in the fields 

and in the woods; they are of a very ſmall 
; ſpecies. | Hogs are more abundant i in Queen 
Ann' s-County than in the county of Kent, 
and more ſcattered about in the. roads and 
in the fields, * Sheep are alſo conſiderably 
plentiful i in this part of Maryland, but they 
are ſmall and long-legged ; in general they 

roduce only t two pounds of wool, which ſells 
at two ſebellings a pound. 

The houſe of Colonel Thylman is upon 
the river Cheſter ; ; it is in a very flat ſituation, 
from whence a great maſs of water is ſeen, 
which i 18, however, only the bay of the river 


Cheſter parted by the iſles of Eaſtern, N eck, a 


and Kent-iſland, | 
| Colonel 
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thouſand acres of land contiguous, of which 


be uſes about one thouſand for growing corn 


and maize, and for meadow ground. He 
ppears to know all the faults of the agri- 


culture of his country, and to be convinced of | 


the advantage reſulting from a change ; but 
he ſees ſo many difficulties attending it, that 
the amendments he makes are only partial 
and few, though well informed, by the read- 


ing of good Engliſh books, of all that is 


nooliry to be done in order to eſtabliſh a 
good and rich tillage. Cuſtom almoſt every- 


where” prevails Een light and knowledge; 


people will not, they dare not, act contrary to 
others; and in the buſineſs of agriculture, 
where this cuſtom has a greater empire per- 
haps than any- where elle, the great expences 
vhich are neceſſary to the introduction of a 
great change for the better, aid this general 
diſpoſition to follow the common routine. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
POPULATION OF LOWER MARY- 
LAND. 


The population of white people in the 


eaſt 


Colonel Thylman has à property of three 
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eaſt part of Maryland diminiſhes inſtead of 
augmenting. '' In a country abounding i! 
flaves, the whites do not apply much to la 
bour. Their ambition conſiſts in buying 
_. Negroes; they buy them with the firſt ſum of 
money they get, and when they have two of 
them they leave off working themſelves M 
this ſmall number is not ſufficient to keep 
their lands in good order according to the 
tillage of the country, bad as it may be 
The ſmall farmers among the whites thus 
leaving. off labour augment their expences 
and their affairs are ſoon in a bad condi 
tion. Theſe, and thoſe who had never beer 
able to purchaſe negroes, find themſelves 1 
an inferior ſituation: to their neighbours whe 
have many ſlaves; diſpleaſed with their ſta 
tion, they ſoon think of eſtabliſhing them 
ſelves in a country where land is cheaper, and 
where they ſhall not be ſo much ſurpaſſed b 
proprietors ſo diſproportionably richer tha 
themſelves. So that all theſe ſmall] farms 
the ſupporting of which becomes every yea! 
more chargeable, becauſe the wood for mak 
ing the fences for encloſure is more ſcarce 


and hand- labour at a higher price, are put ta 


ſale, 
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fale, and are bought by rich planters, and thoſe 
who have ſold them go to eſtabliſh themſelves 
in Kentucky, in Teneſſee, and in the countries 
of the weſt. By this the province does not 
gain in agricultural improvements what it 
. in population; its lands are not better 
managed; their produce i is not increaſed but 
often kh flbel, becauſe the purchaſer of 
them looks rather at a good foundation for 
his property, that is to ſay, a ſure augmen- 
tation of property, than an increaſe of re- 
venue. g | | 


Here, as in other places, when the utility 


of negro ſlaves to the intereſts of the maſter 
i cloſely examined, compared with the em- 
ployment of every other kind of labour, it 
will be found that in reality it has none. 
The old men and women, children, and 
pregnant females, muſt be fed and Flothed, 
and taken care of in ſicknefs. Nothing | 18 
more common than to ſee * "the proprietor 
of eighty ſlaves unable to bring thirty to 


work in the field at the ſame time. Ten 


workmen, hired by the year, will perform at 
leaſt as much labour as theſe thirty ſlaves, 
and the maſter has nothing to do but to' pay 


4 


them. | 


— — 
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them. There are already a great many 
maſters aware of this calculation, and many 
perceive the inconvenience of flaves, who, as 


J have ſaid, cauſe. all the white labourers to 
quit the country who would apply them- 
ſelves to work if there were no ſlaves. Maſ- 
ters are embarraſſed with their negroes, the 


population of whom would otherwiſe aug- 


ment in the ſouthern ſtates in the ſame pro- 
portion as that, of the whites in other parts 
of America; but while they all perceive the 
inconveniency of ſlavery, they are the firit 
to oppoſe the meaſure of the legiſlature's 


making a law for the gradual Slice of 


en | 
The bie of negroes complain . 


that ſince their population has increaſed, they 
are leſs ſubmiſſive and more turbulent than 


they were before. Theſe ſymptoms ought 


to teach them the neceſſity of doing ſome- 


thing ſpeedily towards putting an end to 
this ſtate of ſlavery, which will be ſooner 
or- later very dangerous to the maſters ; but 


they fall aſleep over this as they do over 


other dangers; and in this caſe, as in all 


others, it is acknowledged that foreſight is 
null 


null and void dee, the en of Aue 


rica. * : 341 


often of the extent of from ſixty to eighty 
acres. Thoſe who undefſtand good tillage 
know how much this great fize of fields 
muſt be detrumental to it, in a country 
where neither the horſes, the beaſts, nor the 
ſwine, are kept in the yards, and where 


ſuch great extent, which even with plenty 
ef dung can never be regularly and well 
dunged. So that the harveſts, even in the 
better ſoil, are poor. They are here with 
teſpect to dung as they are with flaves ; 
they perceive the advantage of uſing it in the 
lame manner as they perceive the incon- 
veniency of keeping negroes, but the con- 
viction of what is beſt has no more effect in 
the one caſe than in the other. 

Some farmers juſtify the largeneſs of cheir 
felds by the dearneſs of materials for fencing 
tbem. It is true that five panes or ſquares 
of this, ang will take rather more than a 

= cord 
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The Felds are in all this: pat of Maryland | 


conſequently dung cannot be procured for 
fields of four acres, much leſs for fields of 
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cord - of wood, and that five ſquares will 
fence no more than about fixty feet, and 
that they ought to be renewed every three 
years. When it is conſidered that a cord of 
oak coſts at Cheſter four dollars and a half, thoufa 


and alſo that every farmer who makes only xe i: 
three hundred ſquares of fencing, which is but ery o 


little, ſince it is only an extent of ſeven The 
hundred and twenty-two fathoms, or 4332 of Que 
feet nearly, and that he could ſell this wood of cori 
fo employed. for ſixty dollars, it will then Cheſa 
not be ſurprizing to ſee ſo many fences in a The m 
bad condition, nor that ſo many ſmall farm- The 
ers are diſpleaſed with their poſſeſſions on of Wi 
account of this expence aloe. This calcu- the gr 
lation is made every-where: all the world wood, 
knows the advantage of - hedges as fences, arriag 
every body ſees ſorns of them-in the country ; Crantil 
the thorn is in every wood, and there are ine 
living fences without being regularly planted. id the 
Beſides, wood ſenſibly diminiſhes in this part hoken 
of America as in every other. It is cut down Carc 
every-where, and made uſe of by every Talbot 
body; it is every-where waſted, and no- moſt ſt 
| where replanted; even the trees that have A Mar 
| been A pl 


* 
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teen cut are not permitted to bud and grow 
gain, becauſe the cattle are ſuffered to run 
der and deſtroy them. 

Queen Ann's-County contains about fifteen 
thouſand inhabitants, of whom ſeven thouſand 
ve flaves: the number of free negroes iS | 
rery conſiderable. | 

The county of: Talbot, to the ſouth of that 
o Queen Ann, is fertile, and produces plenty 3 11 
« corn and cattle: they are conveyed into | 
Cheſapeak-bay by the river Cheſapeak. 
The manner of tillage is the ſame. > 

The counties of Dercheſter, Somerſet, and 
of Wincheſter, afford allo ſome corn, but | 
he greateſt part of them is covered with | 
wood, particularly with cedars and pines, the 
arriage of which is effected by the rivers _ 1 | 
Cantikoke, Wicomeko, and Pokomeko, and | 
v in every reſpect, like to that of the woods 
f the county of Suſſex, of which Luhave 
hoken in the ſtate of Delaware. 

Caroline-County, fituated between that of 
Talbot and the ſtate of Delaware, is the 
noſt ſterile of the eight counties of this part 
af Maryland. | 
A plan of a canal | is in agitation; which is 
propoſed 


account of the places to be taken. It is ſaid 
that the opinion of men the moſt acquaintec 
with theſe affairs is favourable to its execu 
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propoſed to take place in the waters of th 
river Chaptank, in order to join the Delaware 
and the Cheſapeak. It is at preſent only 
project, but the legiſlature has ordered at 


have 
time 
of th 
1s to; 
their 
trnei 
3 ; 5 foul it 
tion, and it is hoped that it will be accom 


pliſhed. The diviſion of the waters of thi 90 
peninſula, which run either into the Dela 3 
ware or into the Cheſapeak, is made by nd, 
range of marſhes which reach through tl 3 
| whole: extent of the ſtate of Mrs, And b FR 
of which the poſition is a little more elevated f his 
than the reſt of the country. It is remarked WY 
that the ſoil of theſe marſhes is more ſandy 3 
and of an inferior quality to that of the ret hey þ 
of the peninſula ;- and ther the buſhes and «6 7 
ſhrubs which are commonly found upon th ne N 
higheſt mountain are alſo to be met with i, 4 
this marſhy country. _- \ "ub 
The inhabitants in eafy circumſtances on oy 

the eaſt part of Maryland are . polite an 
hoſpitable. . Mr. Chew treated me in t:\LE © 
| moſt kind and obliging manner, and had: . 
friendſhip for me dich this excellent "_ W ::. 

8 8 have 
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hve continued to preſerve during the whole 
time I have been in America. The people 
of this country are of gentle manners; it 
b towards the intercſts of their farms that 
their cares. and attentions are generally 
turned, and the ſale of the produce of the 
ſil is the only commerce to which they 
pply. 

In political opinions they are federaliſts 
but without any other predilection for Eng- 
knd, than that which proceeds from the 
geat attachment which they have here for 
be ancient preſident, who in the laſt years 
of bis adminiſtration traced this path with 
edit, The people amuſe themſelves with 
be writings of Fenno and Porcupine; but 
bey ſay already that the latter is a b/ack- 
furd, who wiſhes to deliver America up 
ato the hands of the Engliſh. There is 
creat advancement made in politics any- 
were. The young men are much taken 
b with fox-hunting and racing. 


Ane 

th LE OF KENT. — PASSAGE OF THE CHE- 
d SAPEAK. 

nil 

ave After te a 35 agreeably at the houſe 
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of Colonel Thylman, one of the moſt amiable " 
and polite men, and of the beſt company, as 
which I have yet met with in America, I * 
proceeded on my way towards Kent-1ſland, * 
where I propoſed to embark for Annapolis. "= 
The country is every-where flat, and the land *Y 
has been much uſed for the cultivation of to- E 
bacco, which is now abandoned: the houſes _ 
are miſerable. Twelve miles from the Fl 
colonel's, after having paſſed through a mean Ps. 
_ittle village, conſiſting of fix or ſeven houſes, Vet 
honoured: with the name of Queen's-Town, Tis 
I paſſed the Kent-narrow in a ſmall ferry- = 
boat, and I travelled ſeven miles further in 
the flat iſle of Kent, where the land was of 
the ſame nature as that which J had juſt left. | 
The inhabitants there appear to be ſtill poorer. 7 
Captain Calvert keeps a tolerably good inn _ 
at the point of the iſland, and two good ſmall Thi 
floops for the paſſage. But theſe ſloops can- wi 
not approach nearer to the ſhore than within * 
half a mile. It was neceſſary to take my whi 
horſe with me in a boat abſolutely flat, from the | 
whence he was hoiſted into this little veſſel. A 
The awkwardneſs of the negro ſailors and of 5 
the captain in this affair, made us think that _ 


the 
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the horſe and we ſhould have loſt our lives 
on this occaſion. Happily we came off with 
but little injury, and after a paſſage of an 
hour and a quarter over twelve miles, the 
breadth of Cheſapeak-bay at this place, I 
and my horſe arrived ſafe at Annapolis the 
zd of April. | | 
The paſſage for a man and his horſe coſts 
two dollars, when there are no other paſ- 
engers; when there are many, the price of 
the paſſage is only a dollar and a half. This 
little voyage is commonly performed in two 
hours: we went in leſs time becauſe the 
weather was admirable. NE 


ANNA POLIS. 


The proſpect of Annapolis is extremely 
agreeable upon arriving there from the bay. 
This city is built upon the ſide of the Severn, 
pon a little hill, which, without being much 
elevated, commands a little of the flat country 
which ſurrounds it. Annapolis was formerly 
the principal city of Maryland, and there was 
lome commerce carried on there. Since the 
revolution it retains the name of the me- 
tropolis of the ſtate, and continues to be the 

; P p 2 | ſeat 
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ſeat of the government, but Baltimore has 
drawn all the commerce from it. The capi- 
taliſts, or thoſe who would become ſuch, 
have quitted it to go and reſide at Baltimore; 
and the inhabitants are in general families in 
eaſy circumſtances, who have property in the 
neighbourhood, officers of the government, 
and - gentlemen of the law, attracted by the 
vicinity of the courts of juſtice. The popu- 
lation of this town diminifhes every year; 
the houſes are for the moſt part built of 
brick, and are ſpacious, many of them are 
very large, and have fine gardens, in better 
order than any I have yet ſeen in America. 
The ftate-houſe is one of the largeſt 
public buildings in the United States, and its 
interior the moſt complete and finiſhed, at 
leaſt as far as the plan is at preſent executed. 
This ſtructure, which has already coſt one 
hundred and thirty thoufand dollars, will 
probably require from fifteen to twenty 
thouſand more before it is completed, which 
it will ſoon be, as the legiſlature grants every 
year the neceſſary ſums "fot this depot. It 
contains apartments ſor the tribunals, for the 


aſſemblies of the executive council, and rooms 
. | for 
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for the principal officers of the ſtate, except 


for the governor, who has a houſe built by 


the ſtate. It has a large cupola with a lan- 
tern at the top, which is aſcended by a com- 
modious ſtaircaſe, and from whence there is 
a proſpect as far as the Atlantic, beyond the 
Cheſapeak ; of the peninſula of Delaware- 
bay; and of the little point of Jerſey, which 
ſeparates it from Annapolis. 

The college is another very conſiderable 
bulding. It has an endowment of five 
thouſand dollars, which is raiſed by certain 
duties of the ſtate, ſuch as licences; fines, &c. 
but of the weſt part of Maryland only. 
There are a hundred ſcholars there, and it 
s ſaid that the maſters of it are very good. 
The Engliſh, the learned languages, the 
French, the mathematics as far as aſtronomy, 
ome philoſophy, and ſome common law, are 
taught there. | 

A church large enough to contain three 
times the number of ee in Annapolis 
ſhews, that at the time it was built there 
vas no ſuſpiciĩon of the preſent depopulation 
of the city, which does not contain more 
than two thouſand innabitants. 

EZ Annapolis 
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Annapolis is, however, as to ſociety, one 
of the moſt agreeable cities of the United 
States ; hoſpitality, and an obliging ſincerity, 
are in no part ſo general; all the families are 
united, and a ſtranger, always well received 
among them, ſoon Ba W eif at his eaſe 
there,” | 

I had a letter for Mr. Cooke, one of the 
moſt celebrated counſellors in the ſtate. He 
is eſteemed as one of thoſe who unite the 


greateſt talents to goodneſs, to virtue, and to —_ 
Kindneſs. He is faid to poſſeſs that delicacy BM. ** * 
in his profeſſion, which has always appeared be | 
to me to be neceſſary - to make that of a the 
counſellor the principal, and the moſt re- cul: 
ſpectable, of all others. | He never undertakes F 

of! 


a doubtful caſe; and his fortune permits him 
to do his duty in juſt cauſes without emolu- a 


ment, to thoſe clients who are not in a ſitua- luce 
tion to pay him. Can there be, for a man of to 
talents and morality, a ſituation in life preter- 18 It 
able to that? Always the advocate of jul- fav 
tice, labouring without ceaſing to have it 4 
adminiſtered, in the manner ſuch a clear and wid! 
virtuous conſcience ſees it in ; what employ- * 
vi 


ment of life can be compared to this? Here 
I point 
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| point at the ſpeculators in lands, in the 
W funds, and upon the ruin of others, &c. &c.— 
call me a fool for avowing it. 

Mr. Carrol, one of the richeſt inhabitants 
of the United States, has alſo a houſe at An- 
napolis, and many others in the ſtate: he 
has in general the favourable opinion of the 
people. Mr. Cooke introduced me to Mr. 
Ogle, to the houſe of Dr. Murray, and to 
many others. All that I have ſeen of the 
men and women of this city leads me to think 
it one of the places which a ſtranger would 
de moſt inclined to chooſe, if he did not catch 
the diſeaſe of the country—the thirſt for ſpe- 
culation. | | 

Politics are here what they are in that part 
of Maryland I have juſt quitted. At preſent 
the people here are held in admiration by the 
ſucceſſes of Buonaparte, and I am very glad 
to have arrived at this period, in a city which 
is rather diſpoſed to Engliſh opinions than to 
favourable ones of my country. | 

A ſeparate peace with the emperor is 
wiſhed for, which would compel that of 
England. It is by far the deareſt of my 
wiſhes ; but let us hope and ſpeak of ſome- 
"4 | thing 
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thing elſe. The inhabitants of Annapolis 
ſay that the ſituation is healthful, yet they 


confeſs that they are ſubject to fevers in 


autumn, The country has not the appear- 


ance of being fo unhealthy as that of the 
other fide of the bay; but it is too much 
ſurrounded by water and creeks of a flow cur- 
rent, to be depended upon as a ſalutary abode, 


The county of Ann Arundel, of which 


Annapolis is alſo the chief place, is peopled 
with about thirteen thouſand freemen, and 
eleven thouſand ſlaves. Wheat, maize, oats, 
and tobacco, are cultivated here. Iron is 


found, and three or four forges and furnaces 


for great works haye been eſtabliſhed here 
during ſome years. 
A cord of oak wood coſts at Annapolis four 


dollars and a half, that of hiccory five and a 


half. Virginia coals have been burnt here 


about two years. 


The market here is very badly proviſioned; 
it is very often without beef; when there 1s 


any it ſells at eight pence a pound, and mut- 


ton and veal at ten pence. Fiſh, and eſpecially 


perch, rockfiſh, and ſhads, abound in the 


proper cm for them. 
| I learnt 
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lis 1 learnt at Annapolis that Mr. Carroll in 
1ey lis large plantation near Ellicot's mill had 
in tempted to cultivate the vine, without ſuc- 
ar- cf, though he had employed vine-dreſlers 
he whom he had expreſſly ſent for from France. 
ch From this they conclude here that the vine 
Te cannot proſper, and that the wine cannot be 
de, good. This proves that the nature of the 
ch foil and of the climate require ſome particular 
ed are and attention, of which good obſervation, 
nd and longer experience, may lead to the diſco- 


very of the ſecret; but it is impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe that the ſoil of Maryland is incapable 
of producing good grapes. 


THE HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, AND 
LAWS OF MARY LAND. 


Annapolis being the ſeat of government, 
it appears to me proper to place here what | 
have to ſay of the hiſtory and a of 
Maryland. | 

The northern ſtates of America owe their 
eſtabliſhment to the perſecutions W the 
Preſbyterians ſuffered in England. 

Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, a 
Catholic, 


t 


/ 
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Catholic, received at his requeſt in 1633 a 
charter from Charles the Firſt, who gave to 
him -and to his heirs the property of the 
countries to the north of the Potowmack. 
This charter granted to Cecilius Calvert 
endowed him with the power and authority 
of making laws both civil and criminal, of 
raiſing taxes, and granting honours. | 

The enaQting clauſe of the charter ſtated 
an intention of extending the Chriſtian re- 
ligion: Charles the Firſt therein engages for 
himſelf and his heirs, never to lay upon the in- 
Babitants of theſe new colonies any interior tax 
by. an exterior legi/lature. 

The firſt colony, compoſed of about two 
hundred gentlemen of fortune and rank, and 
the ſame number of their partizans 01 
domeſtics, all Catholics, landed in the be- 
ginning of 1633 near to the mouth of the 
Potowmack, in Cheſapeak-bay. They gave 
to their eſtabliſhment the name of Maryland, 
ſome ſay in honour of the virgin, others that 
it was in honour of Queen Mary, wife of 
Charles the Firſt. They made their eſtab- 
liſhment in concert with the Indians, of 
whom they bought lands, and with . 

f | ; they 
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they lived in great cordiality. They re- 
ceived for their eſtabliſhment more ſuccours 
from theſe favages than they could expect; 


they provided them with game, and the 


Indian women taught them how to make 
bread of maize, &c. 


Lord Baltimore eſtabliſhed his anion upon 


laws of entire toleration for every ſect of the 
chriſtian religion, without preference for any, 


and alſo upon thoſe of civil liberty. This 


colony received ſucceſſively many new emi- 


grations from Europe, and a conſiderable 


number of puritans whom the laws of Vir- 


ginia drove from their infant ſettlement, in 
conſequence of which it increaſed very much. 
An aſſembly of freemen formed in 1638, in 
concert with Lord Baltimore, a kind of con- 
ſtitution for the formation of laws which 
ſhould not be enforced till after they had re- 
ceived the ſanction of two houſes, and the 


| zpprobation of the governor. 


In the midſt of theſe wiſe eſtabliſhments it 


zs painful to learn, that ſlavery took root in 


this colony in its infancy, for an act made 


by an aſſembly of freemen, in giving a de- 


finition of the people, pronounced that Zhey 


conſiſted 
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confifled of all the inbabitants, the . er- 
_ | 

This colony was ; difturbed Beese 1 
troubles, which were quickly appeaſed by 

Lord Baltimore, of whom it appears that 
prudence and excellent conduct in all fitua- 
tions never failed him. 

After the death of Charles the Firſt affairs 
changed. Cromwell was acknowledged by 
this province, which 'was then dependent 
upon England. Lord Baltimore was obliged 
to take refuge in Virginia. The Catholic 
religion was excluded' after the Engliſh re- 
ligion was eſtabliſhed by law. In ſhort, after 
many viciſſitudes, and after the reſtoration 
of Charles the Second, Lord Baltimore was 
re-eſtabliſhed in the-property of the ſtate of 
Maryland, where his heirs were fixed till 
the laſt revolution, in which a part of their 
poſſeſſions was confiſcated. 

The conftitution of 1638 was reviſed in 
1650, and underwent ſome changes, was ſuſ- 
pended during. the troubles, but after thoſe 
were blown over it was reſtored to full vigour, 
and remained ſo till 1776, when the preſent 
conſtitution was made. 


By 
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z compoſed of a houſe of delegates, and a 
nate. Each county chooſes four members 
of the houſe of delegates : there are ſeven- 
teen counties, and the cities of Annapolis 
ind Baltimore nominate two each. The 
houſe of delegates is renewed every year. 
The conditions required to become a mem- 
ber are, to be twenty-one years of age, a 
citizen of the ftate, a reſident of the county 
of one year ſtanding, and to be poſſeſſed of 
z property of the value of thirteen hundred 
and thirty dollars. The electors of the re- 
preſentatives are required to be twenty-one 
years of age, and to be freemen, poſſeſſing a 
perſonal property of eighty dollars, or fifty 
acres of land. There are fifteen ſenators 
who are choſen for five years, by two electors 


chooſe the repreſentatives. Seven ſenators 
out of the fifteen are required to be of the 
eaſtern part of the ſtate, and eight of the 
weſtern part; their functions all ceaſe to- 
gether. In order to become a ſenator it is 
tequired to be twenty-five years of age, to 
have 


— > CO 7—1§Ü—1⅛ęͤ acre 


By this conſtitution the general aſſembly 


for each county, choſen by the electors who 
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have been a reſident of the ſtate during the 
three years preceding, and to have a property 
of two thouſand ſix hundred and {xty-two 
dollars. | | 

The executive power conſiſts of a governor 
and five counſellors; they are choſen by the 
majority. of the two houſes united. The 
ſame conditions required to become a ſenator 
are required to become a counſellor. 

The governor 1s required to be twenty-five 
years of age at leaſt, to be poſſeſſed of pro- 
perty to the amount of thirtcen thouſand two 
hundred and eighty-two dollars, and to have 
been a reſident of the ſtate during the five 
preceding years. 


The governor, with the advice of the 


wee appoints to all places, except to thoſe 
_ of ſheriffs, treaſurers, and coroners. He has 
the power of expelling thoſe from office who 
are in, except the judges. He annuls or 
mitigates ſentences, and is military chief by 
land and ſea : he is elected for one year only, 
and can only be re- elected for three years in 
ſeven. His place is filled in caſe of abſence 
or death, by the counſellor of the oldeſt ſtand- 


ing. 
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ing. Every perſon before he enters into any 
official functions is required to take an oath 
that he 1s of the Chriſtian religion. 
With very few exceptions, very reaſonable 
and of ſmall extent, all property in Maryland 
is ſubject to taxation. The legiſlature has 
made a valuation of the lands in each county, 
and according to different rates, which vary 
from half a dollar to four and a half. Slaves 
are valued according to their age and ſex, 
from as low as forty dollars up to one hundred 
and twenty. The lots in [towns are valued 
in proportion to their rent; a hundred dollars 
when the rent is eight : the houſes at a hun- 
dred dollars for every ſixteen of rent. 
Independently of theſe general taxes, 
every advocate at the time of his admiſſion 
into a court pays eight dollars, and ſo for 
every year he continues his profeſſion. The 
licences for keeping taverns pay eight dollars; 
thoſe for ſelling ſpirituous liquors, ſixteen. 
Every marriage licence pays a tax of a dollar 
and two thirds. 
There are beſides theſe a great many other 
taxes, upon legal proceedings, upon judg- 
ments, upon deciſions of the court of chan- 


cery, 
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cery, and upon thoſe of the Judge of the office 
of lands, &c. &c. | 
When the ſtate has an occafion for taxes, 
the legiſlature which votes them appoints in 
the ſame bill five commiſſioners for the county, 
Theſe commiſſioners aſſemble, 
county into diſtricts for taxation, and appoint 
an aſſeſſor for each of theſe diſtricts. 
the duty of theſe aſſeſſors to make ule of all 
legal means to know the taxable property of 


every individual. . Falſe returns made by 


_ proprietors are puniſhed by an augmentation | 


of the tax, to the double, or riple, according 
to the nature of the caſe. 


The baſes for the valuation of lands, and 


other property mentioned above, direct the 
aſſeſſors in aſcertaining the quota of the tax 
to be paid by each individual. Their labour 
is ſubmitted to the five commiſſioners of the 
county, who afterwards appoint the collectors; 
theſe depoſit the money they collect into 
the treaſury-cheſt of one of the two parts 
of the ſtate, according to the ſituation of 
the county where the tax is raiſed, for the 
more ready execution of their duty, under the 


— of the commiſſioners: : the col- 
| lector a 


divide the 
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ftors are required to give ſecurity. The 
goods, movable and immovable, of taxable 
ſerſons may be ſeized by the collectors, in 
default of payment, and thoſe alſo of the 
collectors are liable to ſeizure, for negligence 
i their collection. The commiſſioners re- 
cive a dollar and a half for every day they 
ue employed. They fix the falaries of the 
ſeſſors, which cannot exceed ſixty- ſix dol- 
u: the collectors are rewarded with four 
er cent of what they receive. The ſtate 4 
us not laid a tax ſince 1786 ; it amounted 
nthat year to two hundred and eighty-four 
touſand dollars, and the expence of col- 
kion was only two and a half per cent. 
be taxes upon the profeſſion of an advo- 
ate, and upon licences joined to thoſe which 
ue produced by legal proceſſes, by fines, c. 
mth the increaſe of the intereſts of the capi- 
tals of the ſtate, have been ſufficient to pay 
il the expences of government, which are 
etimated frem ſeventy to eighty thouſand 
dollars per annum. The ſtate has no debts 
acept that of a hundred and fifty- one thou- 
and dollars by the Union, eſtimated by the 
ommiffioners whom I have ſo often men- 
Ven HE - . . Qq -. toned. 
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tioned. It has in the Engliſh funds fifty 


thouſand pounds ſterling, which were placed Eliot 
| there before the revolution, of which Eng- be n. 
| land acknowledges the claim, and to which 0 left 
even the Engliſh miniſter. has given counte- oi 
nance”; but Maryland;has not yet been able En 
to obtain, payment from the bank in which N 
theſe ſums, are placed. The ſtate is de- r- 
prived of this income by particular reaſons 8 8 
of tate, aud by the negligence or bad con- 8 1 
duct of its agents in England. So this capital 1 
of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling has been | 455 
incr eaſing, by. accumulated intereſt during the! 
thirty years. The taxes for every county len a 
are not the lame, but they are taxed at the r 
mean rate of E dollar aud a half for two hun- 11 nad 
dred and. ſeventy · ſeven dollars 1 in value of all ne 
taxable property. | tdge as 
| The towns have alſo their particular taxes, * ; 
according to their wants; that of Baltimore poubit 
amounts to four dollars for, every two hun- 4 i int 
| dred and ſeven ty-ſeyen dollars of taxable pro- : "ER 
perty. wh 


' : . the * 
Every one acquires the rights of a citi- il 


zen of the ſtate ot Maryland, 'by only mak- 


* oath before a public officer of his pro- 
_ feifion 
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ſion of Chriſtianity, and of allegiance to 
the laws, and to the ſtate. The power of 
poſſeſſing every ſpecies of property, and of 
mjoying all the advantages of à native eiti- 
zen of the ſtate, is the immediate conſe- 
ſuenee of this oath;/ except the right of pers 
brming public functions. Foreigners are ex- 
empt by the law from taxation for two yearsg 
ad during four years if they be. ka 1 work= 
men, or manufacturers. ee eee ee 

Leannot ſpeak at any length 6f the ſyſtem 
of the laws of Maryland, deravle” I have not 
ken able to procure a collection of them, 
wiwithſtanding the oblig ingneſs of the per- 
uns to whom 1 applied. I' have ſpoken in 
nother place of thoſe of which hart a knows 
doe as far as I could obtain it. 

The importation of negrocs from Africa 
mohibited by the law ceaſed there in 1763. 
The introduction of negroes from other ſtates 
$ forbidden by a recent law, with the ne- 
ellary reſtriction for the e em nigrants Who bring 
hh as domeſtics. SECTOR SLES K 
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ROAD TO  FEDERALOITY. 


| The company of Mr. Yates an Engli 
merchant, whom I had ſeen. in the * 
at Annapolis, and who went to Upper Mar 
borough, induced me to prefer this road, not; 
withſtanding the inconveniency of three pa 
_ ſages over rivers, which I could have avoid 
ed by taking that of Bladenſburg. The coun 
try from Anvapolis to South-River riſes 
little, at leaſt it is divided; by ſmall eleva 
tions, which are not much more than banks 
| fimilar to the other fide of the bay. Th 
landſcape, is embelliſhed with handſome coun 
try-houſes, and with farm=houſes, almoſt 
of brick, which are more frequent here 
The lands are not ſtripped of trees, like tho! 
on the other fide; and as at this ſeaſon t 
fruit-trees begin to bloſſom; they are mot 
diſtinguiſhable by their colours than at at 
other time of the year. The lands as far: 
South-River are cultivated for corn, which 
grown almoſt every- where; for maize, whic 
is not planted fo early; and the reſt is l 

| out into meadows. In other reſpects, the 
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1s every- where the ſame negligence. of til - 
lage, wooden fences, and what is more diſ- 
agreeable and fatiguing to a traveller, a great 
number of gates to open. South- River is 
paſſed by a very good ferry- boat, at about 
two miles from its mouth in the bay; the 
paſſage is a league, the breadth of the river 
more than a mile, and its navigation does 
not extend three miles farther, - At the head 
of the navigation there is an iuſpection or 
exciſe office for tobacco, which is carried on 
by the ſame means as in Virginia, but with 
ſs care than upon James- River. The pro- 
ſpect in paſſing the South-River is rich and 
igteeable; the ground riſes and falls in gen- 
tle undulations, and is well furniſhed with 
| trees, The nature of the country beyond 
the river is the ſame, and much more varie- 
rated than on this fide. At preſent they are 
preparing the lands for the planting of to- 
bacco. After having worked the land it is 
thrown into ſmall hillocks: this is the mode 
of their actual labour in the fields. During 
that time the tobacco ſowii upon beds pre- 
pared for that pur poſe, as I have obſer ved in 

| 43: - ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of Virginia, begins to riſe up, In 


ſome fields it is kept covered under leaves, 
or dry branches of trees. In others where 
the fields are cloſer, ;or where there is a na- 
-tural floping in the land in a good ſituation, 
it: is not covered. The cultivation of to- 
bacco, which had been very much neglected 
during ſeveral years, is more followed this 


Near on account of the high price it bears 
in Europe; but the foil has been fo long 


worked with this exhauſting produce, and 
is ſo badly manured (for manure is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for tobacco when the ſoil is 
not newly broken up}, that it is not capable 


of producing good crops.. + The corn is here 


very ſeldom attacked by the Heſſian fly, and 


the cultivators of this ſide of the bay are 


equally unacquainted with the cauſe of their 
being exempt from them as thoſe on the 
other ſide are with the reaſon why they are 
ena with them. 

During the laſt three days the weather 


| ro been what would be called, very hot in 
ſummer, and there have been four days, 


g high it was -m old as to require a 
great 
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great coat to ride in. Theſe ſudden and ir- 
regular variations in the temperature are 7 
remely incommodious. 
The woods upon the road are but few, 
and theſe few which remain are cutting 
down to make room for the ſowing of to- 
bacco. New land that i is, tolerably. good wiil 
produce two crops: of it following each other 
ſucceſſively ; but after that it would be in- 
capable « of producing any thing without ma- 
nure. In every place upon my journey I 
| have obferved the greateſt quantity of land, 
which I have ſeen to be in an exhauſted 
ſtate: never any manure, no reſtorative til- 
lage, no change in the produCtions, nor any 
of thoſe ſimple proceſſes in agriculture which 
tend to invigorate the foil. Independently of 
the expences of making, and the cuſtoms 
to be overcome in eſtabliſhing an order of 
things fo eſſentially uſeful, the planters give 
is a reaſon for continuing their bad ſyſtem 
of culture, the neceſſity there is of obtaining 
large crops of maize for the proviſion / 'of 
weir numerous ſla ves. This reaſon, which 
can ariſe only from want of reflection, or 
from lazineſs, may ſerve to prove however 
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that the n of Maryland begin to feel 


| ſome i inconvenience from their negroes, 


Ihe river of Potalene, which is paſſed at 
Mount-Pleaſant- ferry, is but about a hundred 
fathoms wide there, but this point is ſeventy. 
fiye miles from its mouth i in the bay, aud it 
13 only five miles from Mount-Pleaſant,where 
it ceaſes to be navigable. for veſſels of two 


hundred tons burden. 


Green trees, of which there are but few 


te to be ſeen in the eaſt part of Maryland, at 


leaſt in the counties, which 1 have. paſſed 
through, are much more abundant on this 


ſide; but not ſo much ſo as in many other 


ſtates. The cedar, the Scoteh- pine, the cy- 


| preſs, and the ſpruce-tree, are the moſt com- 
mon. There are allo ſome pines called pins 
Au Lord, but their number is but ſmall. 


Upper- Marlborough is three miles from 
Mount - Pleaſant: ferry: : it is the chief place 
of Prince George's-County, The court of 


juſtice was fitting on the day 1 paſſed there; 


and the only inn of this fmall village con- 


| tains, or entertains, all thoſe. whom buſinels 


or curjolity always draws to a court. It was 


then crowded, and the ecrtainty that it would 


be 
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de ſo had taken Mr. Cook from Annapolis, 
for the purpoſe of engaging me not to ſtop 
til I came to the houſe: of Mr. Dixes, five 
miles further, for whom he had given me a 
lettet. This mode is very much practiſed 
Nin Maryland and Virginia, where hoſpitality 
is the general character; and the delicacy of 
an European, which at firſt ſeems back ward 
iu profiting freely by this hoſpitality, ſoon be- 
comes reconciled to it, when he ſees how 
ſimple and natural it is, and how the maſters 
of houſes who load a traveller with kind- 
neſs ſeem to be pleaſed with him for hav 
ing given them an opportunity of treating 
him in that manner. All agree in ſaying 
that this diſpoſition is more general in Ma- 
tyland and Virginia than any-where elſe; 
but it is my duty to repeat that I have found 
jt common throughout America. 
Embracing the favour of Mr. Cook's lets 
ter, I werit to Mr. Dixe's; a young woman 
carried. it ta him, and in a little time after I 
was introduced into the parlour of an old 
man who could hardly walk ; but he re- 
caved me in the beſt manner. He is not 
the man of zhe houſe; it belongs to the 
Nen | 18 widow 


| 
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widow. of his brother, with whom he. lodges, 


and to hom I was immediately preſented, 


She is a woman of about ſixty years of age, 
of very agreeable:manners, with the. deport- 
ment and tone of the · beſt company. I was 
recommended to the old man; his infirm 


| ſtate ſeemed to claim my moſt aſſiduous at- 


tention; it is of him then which T have the 
moſt to obſerve. This good old man, of 
ninety years of age, ſpoke with great ani- 
mation, and particularly againſt France. He 
is a catholic, a prieſt, indi a jeſuit: | theſe 
titles are certainly ſufficient to: juſtify the 
paſſion with which he-expreſſed himſelf up- 
on every thing relative to that country, ex- 
cept the prieſts and the nobility, who, ſaid be, 
deſerve to have an abode in another country. 

« J was reading,“ ſaid he, © a French book 
when you came in, and one of the beſt in 
your language; though I deteſt your coun- 
try, peopled long ſince with atheiſts and vil- 
lains, I like its language, for there are here 
and there good French works, better than in 
any other language.“ I was curious to know 


what my good old hoſt regarded as the ma- 
3 of French Jiteratuge: © It was the 
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mandate of the archbiſhop Chriſtopher of 
Beaumont againſt the decree of the par- 
liament of Paris for the proſcription of the 
Jeſuits. « Oh! far,” | added he, your. people 
are the drezs of nations, a race of miſ- 
creants. It is for the puniſhment of their 
fins that God has permitted the preſent te- 
volution; it is a ſcourge which he has in 
his, hand to chaſtiſe that infidel people, and 
which he will never lay down till his wrath 
| ſhall. be appeaſed, and that will probably be 
a long time firſt, for he has a great many 
fins to puniſh.” It was not my intention to 
hurt the feelings of this old jeſuit, who all 
this time offered me wine, aſked me in the 
moſt cordial manner to dine with him, and 
engaged me to pals ſeveral days at his houſe. 
I only repreſented: to him, in a gentle man- 
ner, that it appeared to me that the wrath of 
God would not be confined to the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the French people; and that they | 
might alſo be conſidered as a ſcourge which 
God would make uſe of to pyniſh ſome 
other powers, ſuch as the. emperor for ex- 
ample, upon whom the. late victories. 'of 
Leute . and our holy father the 
es — 5 | Pope, 
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© Pope, who at that tire was in ſuch danger, 


and who nevertheleſs was ſurely not a * 
er: O! fir,“ replied he, * all this is only 
a temporary evil to our holy father; God 


will declare himſelf in his favour when he 


thinks it a propet ſeaſon for that purpoſ: : 

but he will never pardon this race of atheiſts 
and raſcals; and you will ſoon fee them diſ- 
perſed and annihilated, unleſs that God will 


"ſafer them- to be recalled to the faith and 


practice of their fathers: but I fear that the 
goodnefs of God cannot go ſo far towards a 


people who have fo long continued to amaſs 
ſuch enormous crimes upon their heads. In 


ſhort,” continued this exaſperated old man, 
do you defire to know the true cauſe of the 
French revolution ? A great number of our 
| brave catholies here ſee it in the writings of 


Voltaire and Rouſſeau ; but 1 think 0 


' Wiſe. They were doubtleſs very worthleſs 
men, whoſe writings have ſpread very bad 
 -priteiples, but that is not the cauſe of the 
French revolution; it aroſe entirely from the 


geſtruction of the ſociety bf Jeſuits. A peo- 


Ple who has committed ſuch a crime was a 


bona and abominable * and who would 


OY 
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deſtroy of courſe all power, all property, and 
overthrow all the laws, ſince they had de- 
ſtroyed an order of men ſo uſeful, ſo ſacred, 
and ſo obviouſly the favourites of God,” I 
was ſcrupulous of contradicting my aged hoſt, 
otherwiſe ſo obliging, whom I ſhould have 
ſo little convinced, and whom my opinion 
would have ſo badly recompenſed for a good 
reception. It was neceſſary to deplore a little 
with him, the, deſtruction of ſuch a holy ſo- 
ciety . the deſtruction of. the principle of all 
8 and of all order, and to acknowled 
that the true cauſe of the French 3 
was in the abolition of the Jeſuits, where, 
till then, I confeſſed I had been ſo little en- 
lightened as not to have ſought for it. I had 
alſo to attend to a young babbler of a prieſt, 
who was not willing to grant that the de- 
ſtruction of the nib was the moſt hideous 
and the moſt unpardonable of crimes. In 
this manner I pleaſed my old Jeſuit, and 
_ amuſed myſelf by contradicting the young 
pedant, until dinner-time. It was Wedneſ- 
day in paſſion 1 week, the dinner was there- 
fore very ſparing, quite catholic, and con- 


ſequently not very reſtorative to 2 traveller. | 
1 do 
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, as not know whiter my friends will ex- 
euſe me. for making ſuch a long article of 
this dotard; but at leuſt it will be an ad- 
ditional proof to this indubitable and well- 
kitown” truth, that intereſt and the paſſions 
are the ſpectacles through which men view 
the greateſt events. Marcel ſaw the in- 
tereſt of kingdoms and the great ſecret of 
diplomacy” in the art of dancing, in its pro- 
pagation, and as he ſaid in a minuet ; and 
- * the olg Rev. Mr. Dixes ſaw the French re- 
5 Volotion in the deſtraction of the Jeſuits. 
AS. to the reſt; the manner of 1 treating the 
injuries of my country excepted, it is im- 
poſſible to have ſhewn more kindheſs for me 
than old Mr. Dixes did, and to have been 
more obliging and more civil than Mrs. 
Dixes, his eK law, Who is really ami- 
able, and bene bs be are. cpret a very g good 
woman. 5 
1 had met in paſſing over Mount- Pleaſant- 
ferry a young man, who. underſtanding that 
I intended to go to Federal-City, propoſed 
that we ſhould travel together, and pro- 
miſed to meet me at the "Kbuſe of the old 


jeſuit. He was faithful te his appointment. 
Two 
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Two other inhabitants of Federal-City were 
with" hit, ſo that by their company I was 
eaſed of the inquietude common to ſtrangers 
mvelling 1 in Maryland, Teſt they ſhould loſe 
their way; for there are no direction poſts 
by the road ſide to point out the true way. 
and the houſes are ſo thinly ſcattered, that a 
traveller may wander about a great deal with- 
out having an ene * being informed 
bee the right road. 
The politics of my new travelling Coma 
panions were very different from thofe of 
the houſe I had juſt quitted. | « Is it true,” 
hid one of them to me, . that Prance bas 
declared war againſt America 9” 4 believe 
nothitig of it, anſwered 13 France loves 
America ſincerely; ſhe has a little quarrel 
with the government, but ſhe wiſhes for no- 
thing more tlian the happineſs ahd cker 
of the people of America. Des 

« Theſe reports of a declaration of war are 
falſe; and ſpread by the merchants who with 
to raiſe the price of their commodities, or by 
the Engliſh wi with the Americans to hate 
the French. * Ah! fir, they will never 
TY in that ; and ſhould France be in the 

wrong, 


— 
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wrong. me Tk rendered us ſervices ſufficient 
not to be treated fo rigorouſly: and as for 
me, if this country, ſhould go to war with 


P France, 1 would go over to the fide of the 


French, and take my friends with me.” 
66 And I alfo”——< And I alſo,” faid the other 


| two. « If an American were to fight againſt 
a Frenchman,” faid they in the courſe of 


their converſation, i in which I took part only 
for the ſake of ſupporting it, that would 
de like fighting againſt his father.” * And 


| worſe {11],” ſaid another, for our father 
has only given us life, and it very often hap- | 


pens that be does not give us any money. 
France has given us liberty, advanced us 
millions when our paper currency was in 


great diſcredit, and that at a time when ſhe 


was not ſure that we ſhould ever be able to 
repay. it; aud ſhe has lent us troops and 
ſhips. Theſe villanous Engliſh merchants 


wiſh us to forget all this, that they may {ell 
us their merchandize the Yearers but they wall 


not ſucceed in their deſign.“ 
'The affection which theſe brave fellows 
ſo plainly manifeſted to have for France 


: was united with an attachment for the un- 


_ fortunate 


a gre 
ſenti 
mali 
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fortunate M. de la Fayette; and it is re- 


marked, that it is the ſame throughout Ame- 
nca, and that the ſentiment of hatred for 
France, and indifference about la Fayette, 
are alſo found united in the oppoſite party. 
« Is it not ſhameful,” ſaid my fellow tra- 
vellers, that the United States ſhould have 
done nothing for that brave man who has 


rendered us ſo many ſervices ? If the preſi- 


dent had demanded him from the Emperor, 


i is certain he would have given him up to 


us, for he belongs to us.” © Without doubt,“ 
added they, . the preſident thought that he 
did well in not demanding him, but he would 
have done better if he had, and alſo if he 
had not made that infamous treaty ; and be 
alſured, ſir, that we are very numerous in 
every part of America who think the ſame.” 
I detail this converſation—to which I af- 
irm that I add nothing—in the firſt place, 
perhaps, becauſe it gave me pleaſure, and 
then becauſe it is, whatever the Engliſh may 
lay of 1 it, the expreſſion of the Grow of 
a great majority of the people of America; 
entiments: which France ought carefully to 
maintain without abuſing tho; and which, 
Vor- III. R r in 
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in the mean time, ſhe would put an end 
to by alienating them, if ' ſhe were not to 
conduct herfelf with juſtice and liberality 
towards America—if ſhe does not ſpeedily 
put a ſtop to all the piracies which are exer- 
eiſed at this time by her commiſſioners in 
the Weſt-Indies, at which every honeſt 
Frenchman, revolts who' is a friend to his 
country, under VR denomination he 
my come. 
Is could every FE recount fimilar exam- 
ples, for there are but few taverns at which 
1 ſtop where I do not hear the fame ex- 
preſſions of attachment, from which I be- 
come every day more perfuaded of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſpreading in this country wiſe and 
moderate writings, which ſhould. diſplay the 
actual political ſituation of France with the 
United States, and ſhew that ſhe is the friend | 
of America, and that it is her _ always 
ien 5 
The country from Upper Marlborough to 
er, riſes ſueceſſively, and every- 
where preſents the fame range of barren and 
bad cultiyated lands. From the tops of the 


mountains which border upon the Eaſtern- 
| | branch, 
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branch, the river Potowmack is ſeen far be- 
yond George- Fown, and as far as Alexandria. 

The Eaſtern-branch is alſo ſeen in its courſe 
for five or ſix miles; and, in ſhort, there is a 
proſpect of the whole ſite of the new city 
the public and private buildings of Which 
may be diſtinguiſhed as they riſe : this vier, 

s ſublime and beautiful, but ſufficiently. con- 
fined by the heights beyond the Potowmack. 
to enable the eye to embrace the various ob- 
jets of it without being bolt in its immen- 
fü lim oo | 
The county of Prince George, of which: 

Upper Marlborough is the chief place, is 
peopled by about twenty-two thouſand in- 
 habitants,, of which twelve thouſand are ne- 
gro ſla ves. Tobacco is cultivated here in a 
conſiderably la rge quantity, and is nee ; 
the beſt in Maryland. 45 

It may be remarked, that in 1 this eounty, 

u in almoſt all the others in this ſtate, the 
ald towns or villages are built at the place 
Where the rivers begin to be navigable, be- 

auſe tobacco being formerly the only article 
ol exportation, it was . neceſſary that the 
b Tatchoules for inſpecting it ſhould be placed 
* | Rr2 in 
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in ſuch f ituations, and they have ſerved as 4 
pattern to other houſes. - 

The Eaftern-branch is paſſed in a tolerably 
good boat, a little too flat, and a great deal 


too ſmall for the quantity of horſes which 


are taken into it. I paſſed in this boat with 
ten horſes and a carriage, and was uneaſy till 
T arrived on the 'other fide. The paſlage 


over this river is from three quarters of a 


mile to a league. After having croſſed it 
ydu enter into Federal-City, chat is to ſay, 
in its ſite, for at preſent there are only a 
few houſes to be ſeen in this capital of the 


United States—in this N of North 


America. 

But as rederal- Ci 18 by its deſtination, 
or at leaſt by the project of its deſtination, a 
principal point in the territory, as well as in 
the interior policy of the United States, I 
ſhall ſpeak of it at ſome length, and in ſuch 
a manner that the hiſtory of this great pro- 
jet may be well comprehended; and of the 
means employed for its execution, of its ſitua- 
tion, actual and deſigned, as well as a ma- 


ture examination of all the circumſtances en- 


able me to foreſee. | 
5 | | FEDERAL- 
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A little time after the conſtitution of the 


United States was made, its partizans—and 


no one was then accuſed of not being ſo— 


faw, that to make the ſyſtem of confederation 


. complete it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a general 


ſeat of government in a central point of the 
United States, independent of every particu- 
lar ſtate, and of which the ſovereignty 
ſhould belong to the Union. As the gene- 
ral government exerciſed a judicial authority 


apart from that of the ſeveral ſtates, the 
vicinity” of its tribunals to thoſe of a par- 


ticular ſtate, which, having a juriſprudence 
of its own, might inflict a Aifforenit puniſh- 


ment from that of the Union for the ſame 


crime, and even on the ſame ſpot, was a 


great inconvenience, and was to be reme- 


died. The advantages reſulting from the 
refidence of the general, government in a 


particular ſtate might be the occafion of jea- 
louſy among the ſtates, and cauſe the diſſo- 
lution of the Union; and this ſource of diſ- 
: content it was neceſſary to remove: neither 


= r3 Phila- 
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Philadelphia nor New-York was placed in 
the centre of the ſtates ; and the deputies of 
the ſouthern ſtates being removed at a greater 
diſtance from the ſeat of the government 
than thoſe of the north, this circumſtance 
might be a cauſe of diſſatisfaction to the 
former, and interrupt that harmony it was 
ſo important to preſerve. - To conclude ; the 
ſovereign government having ſomething of a 
fiction in its exiſtence, its eſtabliſhment in a 
territory belonging ſolely to the Union, and 
in which: it could exerciſe all acts of ſove- 
reignty without any mixture of other ſove- 
reign authority, would give it a greater ap- 
pearance of reality: ſych were the princi- 
pal reaſons which were, in fact plauſible for 
adopting the ſcheme of placing the reſidence 
of the general government in a territory ab- 
ſolutely ceded to the Union. In July 1790 
the Congreſs. paſſed a law to this effect, in 
Which the men are che principal * 
viſions ;- 
1ſt. To e the aint government 
to accept, for the permanent ſeat of its reſid- 
ence, a territory which ſhall not exceed ten 


miles * at the confluence of the Potow- 


mack 
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mack and the Eaſtern-branch, or Connoge- 
cheque z but with a reſervation to the ſtate in 
whoſe limits the territory at preſent is, of 
the exerciſe of its ſovereignty without im- 
peachment by this law, till the actual eſta- 
bliſhment of the general government in ſuch 
territory, unleſs the Congreſs ſhall provide 
otherwiſe by a ſubſequent law. 
2d. To authorize the prefident of the 
United States to appoint, and continue with 
. falaries, three commiſſioners to furvey, mea- 
ſure, and defcribe the limits of ſuch diſtrict, 
with the limitations above provided the 
ſaid commiſſioners to act under the direction 
and control of the preſident of the United 
States Two of the three, at leaſt, agree 
ing to each act. 
3d, To authorize the ſaid commiſſioners 
to purchaſe or receive the ceſſion of ſuch 
lands on the eaft bank of the Potowmack 
as the preſident of the United States ſhall 
judge proper for the uſe of the general go- 
vernment; and to enjoin the ſaid commiſ- 
fioners to have in preparation on the firſt 
Monday in December 1800 the buildings ne- 
_w_ for the reception of the Congrels, the 
R F4 : prelident, 
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babes and other officers of the United 


States: the whole to be erected _oop plans 
Ware by the preſident. | 
4th. To authorize and enjoin the orefi 
dent to accept donations of money, which 
may be contributed  tawards the defraying 
the expenees of to Tn and build. 
R 
5th. To Wes _ on the firſt Mon- 
day of December 1800 the government of 
the United States ſhall be transferred to ſuch 
diſtrict and place as is before mentioned, 
To require, that the ſeveral offices attached 
to the government ſhall, in like manner, be 
transferred to the ſame place, under the 
fuperintendance of thoſe who at the time 
being ſhall be at the head of ſuch offices ; 
and "that thenceforth the - buſineſs of ſuch 
offices ſhall be tranſadted only in the ſaid 
place: and to aſſign for the payment of the 
expences occaſioned by ſuch removal the du- 
ties on E and * to * extent 
neceſſiry. 

This law, which N white the 3 
fat at New York, provided alſo, that the 
Sorernment of the United States ſhould be 

49 removed 
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removed to Philadelphia, to remain there till 
the firſt Monday of December 1800, the 
period of its Aafkalatiand in its renn. re- 
dene. 

The Congreſs bad bay an SE aſſured 
of the favqurable diſpoſition of the States of 
Bis ia ad Mary land towards this plan ; 3 


| ittings. « | ef chats. 8 affered to cede 
the part of their territory: neceſſary to its 
completion. The ſeat of the government 
certainly could not be better choſen : it was 
not only central, but was at a diſtance from 
al danger of being diſturbed by a foreign 
power, in any caſe of war; and was a ſitua» 
ton favourable for the erection of a great 
commercial city, with ample means of be- 
ing fyrniſhed with proviſions, and ina fine 
aud healthy ſpot. _ 

As the ſtates of Virginia __ Married 
14d an evident advantage in the eſtabliſh- | 
ment of the government in the place choſen 
by this law, they were active to forward 
| the execution of the ſcheme, towards which 
Virginia gave the union the ſum of a hun, 
fred and rNenty: mound dollars, and Ma- 
ryland, 


en eee eee, 

 ryland, ſeventy- two thouſand dollars. The 
Proprietors « of lands on the ſpot choſen for 
the new city had an intereſt ſtill more im- 
| mediate in the plan. They gave the Union 


the abſolute property of the half of the lots 
of which the city was to be compoſed. They 


alſo gratuitonſly ceded all the ground neceſ- 


fary for ſtreets and ſquares, with a reſerva- 


tion of eighty dollars to be paid for every | 
acre employed in forming public gardens, 


The lots remaining in the hands of individual 
proprietors, and thoſe that became the pro- 
perty of the federal government, were to be 
fo diſtributed that individuals and the go- 


vertiment ſhould equally divide the advan- | 


tage and inconvenience of the reſpective ftw 
ations of the ſeveral lots. 

In March 1796 the Congrefs paſſed a law, 
by which the eee ee were empower- 
ed to borrow, with the ſanction of the pre- 

ſident of the United States, the ſum of three 
hundred thoufand dollars, to defray the ex- 
pences of the eſtabliſhment ordered by the 
law of 1790, with proviſoes, that they ſhould 
not borrow more than two hundred thouſand 


dollars in the ſame year, nor pay more than 
'K 7 | z - fix 
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ſix per cent for the * that the ſums 
Wee ſhould be redeemable. in 1803 3 
and that the lots in the city belonging to 
the gavernment, not ſold, and deſtined to be 
ſo, ſhould be the pledge for the loan, and the 
means of. its re-payment, the United States 
undertaking to make good tlie deficiency, if 
there ſhould be any. The ſame law en- 
joined, the commiſſioners to make a return 
every fix months to the ſecretary of the trea · 
| fury of en of the bugs thus bor- 
rowed, - | 
The commiſſioners, therefore, 3 at 1 
diſpoſition a hundred and ninety- two thou- 
fand dollars, the donations of Virginia and 
Maryland; and three hundred thouſand dol- 
lars, the loan authorized by the Congreſs, 
independent of the produce of the ſale of 
lots, the property of the general government, 
which they were empowered to fell, with 
certain reſtrictions impoſed by the preſident 
of the United States. . 

The navigation of the pb was 
interrupted in many places below Cumber- 
land, to the diſtance of a hundred and ninety- 
two miles from the ſcat of the new city; 

but 
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| but more eſpecially at fifteen miles aboye 
was a leſs conſiderable fall. A company had 


and Maryland, in 1784, by the name of the 
Potowmack Company; with a grant of tolls on 


| extent of country, Which at preſent is con 


George - Town, where there was a great fall, 
and at a place ſix miles nearer, Where there 


been incorporated by the ſtates of Virginia 


different canals they had undertaken. The 
adoption of the ſcheme of eftabliſhing the foto 
general government on the banks of the Po- 4 we 
towmack; gave new activity to theſe under- | We 
takings, which had begun to languiſh, In * 
1795 the ſhares of this company, which at dran 
its eſtabliſhment amounted to five hundred, has. 

at four hundred and forty-four dollars each, 
were increaſed to fix hundred; and thus the if tber! 
company had the diſpoſal of two hundred beſide 
and feventy thouſand four hundred dollars iſ vat 
to improve the navigation of the Potow- ere 
mack. The. ſtates of Virginia and Mary- 1798, 
land were moreover. particularly intereſted btter 
in the ſucceſs of the company, by being pro- - : 
nn of a great number of its fhares. 0 
When the undertakings of this compan Wigs 
| ſhall be finiſhed, the produce of an immenſe 3 : 


veyed 
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reyed by land to Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
will find a more ample, ready, and leſs ex- 
penſive market through the means of this 
great river; and Federal-City will acquire 
new reſources both for its conſumption and 
is commerce, adding greatly to the natural 
advantages of its ſituation. — * 
The point of land which ane the 
potowmack from the eaſt branch, and which 
d within the ſite of the new city, is, at dif- 
ferent times of the year, not only difficult, 
but dangerous to double: and the Eaſt- 
branch preſenting the greateſt depth of 
vater, and the ſafeſt anchorage for ſhips, 
it hecame an object of importance to join 
the Potowmack to that branch by a canal; 
beſides, that ſuch a canal would be of great 
advantage to the new city. Two Totteries: | 
were authorized by the ſtate of Maryland, in 
1798, for the forming ſuch a canal; each 
lottery conſiſting of a hundred and ſeventy- 
ive thouſand dollars, of which a profit of 
| fifteen per cent, that is to fay, twenty-ſix 
| thouſand: two hundred and fiſty thouſdud: dol-. 
las, was granted to the canal. 1 1 
Such were the means emplojed "of the 
8 eſtabliſh-. 
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eftabliſhment of Federal-City, whoſe ſite exe 
_ tends more than three miles along the banks 
of the Potowmack, and the Eaſt-branch ; 
and includes four thouſand one hundred and 
twenty-four acres ſquare. OT 

In America, where, more than in any 
other country in the world, a deſire for 
wealth is the prevailing paſſion, there are 
few ſchemes which are not made the means 


of extenſive ſpeculations; and that of the 


erecting of Federal-City preſented irreſiſtible 


temptations, which were not in fact neg- 


lected. 
Mr. Morris was among the art to per- 


ceive the probability of immenſe gain in ſpe- 
_ culations in that quarter; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Meſſrs. Nicholſon and Greenleaf, 


A very ſhort time after the adoption of the 
plan purchaſed every lot he could lay hold 


on, either from the commiſſioners or in- 
dividual proprietors; that is to ſay, every lot 


that either one or the other would ſell at that 


period. Of the commiſſioners he bought ſix 


thouſand lots at the price of eighty dollars 


per lot, each containing five thouſand two 
hundred and ſixty- five ſquare feet. The 


con- 
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conditions of his bargain with the commiſ- 
| fioners; which was concluded in 1793, were, 
that fifteen hundred of the lots ſhould be 
choſen by him in the north-caſt quarter of 
the city, and the remaining four thoufand 
five hundred wherever Mr. Morris and his 
partners choſe to ſele& them; that he ſhould- 
erect an hundred and twenty houſes of brick, 
and with two ſtories, on theſe lots within the 
ſpace of ſeven years; that he ſhould not ſell 
. any lot before the firſt of January 1796, nor 
without the like condition of building; and 
finally, that the payment for the lots ſhould 
be completed within ſeven years, to com- 
mence on the iſt of May 1794 ; a ſeventh 
part to be paid annually—that is to ſay, about 
lixty-eight thouſand dollars yearly, the pur- 
chaſe -money for the whole being four hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand n Ng. 
The lots purchaſed by Mr. Morris from 
individuals amounted to nearly the ſame 
number, and were bought at the fame price. 
The periods for payment varied with the 
different proprietors, and are not of im- 
e in . e e nen Federal 
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The fale made to Mr. Morris was the 09 
one of like extent made either by the com- 


miſſioners or individuals. Expecting a higher 


price, the commiſſioners waited for a time 
when demands for habitations would be more 
numerous. The private proprietors acted on 
the ſame principle, and both one and the 

other, i in the ſale made to Mr. Morris, con- 
fidered. it chiefly as the means of haſtening 
the completion of the city, by the induce- 
ment he would have to ſell part of his lots, 
and ſo. augment. the number of perſons in- 
tereſted 1 in the rapid progreſs of the under- 


taking. Mr. Morris, in fact, ſold about a 


thouſand of his lots within eighteen months 


of his. purchaſe. The building of a houſe for 
the preſident, and a place for the ſittings of 
the Eougreſs, - excited, in the purchaſers of 
Tots, the hope of a new \Influx of ſpecula- 
tions. The public papers were filled wy 
exaggerated, praiſes of the new city; 
counts of the rapidity of its progreſs 3 
completion; in a Word. with all the artifices 


which trading people in every part of the 
world are accuſtomed to employ in the dif- 


_ of their wates, and which are perfectly 
known, 
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known, and -amply, pradhſed in. this, new. 


world. pe 47; eptiel + et 6 517 1 t 12 121111 21 1 14 — 


ickinſon,. two. — - 


DUTIPFY La J LW w and, Mr, * 
wen that had lately.arriyed from, Tod, and, 


both, with great wealth, General Howard, | 


Gengral, Hes, aud, wr three: n - 


Dpteh merchants, wege the perſons, who 
bought; the groateſt number of Jatsof Mr, 
Morris; but none more than Mr. Law, who 
purchaſed, four hundred and forty-five lots. 


| The loweſt they gave was two hundred and 


ninety- three dollars per lot or rather five 
| pence. fox. each ſquare foot, of, Maryland 
money 3 for all the lots, were not abſolutely, 
of, the ſame extent. Many of the lots ſold 


for fix, eight, and ten pence per, fanare foto 


the laſt comers, conſtantly . paying. a higher 


prices: and the fityation of the lots alſo mak 
ing a Aifference 3 1n their: value, i Some of the 
more recent purchaſers, in order to have one 
or more of the entire ſquares into which the 
whole, was. divided, or for other purpoſes of 
their ſpe 


the commiſſioners, paying at the ſame. rate 
tor. them. The bargains were, all clogged 


with the Ge 3 to build ; as that of 


Vor. III. 8 1 Mr. 


culations, made their purchaſes of 
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Mr. Morris. The number of lots fold in 
this manner amounted to ſix hundred. Each 
of the Pur rchaſers choſe his ground according 
to the opinion he bad l of its "general advan- 
tages, and of its being in a neighbourhood 
that would the moſt readily be filled with 

| Houſes: The nelg hbourhood of the prefi- 
dent's Hoke, f The Cab, of George- 
Town,” the Gans" of the Potowmack, the 
Polit, and the banks of the Eaſt- branch, | 
were the places chiefly choſen by * 1 
purchaſers: e e 

The "opinion- that the ground indie out 
for the whole city would ſoon be filled was 
fo general, and the preſident of the United 
States and: the commiſſioners were fo: much 
of the ſame: opinion, that it their "regulations 
they prohibited the cultivating any portion of 
the ground otherwiſe" than for gardens 3 or 
to build houſes with Tefs" than two nene 
x] or even tt build Houſes of wood. 

Theſe regulations were, howe' 4 + heel 
afterwards withdrawn and the original pro- 
prietors had liberty to incloſe and cultivate 
at theit pleaſure the ground they bad not 
diff 7 of. 4 


16 Lahn. 
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and intelligent ſpeculators of Philadelphia, 
_ purchaſed i large quantity of lots, 
under the pretencef of forwarding the builds 

ing of the eity; but more probably with the 
mal motive uf Hiſpoſing moſt ſecurely and 
advantageouſly of his acquiſitions, made two. 
lotteries for the diſpoſal of them. The 
principal lot of the firſt 'was'a handſome 
uvern built betweet” the capitol and che 
Preſident's houſs; valued at fifty thouſand 
 Gllars3-the three prineipal! lots vf the ſe- 
cond: were three houſes to be erected neat 
the capitol; of tho reſpective value of twenty- 
five thouſand; fifteen thouſand; und ten 
thouſand, dollars. Theſe” lotteries were 
made before the prohibitioꝶ of the ſtate” of 
Maryland to make private lotteries, without 
the authority of the legiſlature. They were- 


poworfully patronized by tlie commiſſioners, 


who conſidered them as'the'tneans of ad- 
vancing the building of the city. It appears 
that theſe! lotteries were attended: with the 
effect propoſed to himſelf by Mr.” odge, 


eee 
82 Oe. of 


"Mr; Blodget} one of the moſt confitenttls | 
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4 lots,- :ad::that; lie; was the only * 


not deceived in the tranſa ion. 


The ſperulations of Mr, Morris, and the 


{ſucceeding pute haſers, had: not the ſame vapid 
ſucceſs. After the- plau af che eity bad been 
for a While adinaredfor-its beauty; and mag: 
nificence, people: began tocpereeive that it 
was. too extenſve, oto& gigantic, for the 
actual eiten mſtances of dhe United States, 


d ievenicfor «theſe; Which; muſt follow for 


——— admitting that. no inter- 
vening accidents arreſted the progreſs of 
their proſperity. It vas ndiſeovered that the 
immenſe extent of ground marked out for 
the city would not beſo ſpgedily covered 
with houſes as Was expectizd 3 and every 
ꝓroprietor of lotacintrigued to get the neigh- 
vourhood: of his lots, firſt inhabited. From 


that inſtant the common intereſt ceaſed, and 


the proprietors became rivals: Each began 


46: build in his n quarter, with the hope 


-of-drawing. thither; the new-comers. Each 
Waunted of the advantages of that fide; of the 
oity where his property lay, and depreciated 


others. The e n were no m_ 
| fille 


ay 


S Fg eggs g gc &- 
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flled-5yith/the excellencies of F ederal-City, 

but: with thoſe of one gr other of its quarters. 
The commiſſioners - were net -altogether.; 
clear from this venal conteſt.ο we of them 
poſſeſſed lots near Geor ger Ipyng and if 
that had not been the caſe, thein habits! and. 
prejudiges: relative to the ęity: would: have 

determined their. opinion ag te the adyan- 
tage of beginning to build in one. quarter 
or another, . .and.. would not have per mitted 
them to remain indifferent ſpectatprscof the, 
emulation of the ſeveral proprietor s. 

FThbere were four eptincipal quarter a to 
which different intereſts: had dran the 
greateſt number of houſes. [The inhabitants, 
of George- Town, Who, had purchaſed. a 
geat many lots, in their neighbourhood, 
 mkintained: that a ſmall town already built 
was the proper ſpot to begin the new city, 
by facilitating and au gmenting its reſources. 
They boaſted of the port of George-Town, 


and repreſented the commerce already bes 1 


longing to the place as a favourable open- 
ing to the general commerce of the city. 
The proprietots of lots near the Point 


WN that ſituation to be the moſt airy, 
e * 


A 


* 
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| heblthy, and beautiful in the city; advan. 


banks of both rivors / and us being a central 


ſituation betꝭ / een the gapitof and the Preſi. 
dent's houſt / from each of which ' it was 


equally-diftangd 3 27 a7 


banks of this Potowmack; which are not ſe- 


cute in winter from ſhouls of ice; they de- 


_ cfied the Point, which, placed between the 


two rivers} was far from being able com- 
pletely” to enjoy the advantage of either; 


and boaſted of their own' port, becauſe of its 


great depth; and its ſecurity from ice, and 


from the moſt prevailing winds, Tbey 
vaunted of their vicinity to the capitol, 
which muſt be the common centre of af- 
faits; it being the place of the fittings of 
the Congreſs, and in which all the members 


JS - muſt meet, at' teaſt- onee: in the day, and 
from which their diſtance wes not . 


than three quarters of a mile. 

T be proprietors in the eee of 

the- rapitol tontended, that Federal-City 

5 1 . a ann: town; that 
the 


tageous to commeree, as it lay along the 


The proprietors of the eee con- 
temned the port of George-Town, and the 


2 
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ſhe. eſſential / paint was to raiſe, à city. for 
the. eſtabliſhment of the Congreſs: and go- 
vernment; that the natural progreſs was, 
firſt to build houſes round the capitol, and 
then to extend them towards the Preſident's 
houſe, which, although of a ſecondary con 
fideration, was nevertheleſs next; in impor» 
tauce to the capitol; and that every effort 
ſhould. be made, for the convenience of Con- 
greſs and the facilitating of public affairs, 
to unite, by a continuation of, ſtreets and 
buildings, theſe two principal points of the 
government. 12 A Atti! t Dead | 

: Thus each proprietor; ſupported with his 
arguments. the intereſts af the quarter, where 
the maſs, of his, property lay ; but he built 
notwithſtanding . with great caution, and 
With a, conſtant fear of ſome of 9 cl 


eee 205 


accuſed — the proprietors that; lay, at a di 
tance from, George-Town of paying an un- 
due attention to the completion of the Preſi- 

e, which was, in their neighbour- 


bool; 1 defigning, to eſtabliſh, the publie- 
84 | 5 offices, 


x — 
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offices there and. ebibſeati6hithy' to negled 
the capitol; In 'z word, of 'being partial to 
George Town to the injury” of i the” three 
1 quarters of the townu g 
Euch bf "theſe" opinions” relative to the 
ſpot af Which they ſhonld begin to build the 
city might find advocates; even among dif. 
Intereſted” people, - regarding” only the public 
advantage; but the publié advafitage was: no 
motive of any of the rival parties. Aue eben 
This ſtäte of things continues at preſent. 
The Prefideat's bouſe is ſifficictitly advanced 
to be covered in this year ; that wing e we the 


Capitol which"; at prefebr” begun (for the | 


Plan of that \edifice” is ſo ettenfive, that the 
| execution of two thirds oflit Has been aban - 
doned to ar indefinite period), friay, perhaps, 
be covered in during the' ſicocedit ear; 
and about a hundred and fifty houſes are 
, ſeattered over the vaſt furface'tra ced out for 
| "ho city, each of the "fur" contending quar- 
ters having frond thirty to forty, for tis moſt 
dern very diſtant from each other.” | © 
_ =) "The" publitity of theſe Elrcuinſtances is 
no doußt one of the *ptineipal hinrarices of 
en novefſion/of new adventurers, The fame 
29900 1 cauſes 
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Aer have checke the efforts of HbS) pre- 
ſent proprletors ; ar 8 whom Meſſrs. Mor- 
ris, Nicholſon, and Greenleaf, are moreover 
— — "the ſtate of their affairs, 
List Pieaben Where pröperty fr the ph. 
Wbt Gf their debts, and being in fact dif- 
i Rom making the "neceſſary advances 
retrieve their affairs, or even to fulfil their 
| conditions of their contract in building. 
Laſt yeat” they built, or began, forty houſes 
ö of briek, in different parts of the city. obi 
Prom the” concurrence 'of theſe circum- 
fliers, it is to be expected that few houſes 
will! be begun this year. This at leaſt is 
che general! apprebenſion of the perſbns moſt 
euer, an the growth of the city. Few | 
lots are at preſent ſold; there is more public 
Kean, but eſpecially more: Jealouſy among the 
bropfietore than any other diſpoſition; and 
theſe are not favourable to the proſpetity of 
the” new eſtabliſhment?” Federal: City Has 


who reluctantly ſee the Congreſs on the eve 
of departing from them; and even in many 
parts of the ſtates of Virginia and Maryland, 
bo r 8 er the ſums which the public ex- 

| penditure 


655 


alſo enemies in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, 


| 
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penditure 
| being eager, more immec 
0h SOVRDIAGE:; 1 any) et 
He who contemplates. the ſubject, SORE 
intereſt and paſſion, having caſt his eye over 
the limits, of this; great plan for a city, need 
not enter into the particular circumſtances 
that aggravate the evil, to augur unfavour- 
ably pn the promptitude of the execution of 
the plan, or even of its practicability. The 
idea of forming a city for the ſeat of the ge- 
neral government, having no dependence on 
auy of the ſtates, is at once grand and de- 
| _ lightful.. The ſite. of the city, as I have al- 
* ready obſerved, is well chofen; if indeed 
* it had not been more politic to place the 
| OCongreſs at a diſtance from a maritime city, 
to preſerve it from the real danger of the 
direct influence of commerce on its delibe- 


eious and noble but it is in fact the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the plan which 

3 the ee 0. better than a 
Ad 


9389 > >, 


| twenty- 


Will; Sraw do this point, each 
ately. to partake of 


- rations... The plan of the city is both judi- 


FF F F 
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| twenty-four, actes. 0M theſe, ſeven; hun- 
dred and twelve are allatted to. ſixteen 
ſtreets, ſeverally bearing the names of the 


ſixteen ſtates z, to other Lrreets of leſs. mag- 
nitude,.. ſquares, and public gardens., The 


acres. which remain, being the property of 
the original proprietors and the Union, con- 
tain twentyrthree thouſand lots of houſes, 
clufive, of three thouſand feet of lots ſet 
ide for quays, whoſe price -the commil- 
ſoners have fixed at ſixteen pence per foot, 
in the front, with about eighty feet in depth, 
me of which, bo very few in .nymber, 
The H is at the. diſtance of 0 one © mile 
and a half from the Preſident s houſe ; and 
three quarters of a mile, at leaſt, from the 
neareſt part of that quarter on the banks 
of the river, where the intereſts of com 
| merce will draw . merchants, if ever, they 
eſtabliſh themſelves in auy number } in this 
city, together with the different deſcriptions | 
of perſons depending on them. Excluſive 
of the inconvenience of the great diſtance 
between. the place where the Congreſs holds 
; „ its 
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Its fittings, and the preſident hätte, Which 
will be every day more ar it will require 


more than three hundred houſes to fill the 
interval, without extending the buildings on 
eltlier ſide. Houſes muſt alſo be built round 
the capitol, and round the Prefidetit's houſe, 


to ſu pply the neceſſaries of theſe eftabliſh- 


| ments. Thus, to eſtimate the houſes to 


make the junction between theſe two points 


= five hundred, would be to make the com- 


putstion too Tow ; and, after all, this would 
form only a- ſingle ſtreet, of which there i is 
bk even a ſingle houſe buflt. 


This quarter, no doubt, is a convenient 
reſidence for the members of Congreſs, and. 
_a'fit plice for the' building 3 a few ſhops and 

taverns; but it h not the ſpot on which 


either people: of bufitich in general,” or thoſe 
who prefer the moſt" agrecable ſituation, will 


be drain.” It is beſide the quarter where 
tlie rreſent” proprietors” have the leaſt in- 


ducement to build, the greater part of their 
lots being ſituated at a diſtance, and if the 


| interval is not filled, the communication 
| between theſe two important points will be 
impractieable in winter; for it is ſearcely to 


be 
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Two thouſand houfes would. not fill one of 


4 


dhe other quarters of this yaſt city, ſo as to 


connect it with either of the two principal 
points, the capitol, or the Preſident's, houſe: 
and if even any one of the quarters was filled 
up, the other. quarters, which the preſent 
polleſiors.: of, lots are deeply intereſted in 


quarter, that ſhould: be oompleted, as to be 

nothing better than ſo, many villages Por- 

un cut off from the t)] 
Cities have, indeed, in general commenced 


_ a ſmall number of houſes, to which | 


others have been ſucceſlively , added: but 
bete there ate two centres, at the diſtance 
of a mile and a half from each other. And 


ĩt is to be conſidered that this city ought to 


be already formed for the reception of the 


Congreſe, the Preſident, and; the foreign 
miniſters. It ought to be completed ſo far 


as to afford theſe, public characters the ac- 


commodations to which they are entitled; 
and which they will be the leſs diſpoſed to 


ſacrifice, 


— 
0 7 7 
. 


þe ſuppoſed that the government will: pape 
and light the; ſtreets at, their own, expence. 
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completing alſo, would be deſtitute of habi- 
tationge or would be ſo ſeparated. from the 
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Lierifite; as they have been accuſtomed to 


enjoy them im Philadelphia to the whole 


extent of which Americh is füfceptible. 
When it is ſald, as 1 hear it continually 
repented here,” that the actual reſidence of 


the government Will protmptly draw after | 


it all the accommo " neceſſary, it is 
forgotten that thoſe who are the members 
of this government, and their dependantz, 


little taken with the idea of this key-ſtone 
of the arch of federaliſm, will not patiently 
| ſee themſelves deprived, even for à while, of 
the moſt fimple* conveniences of life. And 
when perſons, paying little regard to the 
 cotivenience of theſe publie characters, rely 
on the faith of Congreſs, and expect to ſee 
the government tratisferred to Federal - City 
in 1800 they do not feaſon with more fore- 
0 ſight; $ for, even if that ſhould happen, which 
1 Se, but Which many doubt, that the 
government of the United States will be 
eſtabliſhed in Federal. City i in 1800, to diſ- 
charge the engagernents of the Congreſs, 
and in ſome degree to juſtify the public ex- 


penditure of money there, the general diſ- 


8 content of thoſe ho compoſt the govern- 
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ment would render this merely a temporary 
meaſure, which would be ſucceeded by! ſill - = 
more diſaſtrous effects than the continuation ll 
of the ſeat of the | government where it is. 


e 


ſpec ies of public Gini which u e par- 
. intereſts to the general welfare, or 
even to the vain-gloty of acecmpliming A 
great, national work. | bat are called cath 
venience, 'eaſe, and comfort; are hot perhaps 
exactly the ſame things" that receive thoſe - 
names in Europe; ; but "whatever extent the 
Americans give to theſe things, they eagerly 
embrace them, cleave to them, and will 
poſſeſz them at any price: and it muſt be 
acknow owledged, it would not be greatly EX= Wl 
4 aggerating the idea of comfort, to deſire to i 
de in ſafety from being plur d in the mud 
for Want of | pavern nents, or breaking one's 
neck for Want of lamps. And theſe muſt 
be wanting'in Federal-City for many years 
to come, from the too great extent of the —- 
plan, and the diſtahice between the two cen- | 
SOUP” 3%; — n. | | 
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30 6. in the eſtabliſhment of a city, 
t proprictors and the firſt inhabitants 


_ Hh Fi * 91 
heartil ly. concur in the ducceſs o of the. enter- 


603 #4 


prize. ta, this place. all the firength of the 


: 57 4 


community 1 is loſt. 1 here. is no comman 
effort, becauſe. the 5 of the ſeveral 
I individuals. axe xeally dit erent. ö "Thoſe who 
purchaſed , lots of the Fommiffto jones with. a 


"Ty Wo 


condition « of. building, Endeavour, to relieve 
themſelves from t. the condition. | The un- 
fortunate fituatio on. "of 1 e affairs of Meſſrs. 
Morris. Nichalſop, and „Greenfeaf, has, i in 
fact, relieved. them” from, Ie Thoſe who 
a purchaſed, ſhares from them: avail themſelves 
of. their incapability to ſue them, and. ne- 
gee. tl the condition of which thoſe. unfortu- 


1 4 


N men, are: Sar antees, to. the government. 
Ane debe a@ with more or les in- 
du gence. ;to..th the . Proprietors. of Jets, ſome- 


1 Sw 


"times waving,. and ome 5 b enforcing the 


24.59) ect 


obligation to build,” 
"the so or. ſeven, hu * ! lots 17 had fold, g 


they would not Yigl. more than the ſame 
number of brick e houſes, NS being 2. 
tered 
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tld" though the! great eukeht ef ihe elt 
bald 'contribute in uo important degweecto 
is'corpletion,” . ogg 236, en sd 
on the case ef a town -yrowing-iu the 
Une pot from motives of comtmefce t 
would naturally cotritnence ini the! quarter 
maſt cohvenient to trade, and would increaſe 


opus tages' were FO Each of use 
abitants, 'bavitiy v'complete intereſt in de 


| 1dyantages© the ftuntibn afford t rm 
a, ——— 
could Bot fait of ſuccef, snd meaawhile 
W afing ain of the/individuuls would 
| colittibute ti their patience. In Federal - City 
mt alt bs quite bthervriſe. It has hůö other 
baſe than the Union of the neg cont. 
if this foundation is not already deſtroyed, "is 

cannot” be deed," that It is at leaſt: — 
that! degtes 10 Erbite diſtruſt in all. ſpecu- 
tions that muff neſl on its ſolidity for their * 
Volt. III. | Tt 55 —_— 


8 >. rtr: THRQVEH | 


| ſheceſs: Commerce i is no more thee a ſe- 
ondary object in this city, and ſuch of its in- 
habitants as are engaged in commerce, are, 
for the molt. part, at -fach a diſtance from 
the quarter that is the ſeat of the govern · 
ment, that two er three large towns might 
Nand in ithe ſpace; between them. Tbe ma- 
jority of the members f Congreſs: will come 
to this city with a  diffatisfaQion to the plan, 
and a diſpoſitian to decry and exaggerate its 
defects. uch. among them as we may ſup- 
Poſe to he: inimical do. the federal govern- 
ment; and;capſequently,to.the eſtabliſhment 
of this place, will find. in, thy ęnormous pub- 
Lie expeneęs, already j re. and thoſe 
dil greater- iat muß hergafige. be incurred, 
8 an-ampla;field for their ogpoſition; 3 which 
ill, gainacceſſion of, pugabers from the in- 
_ bbnveniagee.$9; which, Alz Will. be fubjed. 
1 J. 4mpoſſible to, mern, the , influence 
which in every country, an „the world thc 
dempers und views! of, individuals have on 

public. Ant or if gyerlogked, it is miſe- 

os n UIKeS SLID hamag: nature. ne 
5 he wer, multitude of pow- 
erful reaſons, Bear 8570 Tan, to the 
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III opinion, 
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| opinion, chat the Vpion will, not remain un- 


ue. ſo many f lymptoms of its dif 


it is idle AQ, een 
arriys at the Se n HO tenth F. of 


AA roland event, which a th 2725 
ſand ci 2 um | ſtances 3 2y „ hafken, (hal 15 tak 
pens theſe Feaſony vich 


many; America who dell on them either 


from an e e of their ſolidicy. ora 


defre, of their, being verified, i is in itſelf an 
| obſtacle, to the growth of the city, without 
thoſe difficulties it otherwiſe muſt 3 exyan tet. 
From this combination of circu 

which I bave endeavoured. to detail a. a8 bey 
as. poſſible, no perſon can onelude, that 
F ederal- City, laid out and even begun as it 
| bs will ever reach that degree of improve- 
wept to render it even, a tolerable abode for 


| the kind. of perten for whom it was de- 
| bgned.,. 439574" <4 7 gy 


We are not to be fu iz that the au- 
thors of the plan gave it ſo great an extent, 


for jt is probable. it helonged to the dignity | 
20 deſcribe a vaſt plan which. 


Or ao r 
they left 1 t to time to fill up. n is im- 
e FO 


LEES 


eee number of years Thers, 
olution, 
. that Fetal will 


— — — 
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— a> AIDS — 
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68 et bbs 


pottie 0 Zehe et tb mY aſtoniſh- 


e the 25 1 e nl? prone 


Wen t 2 jth lter babe for- 
warded, 79 1 5 56 ef Eventi kad not inter- 
Eo in. Op "We'eatihot ſufficiently 
Vander, tf ix 55 ; Us nor apply their efforts 
to one poin nt > for > hue that" they did not 
Protec 7 encourage due Bt buildings by 
| e bätürdt aid r Gestge 1 785 Which, had 
they Töne Þt fer Vic ; ſtall as it 
125 W060 ff have been Inf Nuport 5 motive to 
ee e if the pbor 

pity Er, Editichenciiy Federal- City (inde: 


feen "of jb Treidufcls Bf George Town, 


ought (haves prevdiitel the Yomtaencement 
10 dings Tots to that towh, nb one place 
choſen for tie TEmtnencktmeént with 
| all of fuccefd. At preſeut the miſ- 
chief appears to me irreparable; at leaſt, 
Hitaf to the oſs which Erft avebirth to 
this: chai 7. r 6.0 o, > 
Vive *Bbddred” thalfahid* deere Hate a. 
77300 ad pendeln Uh itte part öf the 


able 4 plan 


AN c; alt home: {5 na be the walls, 
+ | timbers/ 


88 EN my 
v x R ny 4 8 ue 


— 
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e 
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A (eh hy 


«It 


in deem them Tay PEE TY 
wil Ley 4. ee iſons, © 28 
ogy fopntains, 0 > ook pn 94 


. 2 10 bl beiter 9 vel 10 39: (7: 1220 


doubt it 15 ible, even 


fi 19 & 21 
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| t, it i nothing 


A ende 600 ab ol 


= Aar aid 7 55 Lhe Ne 


| Fry rk es and; in. Day 
partially Abſerving. the; 1 Sen 7 nd, p 9 "A 


ices, of. t the. majority, of thoſe fi 1755 whom, [ 85 


5 1 5 . — 4 Was led , more than 


we ee 2h al panty between. the. oak 
T 3 i 6 


8 Fus 
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eb Hig NET his pe perth And time in clear 
155 and f Faul fling b arge 22 of laid, and 
+ "il he. pe perton who, 1 e £1 "with others' i in 
The cable t of 2 f ew Gty,” The for. 

_ 1 K 4 dul) by Collecting round 
im 1 nymbe 14 falle 0 hom it! is his 
9 85 to o Tal Ris abc t "low | price, and 
. i Prof E ify 'of Coürfe he contributes, 

00 A 40 Tor Hi pürpoſes x good 
broke; 25 his ids. In conferring be- 


12 03 92 
= on others, ie inEreaſes Kis own welfare 
33.3 


and d hap ineſs ; ies: rd £fold" na 
ben off Fg 18 0 8 ids tf at h AR 
5 til = his own efſion, b by t the he Hei 2hbour- 
| = bee — Ke bas Ig ground 
1 


The TONE: nes bf others 18 the proper 
Rnd gs . K. ce b n 1 
ds £1 muftiplict 5 55 occa- 
ſions hp good without  inj ufy melt, 
I. 5s fo fie 5 57 8 Rs 1 Weender 
| Every ,inflai inftan Aden ts alſd 
turned to * "itt — tagt; "IO à ſer- 
| vice be renders, a plellbrs he Arch, to his 
colony and no expence Judiciouſly applied is 
prejudicial t to his fortune; on the cotitrary, it 
„ Augadenth, f pid wealth: 18 hk co⸗ 
| | ony 


wo mg © mean , , , , 


Ahle it is ſübject, 


ſequentih atefig 
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T 


eaſes, wiote wealthy ſettlers preſent : 
thertiſelves, and his lands ſell at à price he 


 coilld not have procured without the pre- 


vious exerciſe of his benevolence. When 
nd colony has made & ſtill greater rogreſs, 
the produce of lands formerly waſte, is anew ew 
aid feal ſource of wealth to) the ſtate to 
and a new mäàſs of pro- 


His 
condition is at once"! noble and delightfal. 
He Hves ind the midſt of huſbandmen, con- 


ductions for merchants tid conſumers. 


men of the puteſt mauners 
and" difpefitions, the furtheſt removed from 


vice Vf any abfong”the"bumatr ſpecies. He 


is beloved and eſteemed And all theſe en- 

joyriſents he Cbtnmatids in a mort period of 
tittie,” and owes them all to himfelf. If be- 
fore the commencement of his enterprize 
he Was virtuous, he is become better by 
the very means he employed to enlarge his 
fortune. His beärt is improved fimply” by 
the contemplation of the good he has ef- 
fected. In a word, he is more happy than 


ever. There are many examples of this 
7 Kind in America! and"amorig the moſt emi- 
nent of them is Captain Williamſon of Ge- 


1 t 4 neſee, 


\ 


648 2 War, desen aon 


neſee, who by an undextakix 
Nope. oc BTR 
en inn, Jn ch. wa 
VN:  aotalovond wid Jo. 5-1 rs hog 
2 .be abe contrary. who, s engaged i 
iſhment. of 3: nem city, can rarely 
cone to himfelf the e the enter 


pen of. them... —— penn 


he.ceceives. on bis eſtate are of no advantage 


to him. They. are even hurthenſome, as 
they popupy the ſpace chat he wiſhes to fil 

with others, whoſe, wealth waz advance his 
fortunes, ;Bangxolence; ig bnjſhed from his 
ee PO Poe Sl tos of his 


jngereſt. . Af thoſe ; calcylations induce him 
it is to ere 


43V<TBSy ſhops, m open hilliard-tables, and to 


create lottepics 3 in a. ward, 50 furniſh the 
N W diflipation and pleafure—that is t0 
=, means, of prodigality and vice. 4 
| bs as. theſe that drawcrowds of 
 inbabjtants, to,citics, and without them cities 
Will never be Senke, When, this adven- 


].tpxer ſees his cit ee n : 


= 4:4 842 
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s only to ſet a-conflift [of -intereſts, t con- 
template jealouſies daily ariſing, and enmities 
making good their: footing. ': And when, at 
length. after veam of innumerable vexations 
and inceſſant anxiety, he has gathered in- 
habitants th the extent he: propoſed, ha. has 
only drawn round him rivals and opponents, 
fare uf ſocicty.: He may have inereaſed his 
wealth, but he will not have added one to 
the number of bis benevolent: ſentiments; 
and even ſuch ag he might have had be- 
fore the xontmencement. of his undertaking 
wil be defaced by the ſpectacle he, was 
obliged ta witneſs, and the injuſtice to which 


he was. ſubjected · - If his mind is not wholly 


corrupted, d will be the” refidence of re- 
morſe i hut more probably: his heart will be 
hbardened. It is to be ſeared, that ſome of 

my friends will laugh- at my mode of, vie w- | 
ing theſe; things,” but; they. have my. ſenti- 
ments in their native cles. If, in the 
compariſon: I have drawn, I had contem- 
plated: the founders of Federal-City;, my 


1 new city whujd have been more 
diſguſting, | 


650 mais rlmovor HT" 


diſgufting, but would _ have been the lefs 
JO” 209 i iu Si. Atblgs Wit 
- F have Watediag aire: to /ndbenlative to 
Federal- City, although what I have ſaid on 
the fubject has already run to 00 great a 
length. The number of its inhabitants is at 
preſent very inconfiderable; and they are fo 
ſeattcred, that if they were leſs occupied 
with their ſpeculations, ribalry, and hatreds, 
they could ſtill form nd ſociety. : They viſit 
like people in the country, living at a diſ- 
tance from each other. The tradeſmen and 
| Iabourers for the moſt part reſide at George · 
Town, where the inhabitants of the other 
quarters are obliged to ſend for almoſt all 
_ neceffariey. The few ſhops' that are in the 
_ heart of Federal-City are miſerably provided, 
and exceſſively dear; and the workmen are 
the very refuſe of that claſs, and neverthe- 
Tefs very high in their demands. Proviſions 
are furniſhed almoſt by chance; and this is 
10 abſolutely the caſo with reſpe& to but- 
chers meat, eſpecially beef, that during the 
fix days I paſſed there I never once ſaw any. 


are . „ time to time from 
the 
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mew Fee gba . Yor Veen. 
In Rr 0 0 KW oj Bf te" ob- 


Kurer pa 2 1 2 Whele 1 bod pro- 


SA Ml d neee 
The ſtone of which the capitol Aid pre- 
fident's houſe are built is extremely white, 


and the working 19 Ielnent; but I do 
" admire e 15 itecture e of thoſe. uild- 


ton Wa pedleg bf te, and 
715 "ie i , A ul 


14 Ren f from 5 
K iche ee diſtag 88 4 


8718 
2 he Gity ci 


e city are 40 arcs of fine fins mündl. N 


Loy 170 7 die wn veins; and ulld a 


quarry of flate, Lime: ton is bund Hear 


A rb sek il at the diſtante "of fixty 
| tiles ubd de E eit. ne inferior age 
Hon, 'on the 'Potowthdck to the Eat. 
barg, for” the yn of whith'the firſt 

tottery' . ak prelebt thawing, is hot yet be· 
gin 7" Put thi Wörkmen have orders to af- 
dle fab in Cöftirebcement Ui môath. 
To Hill erecks paß through the eity⸗ the 
Vater frear which may be conveyed to any 


part, Rds which is called Be retreth, has 
C 2; FRETT | z 
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8 . nn Bm whe * 
amounted, to 314864 dollars in 1792, to 


348,539 dollars; in, 1703, to 304,637 dol- 


Lars zin 17045 to 128, | lars in 1708, 
t6,196,790.dollars; and in 1700, to 4 15 
A | 1 ya un, 2 form the 
gbief. articles of port 

Towns it. re-exp orte ſn 
duanfity of foreign articles, and i is even com- 
eren ind ia other pork 2 better 


mar kets 
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nirkers mveh of e 'merchandize-brought 

pe. in its veſſels; Its importi ha ve 
a6 Gerd: in 10% the value of them 
artioviſtes 6 994878 della in 1708, to 
67. 00 de arg in 1794, to 130,904 dollars; 
in 17 
w 20,198 della. The ſhipping ir employs 
in its foreign trade, is at preſent about 2,500 


tons z und in its ent trade me 


mund tünsz. Doch 


l The aumimution of the nas ane 


is one of the cauſts of the decay of its com · 
merce: ih 1792 it exported 9,444. hogſheads; 
ind m 1708 no more than 2,401. But ſpe- 
nd inthe lots of Federal - City is a more 


2 


turned a great part of the capital of the mer- 


in the bank of this town, which were 
held by inavy of thoſe merchants, have fallen 
through "the" {ame cauſes from "forty dollars, 
their briginnt price; to thirty. This batile, 


cftabiſhi&"by" the name of  Colultbic Bank, 


lud originally u capital of 406,000 dollars, 


2 55 N . 
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68, to 188,36 dellre ; and in 179, 


powerful: Cabſe of that decay. They have 


chants' into chat channel, and conſequentiy 
diverted it from? the" trade of the place. 


| Urided Hes des besagte, Th e. 


In = Bruges ors ů — 1 es worm — 


— — ——— — IE — — 
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generally diſpoſs.of their cat 
from Europe. Ib 
| expect eto ſee itheixe trade evi from the 
completion of thebtMo nals of, the 


6+ 2 e eee 


tal-was avgtpented With 459,080 della, by. 
| an«aR; ok; che. legiſlators; of; Macyland'io-its ts. 

uc feffion«//it- is Hd in. the famey ſer· 
ices . all the, Stb decke of America, 


The hates it has ip gireulation are far the 
malt part gi he vn of a dollar,, and they 
are current at Alexandria, and al the weſt- 
ern pants gf. Marylandbas fat as, Baltimore. 
The ſtores of Gearge-Lown arg,uſually. 


1 from Baltimore; it is at that port 


that the ſhips! belonging to George-Town 


8s in returning 


chants of this place 


large 
and; little ifalls, of the. Potowmack,: the re- 
maindeb of the, aavigation. of that river. be⸗ 
ing; cleared-from gbſtagles. ::. They then, ex- 


benz fo be the medium- af exponting the pro- 


duce of. the cquntricy: watered byrthe Potow- 


mack and the river that: fall into it, which 
dat preient can be; conueyed to Gecrge- Toun 
only-by; land, at high à price as the con- 


verancg f them to, Baltimore, hich from 
45, ſituation has the advantage. of the towns 


eee ater chere the 


TY) | * ice 
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| Price c of the carriage, of, flour by lagd i is three if 
dollars, per barrel: it „will be or ply phe _—_— 
lings and fix. pence by. water. . e Li 
tage. will be commyNieated ed alſo to the a8. 
branch 3 in Federal Ci City, and Alexandria. ar 
The merchants. of George-Town. perſuade 
themſelyes, that they will. reap. the greater 
. of che benefit of theſe, navigations. 
ing placed the firſt; 0 the route of thoſe 
who wall. bring their proc luce from the coun=- 
tries ME FF. city, and being provided with 
| 0 o receiye _890ds, at will be, A 
faving 25 . and time, in veſſels com- 
ing down the river, to diſpoſe of their car- 
goes. at George- Town. 1 They aſſert, that 
the port of this place, chat is to ſay, the part 
of the tiver that may be converted to that 
purpoſe, will pe a 2 nu umber of veſſels 
with ane 990 5 and th. he, d: danger from ſhoals 
of ice, which they do not deny to exiſt 
during two months, th bey "obſerve, 1 may be 
ayoided by veſſels uſing th the  Eaſt-brapch. for 
nes TE | 
41 25 ita ts 6 of of the he of the Eaſt- | 
ranch truſt to t e depth and ſecurity of their 
river, to draw all the commerce of the place 


| E | | wo 


— 


- *”  thavius thaoven 
eſelbes; an tha 0 not doubt, that 


even 1 mefcharits” " Gedrge-' Pau will 


- ſoon, find the advantage, and remote "there: 
They are Techre from the ice dei ; and. the in- 


terior canal between the Potownilick and 


. them m, hen e ne, urs * 


that e 1 aht of the ad- 
vantages of the navigation of the Potowinack 
through the'canal, they have, thibreo reover, the 
advantage of a commerce louig efta ſtabliſhed 
and that is daily increafing—an' alvantage 
that is "not to be counterdalaticed by the dif- 


i ference of five miles” more of: failitig, which 


cannot deter veſſels from pi > ding to the 


| market, where they « can both fell and buy to 


I 2 „ ih 141 Ve 210 17 


9 advantage. 2 


> W will ſhew which of theſs thire plate 
Ae ef tk the greateſt truth. 1 think the 
arßutdent i. in favour of Alena. 
. George -Towu there is a a yery hand- 
ſome ſmall Catholic college, mi i s 
private dopationy and ſubſc iptions. © 
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pak Ls-oprEE poromtkbe, IS 


bog. dai; 10 yiiosup comm un Ze 


„Han- Efulf68"thidt'1- made b che 7235 

bade me ah dppbftUity bf fring the candlb, 
which are forming for the urpote oF ayo 105 
ig ter) d re Mis i een the 


Potptbmack Comp . PR ed f = 
A va F lt alioy Ken f it M 4 alle 


— ocRugtti : föbr Ats den Vi t 
big blaced at ia appel extrethity; Selbe. 8 
| eff” down tlie "river: The hafter kaff | 
ile hot ſtriktiy flick f bit the water 8 für. 
feichthy checked and ardatzec I ae | 
to tender the navigation im pfücticable 2 fd | 

che Bete W met l dee e 
che Haller falls, at 4 place When re — 
towitiack” 4 Wikre to a makro p ALE | 
reren inbüftain, 4 bridge bas bee! ors 
etected, of the” faitie Kind" THe bridge bf 
Merrymack; her. N ewbütylport; in Mai : 
chuſetts : the ſame architect was emp 819 ed 
in boch. Pls bridge ee ke eee 2 
e hun fc ind twenty feet in the thi * 
K sd Abit Ge Hedshete; becauſe the pec opt 89 
Vol. „ DU u in a 
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in this place have no knowledge of the arts, 
but is qndged, Sifguſtipg-for; its. heavineſs, 


having an immenſe quantity of timber and 
in ſg} on it, that vguld have been 


ed in Eurepe, a. 5 Winner pun of 
5 the © cxpence... Hide 304.008! ea: | 
pe canal of the greet fac js alſo finiſhed 


execptivg. the loghs, which, arg to be ten in 
an 12 4 The Meier of the, falls themſelves 


- * * my 


. the, —_ x — the,caval, to the. Jower: end 
| 1 0 s feet. To make ſome uſe of 
: 32 al in its preſent ſtate, till ihe locks 
7 gag e maſſes of earth 
are let ta, check. the „Tap! i ty, of the water; 
N s propped 10 the place where theſe are, 

the barrels. 50 of V flour, and hogſheads of 


2 14. * 


| 4p. — U 4 5 2 are, the .princip al. articles 
-— — t down, th e. river, Are rolled down. an 
We ed plane made. of wood (for this tem- 
| 520% uſe). to veſſels that wait for, them 
Ie 28 42521 nis Irmfit BH 17 4 
yon Pee WES fall ol the . 1s 
Lin . 8 and, deſerves tp he viſited by all 


who. e de ene 4 bur if 
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the r has ſeen that of Niagara, he 
will not be ready to compare ee with ; 
ho ſublime cataract. 
The fall of the Potowmack i is Aut half | 
2 mile acroſs; it preſents a very fine ſight; 
and the effect of the rocks, with which the 
country every- where abounds, adds greatly 
to its beauty. The inhabitants of its vici- 
nity employ fragments of theſe rocks for the 
foundation of their houſes, ſome of which 
indeed are entirely built of them. On the 
other ſide of the Potowmack, from the 
ſmaller to the great falls, the banks, though 
not very well cultivated; are deere . 
abound with fine ſituations. 
Thel ſtate of Maryland 3 is at preſent ok 
a along the banks of the river from 
George -Town to the bridge. This road is 
made in a very excellent manner, and will 
be pleaſant when finiſhed; it however ap- 
peared to me to be a little too narrow. The 
workmen employed in it are paid eleven 
dollars per month / with: their board; they 
are white men, and generally Iriſhmen, 


and new. comers Almoſt every year a 
„ Uu2 veſſel 
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veſſel filled/with Irish n 1 at 
George» Town. god: b: O1! 
Bricks are made at. os Das and 
| Federal Gity, dndraverfold for fix dollars per 
thouſand:'t Lime: w'mtoprefent? fold: for four 
dollars iper Barrel las lime · ſtone is found in 
abundancbpIt i expeRted that when the na- 
vigatioh nal be emtirely open, _— 3 of 
linie Wilrlbe reduced te one baff. | 
mm: pe eat . vers rate of 
Mont&dmety3n Marflafd;'s: he population 
of this een atmountsitowzighteer thouſand 
ſoatlyy! ef4:WHieh/thete! ave! more than fix 
cheuſand Alves. It is Iparatecd from the 
county | :of Prince George i by Nor t creeł. 
Thus Alf ehe new 'part of the city: belongs 
to this latter countx, and; ' by en 
of che law relativb to this ſubjoct, will con- 
tirueb tis betong'to It All the government of 
the Unted ; States is e * at 
: AC: 09: 8091's of 02-5m 07 6215 4 
9313 . 518 11 1m. bayolgimoe ©: Ez 
5 211 fc 555 W EAW. 112 124 _ I 
chin row üs noten in. 
Alt: pa as ai paſſed at — 
u VU _— 
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ITefded with Mr. Law. - Eaft yearhe very 
moch ihre ſed his domeſtic felicity by mar- 
tying un amiable woman; who unites ach 


eompliſtments, ſweetheſs of manner, and 


a chatming figureg to 4 ſound undetſtanding 


* 


and all the qualities that bynreWite e make 5 


the married life happy. vo" 165 £3 "br 
"F'canner,' Newbee feticitne Mr. "PRA" on 


the ſpecularion whieh induced him] to pur- 


chaſe al humber of Tots in this ne bity,/ and 


to chooſe it for the place of his reſidence. 


It appears to me, that he might have made 


a more prudent and fortunate uſe of the 
great property he amaſſed by many years, 


toil'* in India. He enters every my” more 


deepty into the cneerns of this tity] withe 
out being Able Hincercly tb predict lis ſuctefs. 
His Fortune is ſupefior to the greateft for- 


tunes It Atherica; and he might have ved 


on WWW e benhbs Wich lebens happy 
HitilelE/and making others ſo. His tem as 


which i& firleene} Hilthane, and generous, | 


qualifed Him for that mode of Re; not- 


withſtanding which, he has wilfüliy'plunged 


hirtrſelf into“ A yt -öleares: and all tlie 


onentions of this diſtracted city, ich not 
r o : | only 
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only prevent the enjoyment of his fortune, 
but even endanger it. He is not himſelf 
very confident of ſuceeſs, and he is far from 
- being avaricious; but his ardent temper is 
continually deceiving him concerning the 
iſſue of the unfavourable circumſtances 
which he cannot overlook; and every day 
his obſtinacy on this ſubject increaſes, con- 
tinually leading him to/new-expences in this 
vexatious ſpeculation. I fear he wiſe not be 
ſo foctunate AE: 5 Wee Huge to be. 


IF K 


I went by water from Federal - City to 
Alexandria, which is a diſtance only of ſix 
miles. The Potowmack, the whole way 
from one place to the other, is two miles in 
breadth; and its banks are well cultivated, 
and covered with a con ſiderable number of 
bpbauſes, The Maryland ſide being more 
"elevated, preſents a finer acpeck. A ſocceſ- 

ſion of ſmall hills and beautiful vallies, inter- 
ſected with, ftreams, and having clumps of 
trees, and even pleaſure- grounds, ſcattered 
VP, and down, Sive it a mary lively appear- | 
ance. 4 
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aueel The oppoſite ſide belonging to Vim! 
ginia is not abſolutely flat, but the ground? 
does not riſe except at 4 diſtatice' from the 
river, and not in the ſame degree as on che 
Maryland ſide. Itt however: dees not want 
proſpects which are charming. Alt is in go- 
ing from Alexandria to Federak City chat 
the traveller has the beſt view-of this cou. 
try. The eye is not loſt, as in the other: 
route, in the iminenſe extent of the Potow- 
mack'; which, continually enlarging, leaves 
nothing to be ſeen at length but the hori- 
20 In this paſſage the country cloſes till 
the. proſpect is bounded by the cliain of 
mountains | whictr;form the falls at fitteery: 
miles diſtance; and in the intervening ſpace, 
the! eye reſts on the ſloping ground" deſtined 
for the ſite of Federal. Cy, and where al- 
ready there is a. ſüfficient number of houfes 
to orñament the ſcene. The mountains on 
the ſide of Maryland and Virginia; which 
decreaſe in approaching the Cheſapeak, con- 
ſequently riſe; and, enlarge on the view: in 
proceeding the other way. The diviſion of 
the:waters af the Potd / mack aud the Eaſt- 
branch; made by the point of mn which 4 is 
6 N u 4 | TS 


* 


opinion ane; even, prefer 


ge 5 TAGS 16 senen by 


thei fits: of: Fedecal-Citysrin-ap et tht. 
= lcaſts nher ;atteption. and whoſe grandeur D 


deduQs.nptbingifrom its he tis un- 


ing the ſtate; em bow ajich can my 
ingehf that woltdelightink Ck; the . 
ſage on that river in :chechighlands. 


esrhis eee eee wks 
ol iberrings appear on the eoaſts of America, 
ald in the wivars coomu 


umunitating. with the 
ſa. ade wesen e creek a 


number af geople emplayetb in fiſhing for 


them. with long nets, which they drag fer 
While and then, drawoſtheextremities to- 


C3 13 


getber. There :is ſoldotu aldtaught at which 


they do mot tale thouſahds. The greater 


past of. them are [inſtantly aſtred. There 
is an .1mmepſc ſcanſumiptibm n cvery part 
of America of this ſpocies of food. Freſſi 
herrings ſell hare for four dollars à thoufand. 5 


Sturgeoniis alſo very plentiful: in the vivers 
of this country, but I do not: think it is as 


good as ae — 


15, 


98 


queſtionahlysmong thei figeſt;Fiewsithat are 
to he: ſeenion anyriνο,, EH dogs, not, hows; 
ever, make ime. ſatget.thoſs oli North River, | 
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i-beyegd Wiieottipartſnt "th KinSfotheft 
tw Virginia, afid ihdeed is ainong the”. 
fineſt of the Umted Stäteb: It ſtands Un 
bal! praitt, elevated“ However à few beit 
above" vers art I 4s ndt to be icbch 
Wbdsd Wich ie Gatef. Teils tow! GHR 
was begun about thirty Mars fiide, 3g "butt, 
on #reallartþlat” 'Jtreets fulfcithity wide 
iitekiscr sach "orher" al right” angles; and 
Faces ſquirts ad för ite beauty, corn. 
net niſd Alubrity - Almoſt all the Haufss 
ä and“ iv athtulls are of briek. : Although alt 
the buildings have not an bea o 
nag ifi; alf are cbtivenient and neat; 
aud the -Böüfes äfe bf t two ſtofles, The 
qvays Are large und Cominodious, aud Lxteh! 
on Ahü-RWaf every Mi... 
This town increaſes ver y rapidly,” owing 
tothe" Aoutihing Nate" el its cotnnieiee, 
which. ng Goubt, will Bel ſtinr in proved by 
öpemig Uf the Hayigation of the | Pot: | 
mack BORE ONE . 3 3o or: 

It is maintained by many bf the” ie. 
tarts r Federal. C- that the quays. 5 g 
Katldria ale hot ſo ſafé for Mippibg 
those oft the Kall bfaüeh, being more . 


: LY ; | | F poſed 
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poſed to thoals; of Ga fall veſ⸗ 
ſels, deſcending the Potowmack, and paſſing 


through, the canal, will not venture again 


into the; Pot W. 
Ale 


4 


' 


as far as Alexandria. 


This opinion is not that of the merchants of 
pdria FL who beſide, would very little 


raiſe; the Prices of flour, which boats. would. 


by land, and the, carts which bring them 


conſtantly ; arrive in great numbers. 


Alexandria carries on a —.— trade 


The popplation of this. town, amounts to 


ſituated. a 


bay of Cheſapeak. 


„ 


F 


* 
* * 

* 5 + 1 as + 
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| nearly five thouſand. ſouls, of which, there 
are about eight hundred black flaves. It is 
it the diſtance of a hundred. miles 
from the ancath of the Potowmack, in the 


25 


The value of the exportation as Alexan- 
gria amounted in- 1701 to 381,242 dollars; 
in 1702. to 836,908; dollars; in 1793, to 


812,889 


bring down the Potawmack, if they were 
even obliged to reload them in larger veſſels 
at the canal. .Hitherto they have received 


the, produce of the upper. paris of Virginia 


with the Weſt-India iſlands; 5 andi alſo ſome 
with E Zprope. The price of flour here at 
| preſent i is fix dollars and a, half per barrel. 
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$12,889 Jollars; in 1795, to 948,400 dol- 
lars 1 and in 1796;ta more 128 1,100,000 
Aenne | 
There. is a bank at ee and it is 
the only one in Virgiia. It was eſtabliſhed 
in:December-17g2 by an act of the; legiſla+ 
ture. Its original eapital was 130,000 dol- 
lars, divided into 750 ſhares, of 200 dollars 
8 3 By a law paſſed in December 1708 
was authorized to augment its capital by 
pron addition ee e divided N 
1750 he ſhares. „3 
This bank, which was eſtabliſhed: on -the 
ſame principles, and for the ſame purpoſe, 
aslall the other banks of America, makes a 
dividend: from four and a half to fe per 
cent half-ycarly. It ilſues notes to the value 


of a dollar, which are current throughout 


all, Virginia, at George Town, and even 58 
the: maſt part in Maryland. 0. ann 5 
The eſtabliſhment of a bank at Richmond 
was authorized by the legiſlature of Virginia 
in December; 17 92c¹ Its capital was to eon- 
| CIO dollars, in ſhares: of 200 dol- 
ee but — not n i 
a | JOURNEY 
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JOURNEP: FROM: FEDERAL-<CFF * 10 
i112 BALTIMORE. di 
213i bis niborolh 18 PETR Di h 
„ Thilcbuntry from Federal. City to Bla- 
denſhutgo is beautifula that is to ſayʒ nature 
deſignecb ir to be ſuch, by the cform, and 
meltiplicity ofs the ſchallchilis with wich it 


_ cultivatad asi in moſt other places! Bladenſ- 
burg is h fan; vlllgge decently, built; where 
there is a, place for inſpecting of · tobacco 
 kttlecuſed ut preſent; / anid a ſchbol ſof con- 
Gdergble vcpittatiolmm il I the country: Bla- 


denſburg is-fituated on tlie upper part of the 


Eaſt. ra noh, At the ſpot where it begins to 
be. na vigahle : Net. far from onel of the 
ftreamwwhick falb into that river isla fine 


ſpiug of mineralcMaterzo which. is deparated | 


from the bed of theitreain only by a ſlip of 
Jand:fdurſbr-five:feet in breadthlc-it> 87] 
From BladenſturgitocBaltimorsthe/ coun- 


trywis everj«where: billy; C ànddoften not 


unpleaſing::to the ſighte It (is ed with 
ode but of aN IE Kin d and which 
is permitted .to remain” "only for want of 

TAMA | hands 
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is. covereda:- Phi growiftss podrp atid as ill 
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bands th, [clear che ground,i os, aher; lor 


wang of. capitals to enable the proprietors to 
empleo /tha negroes on it. „ U n boling ; 
It is faid that the ground. is better at ſane 
miles! diſtance from the rand. 2 At; Van ville 
the price of land. is from ſix to twelve dol- 
lars per acre. It produces from ſexen to 
eight buſhels of corn j from cwelxe go fifteen, | 
of Indian wheat ;, from ten #9! t Welxe, of 
barley; and twenty of oats, becauſe. thus.la@t 
kind of; grain is ſowam or the f beſt, land! 1 
received: ſimilar information at Spurxies, 

twentyoßve miles farther ou. b 

At eight or ten miles fram-[V.anville 1 
paſſed, the two branches ef the; Potukent, 
Whieh. are there very narrow. and Over 
which are thrown: wooden bridges: the 
worſt and moſt dangetous I ever a]. The 
| weſteraicbranch : ſeparates/- the/;-county,. of 
Prince George from! that of: Ann; Arundel. 
Not far from theſe two ſtreams are the iron- 
works of Snowden; tid a flating-mill. The 
country abounds with ores, which is found 
o dhe ſurface, as wdlb as in tlie bowels of 
the earth. and in all-the-fireams. The Pa- 
e, achich lies heteen Seurtien a Bal- 
93155 4 . | timore, 
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dadibjiar* Abbe miles from "the left "It 
is not ore than thirty" toiſes in breadth. 1 
paſſed it in an excellent ferry-boat, which i is 
_ dragged over by the help ef à rope. At this 
ferry the Patapſko ceaſes to be navigable; : 
and here,  conſequetitly,” according to the 
cuſtem of the court 7ithere i is 4 place for 

the inſpection of *tobaces.” It has à ſmall 
Anlage but around it, which is caled Elk 

Lager landing. e 401907 bs: 

It is on the ' Patapſts that Baltimore is 


built, or rather on an arm of that tiver. 


| The mouth of the harbour is not more than 
two hundred toiſes acroſs, and is conſe- 
- quently eaſy to defend. A fort is erected on 
_ ſmalheminenee at the point of land which 
ſeparates the harbour from tlie river. It is, 
like all 'works of the kind in America, 
poorly vonſtructed ; but a little labour and 
hm pn would render won er to be. 


A ii S16 e755 G 35:7 n t 
r ons 2” BALTIMORE: - MIO he e. 
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: FouddBalttimies 3 rugs RR Was 
| Bere diſt year- Sevtralo quae whivh>were 


only nad agl ſome xveni[no'iraore- than 
2 0 projected, 
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projected. were entirely fniſhedy and large 
and handſonie warehouſes of brick entirely 
built from the ground: In every quarter of 
the town buildings increaſe; and there is an 
air Wee s _ yy e the 
Whole. n 51 1E ble: ine 1 
There ak no „e built at preſent at 
Baltimore, for the ſame reaſons that put a 
ſtop to the building of veſſels in other parts 
2 al ang and Virginia. Baltimore has, 
twithſtanding, Joſt in the courſe of the 
ark great many ſhips at ſea. This port 
continues to trade to the Weſt- Indies; and 
ſome of the merchants engaged in A 
eommmeree ha ve not been unſucceſsful. | 
The value of the exports of Baltiabre i in 
1791-1 arnwunted. to 1,576,588 dollars; in 
1702, to 21,843,223 dollars; in 1798, to 
3,084, 543 dollars; in 1794, to 3,312,209 
dollars; in 1704, to 5,3 42,05 1 dollars; and 
in 1796, to rome than s, 300, ooo dollars. 
But that this aſtoniſhing; increaſe in the ex- 
portation of this port- may net be exugge: 
_ rated, the augmentation in the price of tlie 
produce of the Weſt· India iſlands muſt here, 
as in eyery other part of Anierica, be de- 


1 —— 


Are n merchants; herb as rich e thoſe of 
Philadelphia. Thie fbmunq of this town 
are i in 4heir infancy. Luxury id not only 
leſs in iodividualen init: is leſs general, 
I am told that the number of corn-mills 
| Ae ien ten miles round Baltimore ex- 
Ceed ſixty; Stine chat I ſaw near the town 
wene as handſert, upon as large a Ong and 
r eee eee ee, Is 1: 10 
There are:two!banks at Baltimore. 0 ne 
: a branch of thesbane of che Lnited States; 
he othar is ln bank belonging to te town, 
which. was i in n 7914 by a law 


of this Itates with mcapitab of/ three hundred 
thouſaud dollars. The ſtorts of altimore 


Fartake withePhilaglelphia ih fupplying thoſe 


of Kentucky, che. tetritory. of che welt, and 


(Deveſleca | Philzdelphia, hbwevee, '. would 
Kot entet{abto=this> cope tian with- Balti- 
mote, were not its commerce more exten- 


five,andits Rock and Bapitab larger; o that 


purchaſete find a greatet vaticty of aſſort- 
ments of ever kind there It is ſaid allo 
chat the ſpirituus que fold al Baltimore 
a W chan wen . by 
bs the 


Audtell from the value af the erporis. The 
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8 Fhiladelphiac The ter- 
-chants of Bultimtore allow the traders" of 
Kentucky from awenty te five-rnanrenty 
per bent Profi n theircartieles, und give 
tweldemontbꝰs Uredit) tails h gi: o 
i Babriimotey! Koweverynlay expect: to lle 
Lone Er e e N corner from 
the following esa ſes ? bus 1% ae lden | 
, The entife piling ofthe! Asviga- 
tion ef the Potownnok, by bringing down 
the corn and other produce f "the parts SOS 
of Virginiz asd Maryland watersd y that 
river and bers which” flow ite) it will 
Sire tat branch: pf: Eom mere to OborgE- 
Tot Alexändria, and: Federal. Ciry 5 Bat- 
-timore being obliged to W rheſo/articles 
Ae or 218804 f in nw 
a- res, e unde aneh, w. joining 
ahe Potow mack'/above: Cumberland with one 
of the branches of the Monosgakels- hich 
falls into the Ohio which, Ir it ſüccesd, 
wül tie frdm Baltichore' the märket of 
. 'Kentyoley;: and-eveiof Pittſbufg, as articles 
will then be carriad to thoſe plaos by water 
r gs Taree Down) wo 
ad, Af the ſcheme: of uniting the Cheſa - 
: os, as af „ 
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Peak · hay with. the. pos. hy a ca- 
wall paſſing through the eaſt of Maryland is 
FLompleted, which appears to be probable, 

the ieoꝝn of that part of the eaſt, and even 
of the weſt, which at preſent is carried to 
-Baltimereq Mod be carried to Philadelphia 
and Brandywine, where they would find an 
ample market; and the more fo, as flour 
generally, ſells at Philadelphia for a dollar, 
ee a half, une more ___ 
at Baltimoge. 92. I . - 13 {1.3 | 

2« The merchants chf, Baltimore, who are 
Inware af theſe conſequences, expect that at 
"the. ſame time the Suſquchannah will be 
made entirely navigable 3 and in that ima 
Zine they will ;have a complete compenſa- 
tion. But it appears to me that they de- 
ccive themſe lues In theſe expectations; for 
the articles Whieh are, brought down the 
Suſque hannah will probably take the route 
of the canal that will join the two bays 
wWbenm it is finiſhed; and as Philadelphia is 

extremely. intereſted in the , completion of 

that canal, it is certain that the legiſtature | 
of Pennſyleania wil never conſent to the 
| works , to render the Suiquehannah 
4526 * ; navigable 
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wg bte--that river flowing chiefly through 
ritory—until” the le; gillature of Mary- 


nal between the 'Fiyo bays, which, i 18 at pre- 


Mut obſtinately d ppoſed LE, the merchs n 
Nlümbre. | 


18. nt 1 2 
From theſe ob ſErvations it dolles, that 
Baltimore is ill rae for ©  Cornmerce ; ; o. 


other ports in the 'Chelapeak, and to the obe 
ſttuctions to e -oN al | the er 


| vers.” * Jr. 4 2 2 211 44 +4 & 


eutrepot between cherte and the bach 
countries. It bas knce increaſed by. the capi- 


Da 15. 7 


hen the lefs pr probable. ,. DOS 
"_ went to 185 0 one of the frigates or the 


theſe that have been ordered. to be finiſhed: 
ſhe will be launched in Auguſt. I thought 
1 150 o much encumbered with wood- work 
"ASS _ within, 
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whe mall Peet to Ye deen opening of the ca- 


ing its preſent tueces | merely 4 ly to th the want of _ : 
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delphi, Who! in bat place ſaw a convenient ; 


tals” nel by the merchants, who at firſt. 


_ We factors to thoſe of, | Philadelphia ; "2D 
ecreaſe + its commerce. is not 


| United States ae, and which is one of 
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2 n inna itapt wore þ As; grecled 
Int oblerva ory. PoE a ff {matt þ om on hs Mer 
_ of the 8 from whi \ ath , le- 


pe, one ces to b 95 hirty=five 
nes ite the- bay. 52 NM 8 the 
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= Hikes ory, to = the art rival #2 vel- 
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| T99\ir 1 (10136 
5 vary g 2 Wit d e mer hants, but in ſome 


: degree uſeful, already encouraged 
ED 1 | 
With many "fot ee ij 


—_ n. 5 l TT 147 $33 1011 
podle library ws erefting b by fubſ ſubſe cription 


aN Baſic re: two thoula ſand volumes, ſome 


$664 and To bs & bad, 4 are "already collected for 
8 


Sa 4% This he = / / public | library through- 


AL 2718. 2 bd > * 2113 
Ke My ee 10 140 0 rt % 239% 


Itimore has a great aff ſtance, to 


*the FT Frenchmen. who fled from 


the diſaſtrous Natp o 


qmingo 3 in- 


| Adividyals h baviog e added by ſub- 
| Aeriptions t to the donations e FA 12 e 


Hature of the bete. 1 
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| „ - {BUSH-TOWN:- . 
vc F "ofids WW mon W. Jon Hirn A 
aerhe grown berwedh BA kimétfd ald Boke 
Tow ig n wür ſe, if poſſible, than that! 
between Federul-City and Bakidiote :* the 
Hetfa Hy, which to the ſouth-weſt of the 
town attacks the corn very little; hays" dt 
waſte in this! quarter; very little corn d 
therefore own?! Small grain; Indian v ie: t, 
aud i paſture; Aneludes the duſafldry of the 
ootmery//" I is beßde very much Flled with 
woods'pP@ very u eh kind. und very mean 
85 1g. 10.29. T3189 8M 9190] en 
danse milel nem Baktissesel af A. place 
where I breakfaftell wi a Er 
mige, land ſefts from eight to fiftèen dol- 

nate per ace; there is bery Httle that” e- 
ceadvMk*price; and this is paſture-grountg, f, 
aße by ente, Fears manufing. Web 

ſter Bast mall flock Uf fheep, whole" wobl 
be ſells partly to HIRFOUrüg fartners, and 
partly de tie Hirfofs"br-BultidhGre,”:lb four 
Killings per pound! *Hishotfe finds ar a 
licle dict lac Hm dBA. fuer, WhioH/ap2 
"natbagd vor als 4, pears 
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Wich it is not more than 
| breadth, and ia cafily. ſorded. This is a 
uſual caſe with the ſeveral orceks and rivers 


| to reach the 


3 __ Ap eee. | There is a 


. Ii r THRQUE 


2 pers tobe rather an arm of the bay thn 


_ 8 8 4 TAY} « 7 115 8 


A mill not l houſe 


grinds 2 little corn that is grown in this | 


n a and the flour ate nens, 5 


ta: 2 N about 4 ile gs Webſter's 
houſe,z about a. quarter of a mile above 
four toiſes in 


of the country, and they. are very numerous. 


I paſſed the Lang- Cane, or Great Gupeudæ, 


where there was water enough at that time 
irth of my horſe ; the Little 


e which I. paſſod on a very miſe· 
rable Wooden bridge: this river ſupplies 


Game, ixoneworks, and flitting-mills, known 


by the name. of Onjon's-works the Winter Fe 
Nan, a ſmall, creck.;.and the Buſb-Rive 
Which, like Bird. Riuer, is only four wk 
acroſs, and is not more than a foot in depth, 


at a place not more than a quarter of a mile 


from the ſpot where it is twelve feet in 


© 


R | handſome 
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handſome and large corn - mill on Bu- 
River, to which corn is breught from a 
great diſtance, the proprietors, he ing tigh and 
active. Tho fleur is ſent t to Baltimore. A tl: 
The Litth Gunpruder creek Separates the 
county of Baltimore from that. of Hartford: 
The county -of: Baltimore, excluſive of the- 
city. contains twenty-five; thoyſand' inhabi - 
tanta, of which ten thouſand are ſlaves. The. 
population of the town af Halti more amounts: 
to fifteen thouſahtl vhite men, ad from fix.) 
ta ſeven thouſand'flaves. » 91 ba: ms I 
This toad has a mourufuil 5 eee 
and; is very thinly inhabited. The road as 
tolesably! good for 4 horſe; buf almoſt 
dps 2. ——— tinls of hs: 
moſt conſiderable hams: for * aer 
neal /. 2 git Eat 10 1191971 v6 
At the diſtance! jo” tas before J ar- 
rived at Buſh-Town I paſſed through Abing— 
n, A ſmall and poor village, which is e- 
markable for nothing but ſor the remains of 
a very handſome college, built by the: Me- 
an and which was burned down. about 
| „ two 
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teidl Feate feen. at 18 Iſärtbd here that 


| this\fivetwihkzocohoped wilfillyly7and when 
- ibis Yaownwithar the Methodiſts” as well as: 


the Quakers, /exhort te the enaheipation of: 
the Naves ge cannot be ſdrprHEed that they 
ſhould bei hated #hd-petſocureB iti la country 


- whers-the/inhabitantsratb:atteched-to the! 


ſyſtenroffkedping ſlaves; by rheir education, 
babits, andi# narfow! view f theis intereſta. 


It \mouſtbortiowedthar:thero is a great deal 


of enthuſiaſas among the Methodiſts; and 
1 am inclined to believe ſtliat they are too 


general if théin plans for the abolition of 


| ſlaveryy: eb to. guad ſufficiently the in- 


teteſtal of the: ſſaves themſelves. Nor are 
they bveryidifore& in their ſermons. But 
frim a have be able to gather con- 


5 certig this ſe; ain-perfuated it includes » 


meny/wortly:and/victudus tren, and en 
5 4 men of talents. None of the Me- 
thodiſts poſſeſs >ſlaves. i» Many before they 

were of thad:perfuifon wert iproprictors of 


ſlaves, and freed them: Thiere have been 


ſeme who have reed three hundred he- 


| groes' ait kme binding the«childicn 10 


us mib tbe ech dition of their teach: 


= 0 - . -- ing 


dss to doch welt? au reypher; and 


bf theic ſtruing wu do the age of eightetn 
ar twenty hen they werd to be entirely 
-theirſown Hiſpaſalb Buſhe Town tis! inthe 
-rouptyicer Harford;ap hich vun fifteen 
"thoulendiifihabitants;\five-thouſknd of which 
I arelaes;-»Belairhas: been the county town 
of Hartford fer ſome years paſt} but hitherto 
| eonia ins only theitownchonſe, u priſon, and 


__ wſchald number of den houſes, It Was 
matze the ebuuty co or its central ſſtus- 
tion. Buſh- Town was formerly the county 
: ww, and Was at that time called Hart- 


8 2 v8: * 25 4 347 1. 7 ; 
ford. 33 2 1151 T1 812 1 2 ED 2 bro 


35 21 Ilob W399 61 151 front 
n Thi, BUSH-TOWN. 10 
GRACE 


* 8 kind as that througn 
. Which I. bad already, paſſed. In travelling 


. twehve miles, I did nat ſee more than four 
houſes, that were not miſerable huts; and 


- yet the farms are tolerably large, the ground 


being partly ſown with Indian corn, and the 
remainder immenſe fields very rarely ma- 
nuyred. The land 8: in — ſandy and 


M . p). 


wenemareasesg wanuns, Ke. 681“ 


| 


— —— erg, 


ö found that lands generally ſell as at Bufſi- 
Town, from ten to twenty dollars per acre. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i} 
| 
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poor. From ten: to-twelve buſhels of Indian 
Wheat per acre is the uſuab/produce, and 


S Uh e eee ger 1 uw 
Cheſapeak. Ae eee eee thoſe 


that lie neacelt; the bay, yield forty hun- 


dred weight of hay per are. There: is ſome 


ground to be met with ſuporior im quality, 
the produce, of which is a nee than 


what L have named. nc 
Throngheut the whole of this dere, 3 


* 


Near the Solquetannati fome rich meadows 


dell for ma- e dollars per acre. 


rain which fell ieetanye e two 


| Sos and detained: me at Buſh<Fown, ſwell- 


ed: the.crecks ſoimurh,) that at many places 


we be es where the water is generally no 


e: than four” or five inehes in depth, it 


ker, more than four feet. The ſtage 


that goes between Philadelphia and Balti- 


more was compelled to remain four-and- 
twen 228 hours: at Bank- Tow the Winter - 


Run, 


ſoar five to ſin of earn (here that is ſown), | 
When the Heſſtan fly does not infeſt the 


2 2000 Mt, pm. ty 
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in depth, having riſe to-fifteen feet, and 
there being no bridge over that rr 
conſequence between Buſh-Town: and the 
the reſt; that is to ſap, very narrow: at a 
quarter of a male e e eee pepe | 
two os three miles acroſso; {29-35 Of n [4] 
The land is itolerably good in * bot - 
tors, and; is ſold far-thirty-four-dollars per 
ace 3 that on the heights fells only fot ten 
and twelve dollars per acre. The wages of 
labourers are from eiglit to nine dollars per 
month, for the ſummer ſeaſon, or ninety- 
two dollars by the year ; and three ſhillings 
and nine pence per day: when there is no- 
thing particular to do, and a dollar and a 
half in harveſt · time. They make a: de- 
mand of . a dollar A ee for 
Nr, e Wo T1 $t 10 þ #1454 


; E 17 1 1 q% ef (* 2 f 14 EOED 5k La RM 
12 © 143.123 2Y we tao e 855. 2117 15 1 


BY few, batte: ast hun tügsther on; the 
weſt banks of the Suſquehaunah bear the; 


4 | name 
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name of HatradeeGrace! H cempany con- 


 Mipg. of eight perſons projected the eſta- 
bliſhment of a ton / here. A plan was 


draw nd out the ground was meaſured ahd 


boundedz and the ſtreets: laid out- The ſite 


included athouſatd acres, divided into three 
thonſand ſix bur 


pleted i in imaginationig1or affected to do ſo. 


Their reaſons for-fuppofing-it would be peo- 
Pled mithorapidity were uie following: 
_ +. dſt;9ThircthEprothuce:of the Suſqueban- 
| nah navigable in borhiity branches for three 
hundred miles above Havre- de: Grace, could 


bave no other outlet rat leaſt for timber, 


which dabounds along its banks as well 


_ a6-alongithe banks of the _— yy foll- 


int at 181 ob & bas wh o bins 


-22ds That Chiapeahchityſicwhich: com- 


mene at this ſpot, has at that; place four- 


teen feet water without a rock or ſand-bank 


beneath it; and that, therefore, veſſels of a 


conſiderable · burthen migkt ther eaſily take 
in ſuch articles as could not venture into the 
- buy ificthe ſinglt:crafutizar/dringochondown 
theiriver] +1445: autuẽ d 10 ed 42 + 

SEK N 3d, That 


ang: a+ $4 


| * d lots of houſes, The 
projec or already-enjoyed their tomn com- 
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asd Tine the vf. vi dg Gies, 
Ibeing in that Part of the owl WHC lies 
pom the ay, iwöuld de ſechred frotff the 
Aba of ioey and in other 'Feſpets p pettealy 
Sie (149% 56 T. „318 fl gringoddgion B 0! 
zi <Dhid-theoproptietbry bf the grdbfid * 
e ein cirenginedb tit the eblritmefce 
Baltimdre, un eve tflat of Platts, 
'-would=in Part be kraitsferred td Havrerde- 
; Grade. BRN DG £ IE 924901109 191 * 
The navigation of tlie Suſquetianfiili, 
Ab eve, although practicable, with” great 


Care; for mull Ve NIS And Ficker Tarte, is 


ziot without danger, And wer it Smit Ur 
any larger veſſels. It Aows" through" the 
tate of !Pennſylvanis, Ercept for the laſt 
twenty miles of its ebüffſe ! arid a5 thÞ legl- 

| e of 'Pentiſylvania entertains tlie þro- 
je&'of: joining ithe”Sifquchannah and the 
Schuylkill, dy a canal which is alfcady "be- 
gun at 'Sweetath ; and 48 this plan has no 


| + other [intention than "to" "give deen 


the means of receiving directiy the corn 
that the Sofquehannah' brings as far as Mia- 
 Meton} it is to be expected that even if this 
es Hake not OE (Cheb «ths ithabi⸗ 


„„ 1 tants 


. 666 _..- 4 ars, men 40n 


tante of, Havrerde:Orace believe! be im- 
cable), the ſtaty;of: Pennſylvania will 
never never employ funds to facilitate a naviga- 
| tio! the profi of which will wholly belong 

to a neighbouring ſtate. The depth of the 
cans] that comes, yp. to, Havre-de-Grace i is 


not, even below Poiut- 


enough e eee eee 


and conſequently not directiy to carry on 
* commerce with advantage. I take 
at Ko to. o the extent given to at. This 
town, which, men very well | 

e . may eftablich- - agents, 
does. not appear to be. calculated for any 


higher, deſtin 
culated, to Mee the advantages of its fitua- 
tion, and eonſequently to atract adventurers. 
The company have ſent an agent to Europt 
to · ſell their lots, the price of which is from 
a bundred to a hundred and fifty dollars, ac- 
95 cording, to. their ſituations. Notwithſtand- 
| ang the activity of theſe meaſures, and even 
the probability that this place will become 
an ret I am n the tenth * 


. Pamphlets are however cir- 
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| 2 0 a ous ; or, to ps the, eaſt, 
vot for» great number Lhe PR cu 
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thy. * + « 4 
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Wee he -Accanal hich will 
remedy, the evil is almoſt finiſhed. The 
Funds. for. defraging the ;expences of this ca- | 
nal, were raiſed hy ſubſcriptions, of indi- 
-duals;and the fate of Maryland. . The tide 
flows. fix. miles above Hayre-de-Grace ; ;.and 


herrings abound. there ag. in the Potow mack. 
| There are den different fiſheries. eſtabliſhed 

within that ſpace on the, weſt banks jof the 
Suſquehatinab, where the ſhoals, are the 
greateſt i and five on the other de. The 
berxings are taken in large neta, from a 
hundred and eighty to two hundred fa- 
thoms in length, and from four to ſix fa- 
\thoms in breadth. The nets are ſpread 
acrols:the river. by boats, a rope, at one end 
being faſtened to the per, e . 


n b the FO 


- berrikigs” ani halt! An; And ms 8 ate. 
*foand"i very (RF QUantititt” Th fü. 
ment th herrings are taken, they" ate 
{ throwi! into“ large b ich galt The 
aa do ndt Tan ther, Mör take off 
the heads; as of is Polobmatt” Havidg 
been let g dhe Ketbete GalRs City ire 
"taken Gut, and packed in Barra? which at 
| each end have's yer ot falk; and then they 
are t for fue. The Hbberies the Curing 
dhe Herring, and the päckihg hett in bar- 
"Tels; emplgy from tdurtecii rea genf in 
' rack fiſhery, Who have each fiftects dollars 
per month, with*- their” fprovifidas.” Every 
barrel böte ade five Hündfed'berrings, 
"and 1 quiites'a Buthel And 4 Falf ſalt, 
-which ated five killings pet buſhel; the 
vartel itſelf colts fivElhilfings and fix pence: 
the nets it "thie#br Tour feafoiis, 'and'colt 
from t hundred d thles Hüuted de- 
mts, accörding to their” Atmertfiofls. Thut 
Part of che river where the albert) is eſta- 
_ "Hlithed'is" taken of the pröprietor of the ad- 
: Jill abc aud Hol uur f w. dollars 
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anoually:; are: paid for «Gihery, according to 
its ſituation ; for the difference of a point in 
the land, or of the nearneſs of the current | 
to the ſhore} makes à great difference in the 
ſize and quantity of the {ſhoals! The ſeaſon 
for fiſhing continues five or fix weeks, dur- | 
ing which the ten fiſheries in the neighbour- 
bood of Havre:deiGrace take about 12,000 
barrels of berrings: they are ſent as far as 
Baltimbre: ſome are ſold freſi to the ins 
dabſtants, who cure them thernſelves. A 
barrel of eured herrings is ſold for five dol- 
lars and a half: freſh herrings are four dol- 
lars per thouſand, which is the ſume price us 
on the Potœwmack. Small veſſels of about 
forty tons carry the cured herrings to Balti- 
more ; they are generally built ut!Havre-de- 
Gate, and coſt twenty dollars per ton for 
the *hull, which makes them amount to 
thirtysfive or thirty-fix. dallats W ton n | 
| they nder y for ſea. 
While I was Vißting g. the of theſe fiheries | 
Tſaw a net drawn, with an immenſe quan- 
tity of fiſh ;- enough, it was computed, to fill 
two hundred ee : the fiſhermen calculate 
Vor. III. e if, the 
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25 live: en in m 2 75 haſt year 
of dhe beauty, of the, banks of the Suſque- 
hannah at its menth 3 theſe banks are lafty, 


diverſified! in their appearance, well culti - 


vated. and covered With dwellings. At the 


entrance of the bay the preſpost extends as 


far as the ſight can teach; ten miles higher 


up, en the ſide of Philadelphia, noble moun- 
ren e een daes hound | the 


praſpee, ; 62 747 341 
e ln wha n are im- 


menſe flogks ef wild ducks, known by the 
name of cgnue5-hack. ducks, and are eſteemed 


 deligious. eating... 1 This fowl, which i 40- ſurm- 


mer haunts the more northern lakes of the 
Dontinent, viſits tho Suſſwehannah towards 

the month of Pecember, and remaining there 
till the froſts dets in, at that ſeaſan proceeds 


to the Potogrmark 5 when tha ice ſow 
at it 


* £ ee a 1 4 
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it returns again to the Suſquehannab for a 
week or two, and 1 —_— pot its ſum- | 
mer haunts. |' ; 

Having crofſed 80 e 1 found 
myſelf in the county of Cecil, through the 
ſouthern part of which I had travelled three 
weeks before from Warwick to a river called 
the Saſafras. It was my intention to pay a 
viſit for a day to Philip Thomas, one of the 
richeſt proprietors in this part of the coun- 


try, and a partner in the Havre-de-Grace 


company. I was even on my road to his 
houſe, when I learned that he had been two 
days at Philadelphia ; I therefore abandoned 
my defigu, and took the road to Philadel- 
phia, through a country a little more plea- 
fant; better cultivated, and better inhabited, 
than that between Baltimore and the Suſ- 
quehannah ; but 1 no means pang or 
well peopled. | 
A ſmall erevk called N witch, is 
no more than four toiſes in breath in one 
ſpot, after a fall among rocks of about thirty 
feet; ſpreads to a mile in breadth, and con- 
tinues to widen till it falls into the bay. 
Ju baden this fall di cannon foundery bs. 
15 5 . 7x 5” _ 
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- Jonging: to Colonel Youth, one of the part- 
ners of the Havre-de-Grace company; this 
foundery is at preſent entirely employed in 

caſting cannon for the frigates building by 
the United States: a hundred and twenty 
dollars for every twenty hundred weight of 


metal is the priet᷑ the colonel receives for all 


cannon that are proof, which amounts to 
about three hundred dollars for a cannon of 
twenty-four pounds *caliber. The colonel 
procures. his ore from the neighbourhood of 
the place where Webſter reſides, at a little 
diſtance from Bird-creek; it is brought to 
Principio in boats. This ore does not yield 
more when melted than two fiſths of its 
weight of iron; and the metal, on the mere 
ůnſpection of it, did not appear to me to be 
good. The great number of cannon that 
burſt in the proof, with the fragments of 


which the ground is covered, confirmed me 


in this opinion: the cannons however appear 
to be ONO with conſiderable tl and great 
care. 

| This i is ; the ſeromd' cannon ei in the 
| United States: there is, as 1 have ſaid be- 


Loe ascher ren the ſtate of Rhode - 
SR n land 


— 


by" 
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Iſland and theſe are the only ones. They 
have been eſtabliſhed by French founders, 
ſent by the French government for that pur- 

poſe about ten or twelve years ago: thus, for 
every thing that contributes to their ſafety, 
the United States are indebted to France. 

| Colonel Youth's foundery conſiſts of a 
furnace with bellows, and a reverberating | 

one. When he, is not employed in caſt- 
ing cannon he manufactures pots, chimney 
backs, and other large works. The number 
of workmen at preſent amounts to fifty, who 

are paid from ten to twenty dollars a month. 
The view of the fall is extremely pictu- 
reſque and beautiful. 'The ſmall veſſels of 
from forty to fifty tons, which bring the 8. 
approach it within fifty fathom. 
From ſeveral elevated points of the road 
from Elk- Town the bay of Cheſapeak may 
be ſeen: you approach it even at | Charles- 
Town, and at Nordwaift, a little village built | 
on Nordwaift-River-; which, like the others, 
is only a continuation of the bay. The. 
ſmall creeks, however; which we paſs at the 
ford are innumerable. It is probable, that 
in a a dry ſeaſon they are not to be perceived, 
5 FL but 
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but after the. heavy mains, which "OM fallen 
for ſome 4 . * are * all 1 
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This ſmall town is the capital of Cecil. 


County, and contains about 100 houſes, al- 


moſt all built in one ſtreet, * leads to 
| | Philadelphia. 8 


Elk-River is 1 only a W below 
the town, and at which point there is alſo 


an aſſemblage of houſes and warehouſes, 


which may be conideped as 1 part of the 


: town. 


 Elk-Town has 0 good. rome in corn 
with Philadelphia, which. is brought par- 


ticularly from the eaſtern part of Maryland. 
From Etk-Town it is ſent by land to Chriſ- 
tiana-bridge,. a village at the diſtance of 
twelve miles; and from thence conveyed 
on the Chriſtiana to Brandywine and Phila- 
delphia. It is aſſerted that 300, 00 buſhels 
are ſent annually from. Elk-Town by this 


route. The price of carriage to Brandy- 


wine is nine pence per buſhel, and to Phila- 


delphia eleven pence halfpenny. * 
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a (Puinibf:ther-platler ing tho Cheſar 


peak: and the Delaware, by inland naviga - 


tion, is td join the Blk-River to that of the 


Nüver. Each of theſe plans is ſa voured by 


the inhabitants of the part oh, the county 


which it would paſs through. A 
At d aſſerted that the ſtate «Db 


oppoſes alemaſt all, becauſe a great number of 


| horſes belonging to the inhabitants axe con : 
flantly and uſefully .enployed in carrying 
I can hardly believe that ſo rrifting an in- 
tereit can miſlead the inhabitants, and eſpe- 


The: commicrcial intereſts of Baltimore, 
a8 I bare before ſaidi oppoſe this junction. 
To judge which of theſe four plans qught to 
de preferred; we, hond know! the , plan of 
the engineers; aid: the: nature of the gound 
and the obſtacles. If the dufficulties were 


bull „„ equal, 


Chriſtiana, | Anather has for its object to 
| join the Bobemia to: the Apopvimini. A third 
zs ito make a communication between the 
mer Cheſter and Duck-River 3 and the 
fourth; would join the Choptank to Jones» 


cially the legiſlature of Delaware, in oppor 
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equal; that which would:join- the Bohemia 
to the Apoquimini appears-the beſt; as being 
higher in the river Delaware. The: ſmall 
ſpace of ground to be cut through to join 


the two rivers ſhould likewiſe be taken into 


conſideration, as rendering its execution 


duickerz ant leſs expenſive,» As the part to 


be cut through is entirely in the ſtate of 


Delaware, the acquicſcence of the legiſlature 


of Maryland is unneeeſſar. 
A general obſtacle exiſts/ againſt all theſe 


prejecks wich is; the difference in the 
| height"6f the waters of the eons: and 


eee es 41 S423 v3 Stugnolzd ern 
This difference Wecelfoned by the _ 

inlur from the Gulph'of Mexico, which, on 

account'6f the direction of the currents, and 


the narfowiſeſs of the baſon, ruſhes with 
more force on the waters of the Delaware 


than on thoſe of the Cheſapeak, mixes with 
them ſbonerꝭ and raiſes them higher; whilſt 
on the other hand after having paſſed the 
capes of tie Oheſapeak, it immediately turns 
into a vaſt baſon, and thus loſing ita force 
renders the reſt of the bay ee . 


feet lowei chan the Delaware. 100 Si bi 
N p . But 
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But this variation in the height of the 
water of theſe two bays might be remedied | 
' by: fluices n ae den 
would unit 
About a mile Goa Elk-Town / is che 
bender of | the ſtates of Maryland and De- 
laware., There are in the neighbourhood 
ſome meadows, which are kept in good or- 
der; ſituated in a good bottom, and ſowed 
with elover: and timothy-graſs, which yields 
in two erqps: from eighty to one hundred 
weight of hay an acre. Ten hundred weight 
of hay ſells here for ſix dollars and a half. 
Theſe excellent meadows. do not, however, 
ſell for more than thirty dollars per acre: 
the: prep af other land in from ten to fen 
dollars. - AJ EY 
Labourers are "oak 1 ſix Aa a 
day, or eleven dollars a month; the greater 
part of them are negroes let out by their 
maſters. In harveſt time they eq AY . 
collars day.. = 
Elk-River as well as the . rivers 
abounds in herrings and ducks: this abun- 
dance is a great reſource for poor families, 
1 e own pains, or at 


a very 
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a very low pris; their'-fo0d for almoſt all 
the year in theſe two ' forts of proviſion, 
Some hogs, - whoſe feed! cofts them nothing, 
as they let them run in the woods; provide 
the reſts” but the conſequence. of this eaſy 
method of procuring food in abundance is, 
that, unleſs they have the intention of emi- 
grating, they become indolent. Three weeks 

work in harveſt time, and the ſale of the 
ducks which they kill, procure” them as 
much money as they want: one or two 


acres of maize which they cultivate furniſh 


. them with bread; and a great number of 
m We nan idle all the = ; 78 


— 


| GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON MARY- 
LAND. | 
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| end P have travelled through the 

| greateſt part of it during this year and the 

laſt—induces me to believe that. its ſituation 
in many parts is inferior: to n al the 

other ſtates of America. 

Slavery, which gives a very great aus- 

| tage to the eaſtern ſtates over the ſouthern, 


in 
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in reſpeck to the cultivation of the ground, 
and ſuch, manufactures as, the ſtate of popu- 
| lation in this new world permits, produces 
ſtill more evils. in Maryland than in Virginia 
and the Carolinas, as Maryland is leſs exten: 


five than the three other ſtates, and does not 


produce, like them, fine. and rich ;crops of 


the number of ſlaves in thoſe ſtates is greater 
in proportion than elſewhere. All the land, 
as I have before obſerved, is exhauſted by 
the crops of tobacco which have been con- 
tinually drawn from it ſince. this ſtate, has 
been inhabited. The impoſſibility of ob- 


taining mage. Crops, at leaſt from the greater 
part of the land, has reduced the cultivation 


of this plant to nothing; and the cultivation 
of maize, which is carried on in thoſe parts 


which cannot produce any more tobacco, 


completely deſtroys them. The great num- 


| ber of ſlaves, however, who are to be main- 
tained renders the cultivation in ſome de- 
£ gree indiſpenſable ; and the Heſſian fly with 
which the wheat has latterly been attacked, 


likewiſe, encourages the cultivation of maize: 


thy % dnnn good food | 
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portion of labour which it requires _ the 


time of ſowing to that of harveſt. 


Arnd er on. . 


for hotſes; thus the advantages of its culti- 
vation induces the planter to forget the 
damages which it occaſions / to the ſoil al- 

parably deſtroyed, as well as the 


He ſees, however, his crops 25 maize 


4 diminiſh annually ; yet his negroes muſt be 


provided with food; and if he feels the ne- 
ceſſity of improving his land by à proper 


cultivation, and particularly by manuring it 
5 abundantly, he is prevented ſo doing by the 
preponderating neceffity of providing food, 
and by the want of the money neceſſary for 
theſe improvements. On the other hand, 


the inhabitant whoſe exiſtence depends on 


dis labour, bluſhes to wort as 4 negro. If he 


has a ſmall property, which he might by in- 
duſtry improve, he haſtens, as 1 have before 
obſerved, to diſpoſe of it, that he may pur- 


chaſe a ſettlement in ſome part of the coun- 
try where he may obtain it at a low price, 
and where, by labouring himſelf, he will 
not be liable to be confidered as an inferior 
being. This property is then bought by 


ſome rich 2 who ſuffers it to lie un- 
| cultivated, | 


* 
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- cultivated; baving already more land than 


the can cultivate. The white who has no 


property labours until he has ſaved ſufficient 
to enable him to ſettle elſewhere, which he 
may ſoon accompliſh,” as he can cafily earn 


from a hundred to a hundred and twenty 


dollars a year, beſides his food. Some quit 


the country even before they have ſaved any 


property, and if they are good workmen, 
find an opportunity of cſtabliſhing themſelves 


with credit in a country where their feel- 


ings are not conſtantly wounded by lowering | 
_ themſelves to an equality with ſlaves. This 
is preciſely the ſtate of things in the eaſtern. 


part of Maryland, and even in ſore of the 

| weſtern parts. 

There are a few ben! in the weſt of this 

| es where it is otherwiſe; ſuch as in the 

| counties of Frederick, Waſhington, and the 

Alleganys, where the proportion of ſlaves is 
very ſmall. The land there is fertile, and 


has not yet been drained ; as they are new 


_ ſettlements, and as the temperature of the 


air will not permit the cultivation of to- 


d. Theſe three counties, where alſo. the 


clas & healthful, are peopled with ert. 
0 grants 


q 
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? grants frum other ſtatesias well as TOR TOR 


land. Some planters ah both fides of this 
ſtate havr lately! begun to improve their 
meadows, and alſo to cultivate large quan- 
tities of land. They manurt the: ground: 

and this firſt ſtep towards improvement is 
doubtieſs uſeful, and well defigned; as pre- 


+ their beaſts are always," winter and ſummer, 


in the woods, and are leaner than any 1 
have ſeen; but the means of fattening them 


does not appear to oecupy their attention, 
nor do they take any pains to aboliſh, even 


at a future period; that ſcourge—ſlavery— 


which, humanity and morality out of the 
queſtion, is an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
the improvement of their lands, and con- 
ſequently their furtunes; and which is 2 
ſource of imminent danger to themdelves 
and ee en e * Weir 
W 2+ 6198 

uh 5 44 at in Maryland and. \ Vir- 
ginia, and even in Caralina, many planters 


are convinced of thoſe dangers,” and are de- 


ſirous of having their fields cultivated and 
their domeſlic ſervices pet ſormed by &rec- 


men 
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mot den rnthdsi-than by ſlaves ; but but chis con- 
vistion is not ſufficiently ſtrong to lead them 
to the reſolution, which ſhould operate as a 
1 Preliminary to the deſtruttion of the ovil. 
5 Thers-avo Paid den in Virginia ; 
1 favour of the emancipation of the ne- 
groes; they have, however, produced no 
more effect there than in thoſe ſtates of the 
ſouth, where the great number of ſlaves and 
ſmall proportion of '- whites render every 
medkure againſt flavery extremely difficult. 
They talk here of tranſporting all the ne- 
römer the country at once, either to 
Africk ar ito che ſouthern parts of America, 
in order to found a colony. This meaſure 
would be ſo full of difficultics in its exe- 
eutien, and would be attended with ſo many 
| unpleaſant conſequences, that it cannot poſ- 
fibly be carried into effect. The plan is ſup- 


ported. by the fear which manifeſts itſelf in 


thoſe who eſpouſe it, that a mixture in the 
blood. would take place if the Negroes were 
_ emandipated,' or ſuffered to remain in the 
country: in future generations, ſay they, 
chere wauld not be à countenance to be 
25 N — the black co. 


% 


Jour,” This e would doubtleſs 
be great if it were certain; but it by no 
means appears ſo to me: wiſe laws might 
prevent this mixture, or render it very rare, 
without. any further abridgment of the rights 
of individuals than is already made by many 
other laws, which, for the good of ſociety, 
rreſtrain the exereiſe of individual rights; nor 
would ſuch a law be any evil to the negro 
race. Choice alone would for a length of 
time give a decided ſuperiority to the white 
colour, even in the eyes of the blacks; and 


the preference would of itſelf prevent mixed 


marriages; the law, therefore, which ſhould 
enforce this hoſes, would. be a car- 

ried into execution. Suk of ad bw 
Blut it appears to me to . error, to 
propoſe the emancipating all the ſlaves at one 
time. The reſpect due to the property of 


ledged by the law; and to the maintenance 
of order in ſociety, demands that this great 
work ſhould: be progreſſive. The objects of 
a law to free thie ſlaves, are the well being of 


ſociety, and the happineſs of the ſaves them- 
_ and if ee attained, the abo- 


lition 
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lion of che ſlave trade is the dr 
miſtaken philanthropy,” The Nen danſe A 
flave has to encounter after his emancipation” 
is, that of not being able to provide for his 
watits Z and it is che natural conſequence of 
the averſton to labour cbntracted by every 
ſave, and the habit he has of ſeeing himſelf 
fed and clothed, without directly occupying 
Himſelf with that eare- But would not bothy 
the danger to the ſlave, and the injury to 
the maſter, be avoided by a law with the fol- 
lowing proviſions: - 1ſt, To fix a price, that 
ſhould be moderate and equitable, on the 
lberty to be given to a ſlave: 2d, To en- 
join the proprietors of ſlaves to permit them 
to work two days, in each week for their 
land, to faiſt erops that ſhould be their own 
property; or where the maſter ſhould have 
oecaſion for their labour on the days ſet aſide 
for their own uſe, to pay them at the ſame 
rate as other workmen: za, To deelare 
every ſlave, on paying the price at Which 
he is valded by the law, inſtantly free: Ach, 
wo deelare all; children of ſlaves, born after 
the date of the rs and all children 
Vox. III. "WR :- ©;  a_ 
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age of twenty-one; with a clauſe; to compel 

W maſters to en for the: deten of 
the latter? Alle . 

20 The, aa ee of as — Sas 

the.-xeſult of their on labour, they will 

in ſome degree have acquired the habit of 

labour g and will no langer be ſtrangers, 


foreſight neceſſary to their exiſtence; nor 
will ſociety. have any thing to fear on that 
tide: from: their emancipation. Being treat- 


of vrhite men, What Particular in ducement 
can they have to injute ſociety? I am not 


that a da of this nature would render the 
empncipation of, ſlaves! a beneſit to every 
1 claſs of ſociety, eſpecially in a country where 
8 the population of white men exceeds that of 
ſaves ; and I. do net think the proprietors 
of {laves would have, . reaſon to e 
of - -fyeh a law. Sr . 
The population of that ae. of Maryland, 
acsdnding tw a return made in 1790, amount- 
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. at che time af the FER hay at the 
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as. they now are, to the prudence and 


ed as other labourers, having the privileges 


aware that I deceive myſelf; yet I believe 
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ed 319, 728 inhabitants; of which 103, 36 
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went Haves. People here, who are the beſt 
informed, afſert that ihe population of white 
man is not increaſed ; but chat the population 
of flaves Mo _—_— GN e in- 
and to. ad ach jd be, 

| It is impoſſible do foe, ee aftonith« 
ment, and indeed ſome degree of indigna- 
tion, the ruinous ſtate of the roads and 
bridges in Maryland. In the moſt remote 
parts of America e eee 
worſe; and indeed in many of thoſe parts of 
che country are even better. The negligence 


of the government of Maryland in this re- 


the convenience, but to the ſecurity: of the 
public- The canals ſeem to be à little more 


attended to; at leaſt, companies and indivi- 


duals engaged in carrying them on are more 


favoured by the legiſlature. '' Beſide which, 


the number of navigable rivers: with which 
from one to another extremely ſhort, and 
aids ieans of al. or the produce ofthis 
ſtate that are at once tafy and cheap; and 

e in the general ſyſtem of 


"es culture 


1g —— . 
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land. bosſts of eee 


ſperies peries of white: cor; and a particular kind 


of tobacco, known by the name of 4:te-foot ; 


both of which are originally natives of Ame- 


rica, and ven of that part of this continent 


which at preſent forms the ſtate of Mary- 
land. The white corn grows in the more 
| ſouthern part of the eaſtern ſide of the ſtate, 
where, however, At: :degenerates. . The kite | 
Hoot. is cultivated not far from the Patapſko; 
and is in great requeſt, it is ad; in x Eu- 
peο 160, 0:6 int olefin; = 


The religious aks uf Maryland ar are as nu- 


commincls the- other ſtates of the union. 


There are more Roman. Catholics in Mary- 
land than in any other part of America, the 


firſt; ſettlers; of this--ſtate- being of that per 


ſuaſion; but the Preſbyterians, and ſtill more 


the Methodiſts, are in greater numbers. A 
Noman Catholic biſhop reſides at Baltimore; 
in which city and its neighbourhood, and in 


Prince Geox e -Country, Queen's - County, 


c eee 4s ane, Roman 
2 GE: 50 'S” J : Catholic 
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Catholles ubound moſt. The Catholic re- 
gion is rigidly” obſerved by its profeſſors 
here; and makes very few Proſelytes. In 
general, the ſpirit of religion is not more pre- 
valent in Maryland than in any of the other 
Mate, The inhabitants are mild, obliging, 
and hofpitable. Wherever a traveller goes 
he is well received; and is always preſſed to 
make a longer ſtay in every houſe he. viſits. 
I have' met. with many perſons” of the up- 
per claſs of excellent diſpoſitions; and alſo 
many of the inferior _—_ wr no in party 
tempt©from townas. 
It is aſſerted that ge lthdbitants of Balti- 
more are as ſelfiſh and inhoſpitable as thoſe 
of Philadelphia; and I think that-is probably 
the caſe; as the ſame cauſes every-where pro- 
duce: the ſame effect. I cannot, however, 
peak of the truth of this aſſertion from my 
own experience; and indeed I have reaſon to 
ſpeak with 1 2 all thoſe whom T had | 
- cccaſibactoriitss), nhl „ „ 
The political Abd that perl the 
upper claſſes of Maryland are in favour of 
what?is/ called federaliſm ; but they are by 
16s meabis violent; The former preſident of 
my; 5 7 * the 
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the. United States is in high eſtimation here; 
_ notwithſtanding, which, the acts of his ad- 
miniſtration are not indiſcriminately approv- 
ed. There are ſome zealous partiſans of the 
anti- f. in Maryland; and they are to 


be met with even among the merchants of 


Baltimore. But politics do not ſeem much 


to octupy the country people of this ſtate. 


Newſpapers are neither ſo many in number, 
nor circulated to the enreg, as in . 
ae Or New-York, Fits 3. * 
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RETURN FROM FLK-TOWN To PHI 
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| 4 deem of rain ay FRET with viblent 
e of ind, e ee denied. me a 
Whole day. at an inn in Ek- Town. I had 


the pleaſure, however, of paſſing a part of the 


nme with Mr. Philip Thomas, whom I had 
not found at home when IJ went to pay him 


a viſit on the preceding evening. and who 


vas then returning from Philadelphia. Mr. 
Thomas is one of thoſe plain and kind peo- 


ple that a traveller is glad to meet with. 1 


oh * Trove of- _ with promiſe. that 1 
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it ſhould be in my power; and perfectly con- 
vinced that he was deſirous of my viſit. | | 
The country that lies between Elk. Town 
and Chriſtiana is nearly the ſame as that 
through which I paſſed on my route from 
HFavre-de- Grace to Elk- Town. Chriſtiana- 
bridge is the only conſiderable place on this 
road. It is at this place that the corn that . 
comes by land- carriage is put on board veſ- 4 
ſels for Philadelphia. At the diſtance of fix | = 
or ſeven miles is a ſmall town called New- 
port, ſituated alſo on the Chriſtiana ; which 
enjoys a commerce of the ſame kind, but leſs 
conſiderable, and merely to ſupply - that part 
_ of the ſtate of Delaware vrhich lies nearer 
9 Newport than Chriſtiana- bridge. At five 
miles further lies Wilmington. There are 
ſome parts of this road running along the 
Delaware and Chriſtiana (that falls into it 
aſter running through a fmall plain tolerably 
well r en e a n fine 
Having in ah beginning FL account ef 
this part of my journey ſpoken at length of 
* and the road between that town 
5 . e and 


and Philadelphia E n ta 


5 
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add on that ſubject, except that the” heavy 


rains which had fallen non ſeveral days had 


rendered theſe roads, that are — bad 
enough, almoſt, mpaſſables rn: 
Nuring this little-excurfion; 1 mos: 


tranſitions from. exceſſive heat to cold, ſome- 
times with the interval of a day, 8785 very 
| alten in the courſe ofalix ſame _ gf 
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5 5 purſuance a5 the Ry Rk I laid: i = 


| myſelf, of concluding the account of each of 


my. Jqurneys with a general thing of the 
mineralogy, of the countries through which 
1 paſſed, as far as the little knowledge I have 

of that ſubject Fxiendes. k haveca fem; warde 


to add on that topic. [3-6 


The e ee 40 Philadelphia. to "— 


| hy and welt preſents,/ che. ſame ſand and 
earth as on the ęaſt and north. Near the 


town, howeyer, and on the ſpot Which ſepa- 
*r it from the Shuylkil, where: that river 
into the Daene 3s at . 
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ae a great "depth, and covered with vegeta- 
fon; and which, it is evident, has been te. 
_. cently left by the water, It has all the. cha- 
kruacter of land perfectly new, and as, vet 
ſcarcely raiſed from the bed of the river. l 
is conſtantiy moiſt; and is Frequently 6 over- 
flowed by the Beef, This land is uſed for 
meadows, and is in great eſtimation. It 1s 
acknowledged, however, to be extremely un- 

thy. Between that and Wilmington the 
quallty of the ſtone 18 quartzoſe; 1 ochre is 
alſo to be und in an n imperfeck fate; and 


8 1 35 


chat are found on the HOY Every appear 
| ance of tlie peninſula, that partly 94 to 
the? ſtite of Delaware, and partly to the eaſt· 
| em ſide of Maryland, ad Proves that it is 
land left by the water; and that at a period 
not long paſt* , among wels are the quality Z | 
| the foil; its level, and its conſtant and exo 
tren e humidity, AT GO nel 805 91133 
* In this part of Maryland there are "few 
tones found on the ſandy ſoil of the coun 
try. The trenching of the groutid,” or Tome 
- paul accident, has in places, however, thrown 


8 
* 
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mixed . iran ore. 8 

One of the moſt ee —.— of this 
; peninſula i is, that the rivers are divided by a 
| ſucceſſion : of ſwa mps, from Which the water 
runs toward the Delaware or the Cheſapeak, 
although che ground does not appear to the 
eye to he more eleyated, than the. reſt of the 
| country. 
extrgdinary—the buſhes and | plas which 


25. thoſe, which, arg; und, on we ighel 
mountains, 9 5 

In the e part, of Maryland, ſmall 
round |; iron ſtones, are found in conſiderable 

uantities. The foil is. for the moſt part 
ſand, which, COVETS a compact clay. As one 
| approaches. F ederal City the country is not 
ſo flat, the hills are more diverſiſied, and are 
generally higher. On the ſite of Federal- 
zity the banks. and beds- of the ſtream are 
covered with granite, lite the borders of the 
Potowmack. The rocks that pooaſion the falls 
of the Dame Ae ee, 


1 
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The banks of the Potowmack, below the 
falls, and e ally from George-Town to a 
ſpot near Alexandria, exhibit the ſame ap- 
pearange- of ſucceſſive terraces a2 thoſe in 
Connecticut, of which I have already-ſpoken; 
large oyſter-ſhells, like thoſe that are ſo fre» 
quently found in Lower Virginia. Between 
Fedetal-City and Baltimore che ground is fre- 
quently full of iron ore. Near the Suouden- 
works are rocks among which are ſometimes 
found: pieces of granite and. feld-ſpath.. In 
the neighbourhood of Baltimore the ground 
i fand with gg 5 * gravel 3 is found 

- nee Badwomt and: — is is 
8 found argillaceous ſchiſtus, and the ſoil is of 
clay and of a red colour. Oa the banks of 
vers and creeks mee, n 

di an waſh af lune. h wore o 
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1 NATURE OF'THE wo 
Os 9488 Sai GOES 41D) $6351 
The woods in the Ralle f ee =. 
5 Maryland produce no other trees than thoſe 
that are found in Fennſylvania and Virginia. 
Oaks: of every ſpecies abound in them, many 
of which are large and compact in the grain. 
; They are uſed in carpenters' work, and fur- 
' _ miſha great article of exportation; The black 
Walnut tree; which alfo abounds in theſe 
e i much ufed by cabinet- makers; and 
| iful furniture. Every other kind 
of walnut tree is found in the country, the 
fruit bf Which, as well as the acorn; feeds an 
immenſe quantity of hogs that run in the 
woods; the fleſh of which being ſalted forms 
one of pabfvinpdebiant articles of the ex- 
- portation of theſe co ſtates. The eypteſs 
atidocedir over the marſhy land where 
they grow very large” ''"Almoſt\all-the:differ- 
ent kinds of wood that are in great requeſt 
in Europe are to be found in this latitude'; 
but more ' eſpecially in the weſtern part of 
Maryland. I have in particular noticed the 
tulip+tFeez* of a great height near Federal- 
| City 
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City; and remarably fine kalmia /atiflora, 
from twenty to five-and-twenty feet in height, 
between Federal-City and Baltimore. I alſo 
ſaw ſome of the latter near the Potapſko, 
whoſe bloom, of a beautiful pale red, was be- 
ginning to appear. The wood of the haimia 

I have been told is uſed for the axle-trees of 
| carts, for the handles of tools, and all other 
purpoſes for which wood of the hardeſt kind 
is ©” 


ENP or THE THIRD-VOLUME. 
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INDEX | 


Arenen nne ” 679; its allege v burnt TY . 7 
ſuppoſed wilfully, 660. ö 


Accidents, account of one at Boſton, $349; 3 50, 3811 ; a — 
tion in the woods near Kingſton,” which laſted many days, 463. 


Agriculture, ſtate of, in Norſolk- county, 24; in the county of 


Prindeſs Ann, ib.; at Monticello, 147; at Keyſſel- town, 1855 
at Charleſtown in Virginia, 211; in Maryland, 243; in the 
townſhip of Stonning-town, 2713 ; near Haverhill, 394; in the 
State of Maſlachuſetts, 403 between Gray's ferry and Cheſter, 


goats ws Warton's Gen: 517, 513; at nen | 


68. 
Alexandria; environ of, 662, 663; its beating! fihery; 664 3 the 
hatidſomeſt town in Virginia; ib.; its ſituation, 665 houſes, id. ; 
quays, ib.; trade, 666; population, ib. ; exports, ib; bank, 667; the 
only one in Virginia, ib. ; account of its e and dividend, the. 

Alleghany-county, 241. 

America, iriconvenientes of public carriages in, 583 cenncdts'« on the 
treaty with Great Britain, 295, 296, 297 ; the bad ſtate of its 
army regulations, 469, 470, 4 1. 

Americing; their civilities to travellers in WY 31, 323 their 
veneration- for the French, 57, 130, 609; author's opinion of, 
385; their inattention to . of wo nen * 
% ive 

Aa, Py? 293. F 

Anabaptiſts raiſe 2 colony. 3 at Rhode-Iiland, 279; . 3 

| tions, 301. | 

. Andover, townthip of, 3953 charming meadows and nomerous 
herds of fine cattle, 5. 
Andrews, Mr. mathematical W of the cles at Wilen. 
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Anecdotes 7 


INDEX. 
Add of Mr. Thomas, late French conſul at Baltimore, 253, 
Ann Arundel, county of, 35; its population, ib: ; produce, ib. ; 


 , Iron forges, ib. , 
Annapolis, . he reideined of the arial offiters of fate of 


Maryland, ib. ; its public buildings, ib.; churches, 260; its 
ſituation, pry re the principal city of Maryland, ib. ; its 
houſes, 580 ; ſtate-houſe, ib. ; college, 581 ; its endowment, ib. ; 

Faber ene ys 582 3 rhei 
opinions, W3- 

Appomattox-riyer, account. of, ns, 1 

Arſenals of. Ws. United States, = Springhed, 458; at Wel-pint, 

Ie 473. SD ; £ > bY 

lte can ue, rice of nd, b., is proc, 177. 
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- Beltimoro, environs of, 254 3 A town. of great trade, * its 


tuation, ib. ; houſes, ib. ; churches, 2 56; quays, 670; ex- 
ports, 67.1 ; mills; 67a; banks; ib. ; ill ſituated for commerce, 


, « &yg an obſervatory and public library, 676 ; ho endings fo 


- all Maryland, ib. ; its population, 679. . 

Banks, three at Boſton, one at Salem, one at Maobary-port, 316, 
317, 318; their capitals and dividends, ib.; one at Hudſon, 
430 its eapital, ib. ; one at Wilmington, 523 ; its capital, ib. 

dividend, 524; one 4 Grorge- Wk, e its 3 two 
at Baltimore, 672. | 


© Bellair; deſeription of, 68x ; — Hartford, th 


3 er e e e def er 


.de e 2094 W * 
Bermudas-hundred, a cuſtom-houſe at, for Richmond and Peter- 
durg, 1a; ſituation, of, 1510 bie of: 3 We re- 


marks thereon, 118. 


Betiilebem, townſhip'of, in the Gannon, es, 


Bird Ordinary, account of, 135. 

Bladenſburg, account of the village of, 668 ; its ſchool, hb. 
Block-Ifland, 276; famous for cheeſe, ib. TS. 
en | : | Blodget, 


EN. INDEX." | 4 
_-Blvdget:” Me. of Philatelp dia, a larg ls pla lots ax Fed . 
city, diſpoſes of them by lott 1 i 5 4 
Blue ons, account of the, 17 75; its nee many" | _ 

| emigrants ff rom Lantafter, Maryland, or Reading, 17 1 
dus M. character of, 430; deſctiption 4 and ſarm, | 
4493 it cultivations and ma. 457 a | femark ible Pheno- 


menon on his eſta 3.3 
Boerne ne: Wk, 2h 4% 8 * a 8 FL EO Ys 2 115 "I „ 2. << 10 T2 22 18 Ad : 2 2 3 . | ; 7 . N 


Botetburt, 15570 W Oo eee; of hg Mise refed to tis” 
memory at Willamſbutg, eee by the inhabi- 
bone e 

Boſton, port of, its expoits, 31%; cities on inen, 3rk  vinibbr 
"of Vellels at, .; chatiHier of its inhabitants, 315 ; remarks on 
"the prefidefit's teig uation, 39 6; on ape gory ng 
Andi ANI er 8 00 6 2 e 


„„ W · tate" 
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e WAL Keane bis che tie, 7 5 


Bean ine Seek, lCcotft br, 496. 41. 
N 187 8 W ron a $4 
| panda ig Mage 4 Wh, (idk lein nde i Pues. 
deſcription of one, 493, "#94 ; labourets* 'raoftly Ea tt and 
"Engliſh, 498; a matiiffi@tory for Printing thneas, For. — 50 0 
Brentfrd, townſhip of, in the coun 3 3955 ies Foe 
its ſhot inacnifS Buy, . ee e e eee e 
| Briftol;county, 291 3 its extent and population, I ; . 8 G inn | 
fl Bro. Aßeld, townlh p ot, "495 3. great quantities oat x 
UP Bay e fr 4/7 TR 
üb bn od. ; Wente u Gußty be town of Hartland w. 


821 . tos bg 181 10 n. all t aa 


zieh Michi 58 and“ Not, 68, c at Bade, 415 
2 £455 Wo, with the Gant, 76 of the — 5 


& i £; 383. 3 44 IE Fi 
Calle and. one Boſton, its | 
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. 1 houſes, id.; church and prifon, ib. . 
n of the, 6. 
5 C 2 * 3 


Vi deſcription of, 2103 its inhabitants ib. ; 
cultivation of. ar 212, 1 * ib. ; ae ib.; is of 
Kucation, 212.3 churches, ib. „ . 

Charlotte · ville, ac out of; 3 | . 

Cheſler, chief city of the 43 bere the firſt 

; 1 aſſembly was held, 486.; account « of its houſes, ib. j inns, 

"ib, 3. population, 487 J cultivation, 466. | 


+ 44444 


— Cheſter, chief town of the county of Kent, 548; leptin 6 of its 
.college,. ib. its el nent, ib, z houſes, 5503. church, ib; 
ait Courts + of judicature for the county, 5513 manner of ad- 
min ſtice, i | les very” frequent, 553 the 
cauſe aged. ib. ; account of the priſo „ 5573  Poor-houſe for 


the county, 5594, expences of its building, 56o ; fituation of the. 


2 4 


town, 561 . its iping, $64.5 Mb a ; ne, of . 


Wy 
21 ente ib en bald! 41s 512 2E 410 * N10 i n 


river, 86 ũ mr. 0 
Chevalier, ee 0 en, — of bs aua ha. 
c 05 
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Cheiſtiana-river 305; ; ; account of the ferry. boat ov over, 6. 1 
Chr inns bridge iy of in t 2 


Charch b-hill, S 18 e id. | 
| City-peint, 3 wy hou — 


Sh for Ri Richmond and , 1123 
de 


Coal mine, account of Meſſrs. 58 ha 


r 37 


; „mein 
inhabitants id, ult l 
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Copperas 3 335,05 057i 05 | 
Copper mine, 0 4793 bree 1 
price of labour, 480. ka 150 Fin ener eee 5 - | 
Cont ys P. TS i e 4 | 

, 2 2B 1 el 1 . , Foa 1156 ; * I | 
| Dandride, Mi. r eee 2003 wer. . [| 
tary to the preſident, id. ; his character, 201. | | —_— 


Delaware, ſtate of its extent, 524,; hiſtory of, 525; its conflitution, | 
526, $27; ; population, 526 mill tia, 529; chiirches, ib; l. 
porta, ib; commerce, 339; mode of taxation, 5630, 531, 3; ; 
annual amount of taxes, 333; public debt, id. 3 En. relative'ts 
OIL ſlaves, 3357 criminal law, ib. Wine Fe 5 
b De Wu. 1 andeuten f John De Wit, 
character of, "1 Mad. 
- Dickiſot, General, of Wilmin; an tc 
of St. Domingo, 518. dae e Kae LOTT 
Diſnial-fwamp, canal forming at, 13; it length enty-cigh 
"ks, hi) ; fragments of A e- under the oer earth, 
wg 2 12 S 2 24. Pets 
| Dixe, Rev. Mr an old jefuit, account of, 601 to $867 dis option 
bt the French, 603 ; his kindhefs to the author, 66 
| Dollar, value of; in Virginia 377 in Matern e . 
Doreheſter, county of, 575; its produce, ib. 2 2 
Dover coat mine, deſeription of, 122; tent of th frm attached 
to it and its purchaſe, 124] ſoil moſtly ſand- ſtone, 235. " 
Dover,town bf, the fx govern of the fate of pi 85 


Drinkenneſs, American ſoldiers mich addicted to, 4. «en 
'Dupleſts, 'Korens, a French dicer of valous 477. W 
Aal lis 5 WE + s 4 * 665 ' "AED 1 ; 7 2 a 
ö - þ ; Wes 3 125 4 2 3 | 
| 8 3 * a 8 | 4 


— Ulinabeth-river, 4; mT eee „ e 
43 its ſituation, ib. n v1 1 6 eee e ee 
Ellicot's mill, account.of the yillage of, 2523 ts au. id. 

— "fridge-landing,:village of +670. 3/111 % vl 
Erne. account of, 694; the capital of Codboounty, ib; ite 
: .. hoyſea, iby,z, grade, ib. z. chiefly in corn, of which great quanti- 
> r 15 | 

3.5 . Elk · 


75 nan 
Elk River, 69457 wund. with hetrings abt docks, . 
kragey lend, ftuatuen , B. 
Euſlis, Dr. of Doſtcm, author's bigh apinicet aß bee 


Exeter, the ſeat of Government of New rs Wa 
tion, ib. ; howſes, 390; population, ib-; its ib. ; an . 


eee ere TE: r me” Ret A. 7- 


5571 eh * 
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Fayette 1 e buſt eredted, . memory i in the copied a. at 
| . Richmond, 635 15 attach went to bim general i in America, 397. 
Federal-city, account of, 6134 its laus, 674 to. 616, incluſive ; 
| progreſs, 617 z experives, 618, 6193. extent of its ſite of land, 622; 
account of its different purehaſers, and terms of payment, ib. 
623 the different proprietors become rivals, 628; account of its 


houſes and, public buildings, 63a; ; deſcription. of. the plan of the 
eity, 634, 635; unfortunate ſituation of Mr, Morris and the other 


{:;Þ*oprietors, 649.3 enormous expence.of ereRting the, wing of the 
;/apitol, and preſident's. bouſe, 644, 6453 author's reflections on, 
645 to Ron's: its tradeſmen and labourers reſide moft at Gre 
town, 650 z proviſions very badly furnithed, ib. 
Feldſpar, found near Nortek, 324 beat ele toy. * 3 
5 the Blue-Mountains, 238. 7 r i "xi 0 l 
; Fell -point, account of, 256, 2574 8 LD 0 2 
Fing:vo phetcine a ee ieee e 
of the juſtices, 80. e it ras” Gander . 
Flour, price of, at Norfolk, 274 * York-to n 447 at Peterſburg, 
| 1094 at Staunton, 282 ; ut Stra(burg, x98; at New-t0pp,. 200 
nee Poplar Spring, a N 950 3:05 Philadelphia, 
263 ; at Haverhill, 394 ; at Palmer, 406 5 at Kinderkpok-land- 
ing, 427; at Alexandria, G 9 3 
Frederick · eounty, population of, 9 N 1 
 Bredetio-town, capital of Frederiek-county, 244 j e 
population, 345 7 trade, oy. 125 ng 78) bees, 
ne, enge dak tas 
| Beep he Gm CTY 188 ra. 
5 el hin inn und zandz 189. > #734 57:40 4 


838 Jchn, a quilt, rout him, ei quake och 
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dre Emre ee, res 
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* Gaming, the ling poten. of the Virginians, 775 "gaming tables 
publicly, kept,  particylady.-at Richmond, ib. 3 the, profeſſion of 


bank holders s n n 785 Ae frequently | 


enſues, ip. 

George-town, pre of. 3 its - pott 5 commęrce, . 3 mot 
| tbe rageſmen and labourers of Federal city ceſicde here, 650 ; 
its ſituation, 652; exports, ib. ; bank, £53 4- college, 6 86 3 price 
of bricks and lime, 660 the; county town 1 Montgomery. in 


Maryland, ib, 


| Gilpin, Mr. 2 * 8 at Philadelpbia, aeſeription of | 


bie paper: mill on. Brandywine-creek, geg ; bis houfe, 5953 
method of RIES his mil: and quantity made, 306; 3 507. . 


Goochland . :Court-houle, 125 f deſcription of a e court day, 1263 ate : 


' tachment of the i th; 
A 


jtants to We dee ee, thereon, 


| Granite, irregular — 2 of, negr Cheſapeak-bay, 2 34; ; * 64. 


gear York and WillamGurg, 233 4 fragment « of, at Dover, 2353 
maſſes of, very common in the vieinity of the South Mountains, 


236; between Wincheſter W Harper leg. 237 ; near ler | 


= towmack river, 657. | 
Grant, Mr. on board his veſſel the Sub proceeds from Charleſ. 


_ ton to Norfolk, 2; particulars of the vcysge, 2, 3. 


& 170... . 
emard, Mr. por the her meet at Norfolk, 3s; ; wa drr 


268) be proceeds from Newpart.to Providence'by land, 275. 


1 Gunpowder-creck, * ee *. e of, Hart 
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| Hadley, dferiptien of the on) at, 412. FA 
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 Gray'wferry «deſcription of, 433 ;.jts toll:houle, ib. 1 g ” 
dae en eee degrees of heat of en. 
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Hampton, the mall from Norfolk to, the uſual conveyance of ta- 


vellers, 35; account of the village of, 36; bad accommodations, 
ib. 3 exports, 37 ; its cuflom- houſe now united to Norfolk, ib, 


HFarper's- ferry, 2 16; granite found near, 237. 


Hartford, population of the county of, 681. 
Haverhill, environs of, 392 3 ' ſituation of the town, id. : tp. | 
building, 393 ; ſhipping, ib. ; ; manufaRories, ib.; : population, 394. 
Havrelde-Grace, town of, 683 ; its fituation, ib. ; reaſons for ſup- 
, Poſing it would ſoon be peopled, W * ; = ee 687 ; 
manner of falting herrings, 688. 5 


| Hat Mr colleftor of the cutie? It Barents hundred, or City- 


point, 116 ; his account of their ph 1177. 

Henry-cape, 7 ; a fort erected at, ib. | 

Heſſian fly, pernicious - to, wheat, $433 ; { particularly | on n poor foil, 
' 544 56 le 

Horkes, i loſs ori thoſe feat from Virginia againſt the French 
iſlands, 37, 

Howard. Colonel, at Patt his Und let on building leaſes, 2 573 4 
"deſcription of his houſe, 258; his character, = 

Hudſon, account of the town of, 427 ; its inhabitants moſtly. Dutch, 

” "ib. ; houſes, ib. ; ; population, 428; trade and ſhipping, ib. ; price 


| | of dip bald 429;8 at enty, 430; 9 9 9 ib. ; bank. 
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Hadſon' s-river, 455 3 its falmon fiſhery, 15 
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aid Mr. Ae of his beautifül ſeat at Monticello, 137, 


138, 139; the culture and management of his land, 143, 144; 
its produce, 146 ; his piiblic character, 152 to 155, incluſive; his 
private character, 1576 ; 1 ct the anti-ſederalifts to o the pre- 
dent s chair, 164. bs | 
Indians rendered vindictive TP the whites 3003 their * with 
e ſettlers at Miſſichuſetts, ib. 88 


Indian corn, price of, at ee 4033 at Brookfield, 3s 85 3 


at Weſtfield, 4143 D ME 418; at New Tutte, 458; at 
— ou 1 "Ou 
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Inn, fingular account. of one between Wiknington a and Chatter * 
„ 
ane of the wann unt. 10 . 


Lan sst ur town of, e Meat ib.; its firſt 
- ſettlers Dutch, 445; its cultivation, ib. ; ſhip-building, 444 3 
Brann: nan bones found E e ag 
its inhabitants, 448. | 

Katſkill-creek, 442. | mY { 0 

Releran, Copa, en beard his ſooner the ae rea om 

the diſtrict of Maine to Boſton, 362. | 

95 Kent, population of the county of, I TO 
Kent-ifland, deſcription of, 578; its houſes, e 

a e g bre account an 0s its Zr wege 1651 rue, 

5 186. : F355 5 

—— 42 53 — of the village of, 426. 

| Kinderhook, townſhip of, in the ſtate of New-York,'424 ;"its-in- 
habitants moſtly low Dutch, id.; A panes bo! their Len wy 
425 3 cultivation of land, ib. 

. © Kingſton, chief town in — 4503 burnt 5 General 
Vaughan in 1777, ib.; its then population, ib.; rebuilt next . 
year; 4513 its ſhipping, * een low Dutch, 4593 
traffic, 45. 

Knox, General, author's ſecond viſit to, 3573 e 

35a, 353 3 quits and returns by ſea to Boſton, 36 1. 
Fe Dd mem Sore 5 


P 
+ 


e of, at Noifolle; 25, #91 at Monticello, 1653 the 
"alley of Shenandoad, 197 at:Newtown, 200; at Wincheſter, 
2008 pet Charleſtown; 2113 in the neighbourhood of Poplar Spring, 
249; in the townſhip of Stonning- town, 271 ; at Haverhill, 341 = 
GE | # Marlborough, 403 ; at Weſtfield, 4143 at Stockbridge, - 418; 8 
at Kinderhook, 425 ; at Hudſon, 4303 at 'Katſkill; 443; ; near 
. 459; at Neuburg, 463 ; at nen 845 near 
 _ Buſh-town, 5g :. Blk-tomn, %%. 
© HEY G2 ” 3A 4 | Land, 
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Land. price. of, in Norſolk-county, 25 ; #t Narfalk, a7; between 
York-town and Williamſburg, 45; at Williamſburg, $5; at 
Monticello, 165. in the County of Auguſta, 177; at Staunton, 

* , 180; at Keyſlell-town, 1853 in the valley of Shenandoah, 197 ; 
near the Cooſooky mountains, 442 3 z in the vicinity of Frederick - 
„town, 244; in the neighbourhocd ef Poplar Spring, 249 ; at 
Stonning-town, 271; near Haverhill, 394; at Marlborough, 

403; at Brookfield, 495; at Welifield, 414; in the Green 
Mountains, 415; at Stockbridge, 418; in the townſhip of Kin- 
derhooky 425; at Freehold, 434 ; at Katſkill, 44a; near New 
Fattz, 458; between Newcaſtle and Middleton, 544 ; at War- 
wick, 545 ; at Federal - city, $484 at. Yewill, 669 3 near Elk- 
| town, N 85 

Land, produce of, gt: Williamſburgh, Aus near. K 106; 
at City-paint,.113.; at Preſqy ile, 14 ĩ at Monticello, 146 ; on 
--Rockfiſh Mountain, 174; in the valley of Shenandoah, 197 5 at 
 Charleflown, a rf in the townſhip of Stonuiag-town, 470 ; at 
Marlborough, 4933 near Katſkill, 445 ü at New Patt, 4594 t 

» Warwick, 545 ; at Vanyille, 669 f near d- dann, . dat 

| Law, Mr, of Federal-city, character of, 661. - 75 1 

| Jaws of the af Wee waren, eng inoeu- 
lation, 79. 

1 W Andree charager 0 ry bis pinion on 

oe working a corn-mill, ib. 

"Limeſtone, a vein of, at the foot of the South Meanatainn 236, i in 

| the valley between the Blue and North Mountains, 2373 near 
Wincheſter, ib. 3 near Frederick - town, 2383 very common near 
Kingſton, 145 near er hi 65 ; at George: town, 

380. 

Lindſey, Major. William, ins of wa ne ben Nor- 
ſolk, 353 his character, ib. ; author's reſpeRs for, A 
Luvingſton s, Mam, of on peda a un of = 

renxa, 43%//ũ ꝗ EV! 

London, in the, Green Manis e £2 4 oY rights: 

Lotteries, waeren the State of Maryland, for forming a ava, 
621. TE Oy n 


5 Lynaxi, Me a member of cob dne 10 40 | 


Madiſon, 


- 


- 
* ” * > 
: 4 bf $4 
44 * 4% hy mo » £5.53 
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2 47 Wb Jad N M. : | 
ate Abe prefident 8 at Williamwurg 48; oo 
eupies dhe chair of natural and moral ee. 303 ah 
bz character, $53 library, lb. 8 IFC | 
Maine, obſervations on the diſtrict of, 3 54 to . pe” 
Mancheſter, account of the zaun of; 60, 2096p its cultivation and 
| produce, 196. en 
Marſhall; Jahn, the moſt 0chbrated- KEW" hay Richmond, 753 
account of his practice, 76 ; his character, 129, 124. 
Maſſachuſotts, religious perſecutions. here, gave birth'to the ſtate of 
+ Rhode-Idand,7 27) 3 foundation of the ſtate of, 297, 298 op- 
praſſion of the Ruropean ſettlers; 300; cauſe of quarrels between 
the Indians and ſettlers, 301; its hiſtory, 302, 303; new conſti- 
buen of 1550, 3955 qualifications of its repreſentatiyes, 306 to 
- 999.3: freedam- of religion, 349z-public ſchools, 319 to 325 ; no 
flaves i in the commonwealth of. Maſſachuſetts, 3255 number of 
ares i in 1778, 18090 ; ; blacks i in 1790, 6000, 327; its public 
debt, 3293 public revenues, 330; taxable property, 331, 332, 
divided into counties, 3343 its pelice and laws, 3333 attention 
=” i the-legiſlature,. 336.3 power of the lawyers, 339; roads, 344i 
adminifiration of the Por, 341, 342; military eſtabliſhment, 
"48 Par: {irit-of the people, 343 to 348 ; exports, 348; 
chars cler of its inhabitants, 4203. their nabe ſentiments, 
41, 4423 influence of the clergy, V 
238 late of, abounds in iron and. iron-works, 246; ; its cri- 
minal juriſprudence, 2641 houſe robberies very frequent, 553; 
e cauſe afligned; ib. ; trials by jury, 555. poors' rates lexied in 
- each-county, 561 3. depopulation of white people, 570 ; the reaſon 
aſſigned, ib; fields very large, 5734 character of its inhabitants, 
376; their political opinions, $77 5 hiſtory c of the ſtate, 585 to 
2 hy named Maryland, 586 conſtitution, 589, 590; 
bee. 594> 592 public debt, 593; qualifications for a citizen, 
af $94 3 genenalobſervations.cn the ts 12 to n 
Ads pak, ee Ban e 
ene inſpection of, at . bene 5 — 
693 alſa an James · river, 69. 705 ſees of the inſpectorm, 333 mt 
South - river, 597 ; in n Prince nn 614. 
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INDEX; 


— village of, 543 | : | 
Milford, village of, 1353 its wall. 1643 «dept forthe comme 
duties of diftans paris of the'country, ib." © DOTY ue 
Milk, not good in general in Virginia, 18; a ad chow teria 
fix pair of ſtones, NP. a . e bree Sen 
lars, 72. + «78 ad Aeli ne 
Mqnerals, account of the, inthe tuts ef Virginia, 239 012384 
the ſtates of Maryland and Maſſachuſetts, 479, 4806. 
Montgomery in Maryland, N g is populain ib 
e mery i 4G c g, 2) 
aticello, the beautiful gat ef dür Jefferſon, ig deleription of 
0 che bouſe, ib. its proſpects, 138, 139; this eſtate five thouſand 
deres. ae its 1 a6 in the county eee 
FT; 1 1 ee bitte, 
Noris, Mr. ao grams beds of lands in Fodenu-ity 6; 
e rene, e ne e 


OY 


Ne deltiption of 'swhith; 4h 44 Git LG: 

- Nelſon, General, his houſe at Vork - town, * quarters of Lort 

\ 1 Cornwallis, 39; remains unrepaired; 40. bt e 

Newburgi in Ulfter-county, its ſituation, 460; ede ; ns 
quantity of butter ſhipped from here, ib. ; its population, 462 ; 
cultivation, i ib; | Inhabitants: n - AR New _ 


7 
2 0 . 18 1s — 


_ land, 463. LN, 
| Newcaſtle, cw 8 Eren ib. f HY 1 
"Neweaſtle,” deſcription of the town of, 537 "chief town of the | 
on county of ſame name, ib. ; its houſes, ſeflions-houſe, and priſon, 
b.; quays, '838; thipping,: e e e. W. e oy 
Newmarket, deſcription Gang: otter ad! 
Newſpapers, one publiſhed at Staunton, ard one at Wincheſter, 38 the 
New-Pattz, inhabited by families of French extraction, 457 5 their 
religion, 458; ſlavery allowed and price of ſlbves; ib.; lands 
moſtly meadow, ib. ; culture and Is: ao of 
Daten iet od e i 
[Newpr and ana, bt 0 n 276 
w ern un. 03D compel t 400. rn. Ke. 
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"New-Hampiire, kate of, 369; its conftitation, hg 370, 3 5 wo 


Aided into counties, 372; its laws, 373, 374 finances, ib. 3 

| . <xpencetof government, 375 3 its, taxable. property, 376; taxes, 
376, 377; roads, 378; | public. debt, ib. ; produce, 3$1; ton- 
nage, ib. population, 382 z ſchools, 384, 385; militia, 386; 
religious freedom, ib, 

New town, ae ee e lands. 2 w. 


population, ib. ech ae. F 

New - Windſar, in Or K 4613 1 of the wu 
and houſes, 452; head quarters. ef General Wann | 

25 17.79, ib. 3512 

2 Aland. 463; ee a for rope SM 
author's arrival at, 478. 11 $1875 

_ Nordwaifl, village of, 693. -- 


Norfolk, county of, 297; its extent 1 Ol Les w. e 
Norfolk, its ſituation, 7; two forts near, 8; burnt by Led Dih- 


more, when Governor of Virginia; ib. ; its population, 11; a- 


. . count of the town of; ib.; diſeaſes, 11, 12; trade, 1a; the only 


dert in the Soak of. Virginia, 13; amount of its exports, 15; 


90 u. of quantities and articles exported, x6, 27 ; its tonnage, 193 
ſmuggling partly prohibited, 19, 20 ; quantities of tobacco ex- 
ported, 20; many Engliſh mercantile houſes,” ib. ; - animoſities 


between them and the conſul, 21 ; its; ſhip-building, 25; ſchodls | | 
_.and/price of learning, 26; priſons, 25 market, ib.; price of 


meat, ib. ; houſe rent, i. ; deſcription of the country atound, 30; 
temperature. of the air, 313 churches, 333 moſt of the coloniſts 


 ' from St. Domingo n the nals, 344 Mani, 


its inhabitants, ib. 
North-Gardens, account of the, 2% feen nadie bee 30 

. Nerth- river, deſeription of, 464 ; Weſt · point, its narroweſt paſſage, 
7 5 where General; Arnold intended to betray. General Clinton, 


3 ; ſtrong fortifications at, 466, 467, — va 3 


nit and ſive, £63 5 473-- 
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8g 3 . eee 584. 
. Oats, price of, at Weſtfield, 4143 at e 
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Ofbornes, 
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Obornes, « village daes Richmond nl Teterburg, ny its 
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ſituation, ib: 1 „ „ ee 
Okien; et, u WA, $3 3 Proſequ'ie, Neri Brook 
Feld, 405 bats 416 N A 463; 
"Chaſing, 565” Rik 7; 
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Palmer, 406; its fituation und culture, ib, e 

eren. 2913 its bridge the bound: af the tate of Abode 
Island, ib. ; cotton works, Mendes, e Ng &c. ib 

n et J. e e, 

Peterſburg, town of, 107 ; its 3 ib. ; trade, tb. ; exports, 
108 'mills, ib; ; ſociety and political e 1 10; dg 
of the town, ib.; no church, 11 5. * 

Phyficians, in Virginia, fine on for inooylating without the per- 
miſhon of the juſtices, 80. 5 SITS Le 

MNanks, price of at Katſkill, 443. Ps. ee 

- Hlafter-of-Paris mixed with feed, 344. e 

- Plume, Me, at Norfolk, aecount of his tnnkpity; 58 3 27. 

ee fitſt introduced into Virginia, becauſe eſtabliſheil in 
England, 55 ; its amount at © hoon, 53) how fete in 
the tate of Maſſachuſetts; a1. * 

ene = Sha od, 

| Poetlinquth.; deſcription” of, 9 | ky Weak, 10; ON 1 and 

church, Ib.; communication between this place and Norfolk, 203 
: "the only port of entry in New Hamplhice, 3797 its exports, FI 5 
duties vm imports, 380; method of dleaning-chinmeys, 301. 
eee 600; its weſtern branch parts We Epynities of 
Prince George and Ann Arundel, hy, - e . 

Pot- aſn, price of, at Katſkill, 441. ee e tee 

eee acoonnt of, 213 61 1; qeſeriphih of its 1 
trough the Blue-Mountains, 214; divides the ſtates of Virginia 
and Maryland, 340] its falls, 620, 67, 658; Toney formed 
ſor making canals on and: taking tolls, 620. 

Poughkeepfie, famous for its horſe races, 444. 

Preſqu'ile, Mr. Davies Randolph's plantation at City-point or Ber- 

| mis ornate h 11 A h6ulſe, 1 123 ; his 22 management 
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his mills 4353. ts charter, ib. ; his cli 10 the leer. 
ä 30 85 


Principio-creek, 691; e eat; 693. PR Wo 
Printe George. county, 61 T; its population, _—_— 


Providence Plantations, in Rhode Illand, ſo 0 by bre Wik 
liams, after his baniſhment, 278. 
Providence, trade of the town of, 281; ſhipping, ib. ; exports, 283 ; 3. 


cannons and anchors made ar” ib. ; 3 its tonnage, 2B 83 1 
Putnam Fort, account of 456. ot. e 3 3 
0 e * . 1 N 


— 4 eier « Rhode had, #78, 6a. bee 

eee 1 LNG. 

Quartz, in the vicinity oC Nor, 954 pear crete, D's 
near Roanoke-river, 236. K ren 30500 

Queen · Ann's- county, its ſoil and cultivation, ib.; population, 575. 

Queen s- town, account of the village of, 578. 
9 ty a e 17 = pI . | 

wats e ie un er from Quiet Thrabeth in 
W. N 100 his r 21 the loſs f His colony, 


101. $2 & 1441: * 426 a * e A oy Y "IF 4 5; 44 «bi N 


Randolph, Edmund, wah ſecretary of ftate to the Vivian; 753 
"th effichtit cbunfellot at Richton, Ib. > Of, OTYATEE. (637 
Redoubt-creek, 470. D ea 
Religious perſecutions, Roger Winans, 277; n cage 
— 279; Quakers and Anabaptiſts, ib.; Mr. Robinſbn, 297. 
Ak6de" Tahd, Räte ef, 277 5 its legifiative aſfembiy, 286; ur 
283 ; taxes, 284, 285 ; theif àmount, 287. 47 1 
1 —_ bad G73 N form- 
ing, 88. 25 'O nnr 
(Richmond, ftantion of the town of, 60; deſcription of the capitol 
Ab. T ot of "tb! building, ib; ſtatue of George Withington. 
Placed in it, dans"by. Houten, « a -native of France, 623; #0 a 
marble 


on 


INDEX. 


marble buſt of La Fayette, by the fame artiſt, 633 its Population, 
" ib. ; trade, 64; merchants deal in bills of exchange, 65; its great 
uſury, 66 ; houſes of inſpection for tobacco, 693 political ſenti- 
ments of its inhabitants, 73s 745 its taxes, 9435. no church, 995 
* deſcription of its bridge, N 

Rieux, Plumard de, intereſting account K* 132; 4 nis character, 

1333 price of his land, 134. 6: 0 

Roads, how repaired i in Virginia, g 94 in | Maſſachuſetts 341; in 
New Hampſhire, 378. 0 

Roanche- fand, 1003 Sir Water Raleigh's 5 fiſt Tettlers landed at, 
7 

Rocheſontaine, M. de, | comaniing officer of the amy of the 
United States, 477. 

Rockſſh- mountain, account of the, I 1 ; an abominable inn, id. ; 

its land good, 174; its produce, W. 

: Roueère, M. a diſtreſſed Frenchman, relieved by Major 3 Prevoſt, 4353 


purchaſes a ſmall farm at Hude, and ſettles * 436; his 


| character, ib. 
Rude, in the — Mountain, toondip 5 . 
; 7 2 419 e 1 11 ARE 7 we” 


Sagodus-creek, 449. 
Sedgwick, Mr. a member of the United States, counſel 507 the ſlaves, 
3263 his Pecik. meets the author at eee 418; his 
cchharacter, b. 
Seight, Mr. a wa at Newborg, 46s his e to the au- 
thor, ib, aut o 225 
Semes, a negro 30 or 35 youm of armee * ad. and write 
unaided, 30. | Rp 
. Shenandoah, population of the. way 5 156. 
 Shenandoah-river, . fb I 
Shenandoah · valley, deſcription. < 192, Wy its cultiy 
- character of its inbabitants, 216. 8 


Sheriffs in the different counties of the ſtate of Virginia, colleftors 


of the taxes, 93; the 299 ow and commiſſion receiv- 
a 3b. 2 lee > 
ar ing 0 at vou, 51 46 232 393 5 1 


2 


| Singtckll 


= iron manufaftory, 411. : 


INDEX. 


Singlekill, account of, 439; price, of land at, i. | 
Ski, General, a candidate as member of the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives, . 


Smith, Cylonel, a ſhop keeper ® at Sing account of his alt. 


" * 


Suap's i mn, account of, 184. 5 
Somerſet, county of, 57 55 its produce, Ib. 


South Mountains, account of the, 240 3 part of the counties of 


Waſhington and Frederic, 241. e EP 
South-river, deſcription of, 597.” F 
Sperenza, account of the town of, 4315 its houſes, ib. 5 
Springfield, its ſoil and produce, 4073 price of land, ib. 1 cant 

0 the lg of, #903 its population, ib. ; an arſenal and ma- 


7 
* 


Flue: wel. at Greenbriar ; in the wokiy of Auguſta, 178, 
> 179 near r the Potowmack'1 river, i in Berkley- oounty, 218. 

Staunton, capital of the county of Auguſta, 177; its intenſe heat, 
| ib. ; inns, | 1783 population, 179; tan-yard, 180; trade, ib. ; 
© market; ib. z prices of meat, ib. ; of land, 181; diſcaſes, ib. ; 
 preſbyterian church, 182 ; inhabitants fond of gaming, 18 33 
manners ſimilar to Richmond, ib. | 

8tockbridge,, deſeription._ of the town of, 4201 F its tuation ib. ; 
foil and produce, 417; forges and caſt-iron works, i We: + 5 

Stonning-town, a ſea-port of Connecticut, 268; "extent of the 
townſhip of, 269; population of the town, ib. ; famous for 
— cheeſe, ib. 3 quantity e of that article exported, . ib; its fiſheries, 
272 ſhipping, ib.; tax for ſchools, 274; adrniratio of the 
French, iv. 

Stony-point, on the Mad 4775 ; General Wane 't "took this 
place from the Engliſh at the point of the bayonet, ib. 8 


Straſburg, account of the town of, 198; its churches, ib. price 
of _ ib. 


* 
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Talbot, county of, 575; its produce, ib 


8 Tatnal, Mr. at Brandywine; deſeription of his corn mill, e 4963 ; 


quantity of c corn it grinds, . 407. 


5 account it of the, at Wilen hug, 55 3. in the ſtate of Vir- 


ginia 


lb 


b 


8 gr; 3 .at Rhode Tand, 28% 2857 in Ma chu ſets, 334; 
in New Hampe, 376, 3773 in the tate of Delaware, 532; 
in the ſtate of Maryland, 591, 3592. 


Thayer, Mr. at Providence, a friend of the 2 22 » 288; his. 


* 


character, 289; a lineal deſcendant of Roger Williams, the 


ſounder of Providence · plantation, 290; his houſe on the ſame 
. ſpot. that his progenitor © cut "down, the frſt tree, and erefted the 


firſt hut, i 3 N 
Thomas, Mr. late French conſul at Baltimore, his conduct to the 


author, 253. 5 7 
Thomaſtown, author's ſecond arfival at, 3 5 1. 


* , 


Thyiman, Colonel, account of his houſe, 35 ; its choice, u ib.; 


extent and cultivation of his land, 5693 7 his character, 578. 
Tobacco, culture of at Wood's t tavern, 166, 1573 ; account of the 
: different ſorts cultivated i in Virginia, 168; its 17 and produce, 


2693 oulfivated x hear South.-iyer, 597» 598; in Prince | George» | ; 


28 county, i. 0 
Treaty of commerce between Great Britain and bins, remarks 
; on the, 25 5 297. he 


Trees, tpecies of, at York-town, 38; betwoek Veik town and Wil 
liamſburg 4 45; in Virginia, 2 38, 2393 ; in "Maryland and Maſſa- 


 chbſetts, 488; bear L Ses; near 1 Mar- 
_ borough, 806. I C 
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Van Biting Mr. charger of,. 57 5 an tat viend of b. 

" lonel Burr, 4 4 63. 57 

Vermont, ſtate of, 383 law of the, relative to population, ib .; its 

preſept population, 384. | 

Verplanck, Mr. at 'Verplanck-peint, his unfriendly reception of 
the author, 477. 

Varkeck-ooint, on the eaſtern bank of the North-tiver, 4773 

- near this ſpot the union of the French and Arien armies was 
Iormed in 1781, ib. N 

8 Vining, Mr. a memberof Congiths, pn advocateofgreaterninene 521. 

Virginia, its civil laws, 833 ſlave laws milder than in other coun- 
tries, 84; courts of Juſtice, 86; criminal laws, ib.; ; public debt, 


87; finances, 86; ij dicious Fan, of land, 88, 89 z its takes, g73 
duties, 


W 


I 2 2 
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INDEX. 


eren 22 Wees 0773: toads, 94 
— racks for- its militia, ib.; ſchools about to be 
cerected, 96; its romftitution; 963 -qutliication of the electors 
for the ſenate, ib.; organization of the judicial ſyſtem, 98] | free- 
dom of religion, 99; firft ſettlement of, 100; | extenfive grant of 
Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh, ib. ; hiſtory of the ſtate 
of, 100 to 104, inelunve; mongrel negroes in greater numbers 
than in Georgia or Carolina, 161 ; general obſervations on this 
By fate, 210 to 259 amount of its exporta, 226 ; population, ib.; 
” extent, ib. : chmate, 2277 geſtitute of all means of public 
education, ib. attached to the federal. government, 230: cha- 
© raQter of its inhabitants, id.: its roads and canals, 239, 240. 
| Virginians; their veneration of the French army, | 57 : fondneſs of 
gaming, 77. ou indifference of religion, 200: character of 
e e en 534. e eee, ee e e 


Voper wenne vile 5 8 the + ht plac in Prince 
| eee id 1 
| aa e e e | a 
Walkill-creek, account of, 4594 the county around infeſted with 
intermittent fevers, 48. 

Warwick, village of, 6433. 

Warton, Docter, N sog:  Aeſeription of bis. and 
price of rental, 510: his agricultural ſyſtem, 511, 512. | 

Waſhington, George, a ſtatue erected to his memory in the capitol 
at Richmond, gs : m—_— OR the - 
preſidency, 362. 

 Walbingioncounty, nocount of, 241 : its produce, mW. Pe 
tion; ihe tos: 4 

Webſter, Mr. eee hen ae, pric of land nd produce, 
ib,: a mill near, 678, 

Well, Mr. member of the legiſlature, 592 pound, of his re- 


> 


Weſt-point, vide N orth — I ; 
Weſt Springfield, account, of the onna of, 4133 its — 
. 414 culture and Profluce, ib. 3 i {a 


Vox. III. | 3» ; - Wheat, 


2 7 . £1, 

9 INDEX. 

© Wheat, price of, at Peterſburg, 199 313t Preſquiile, 11353 at Mone 
ticello, t50': at Weſtfield, 414: at Stockbridge, 418 : at Ken- 
— 465% 42 Riſinuaa95. 3 Ben Tyan, 451; | 
| Brandywine, 499. 

Wheat, eee 

Whyte, Mc, ebuncelior of the fate: of Virginia, gn- . 

Williams, l.. wa manber of ths Howl of Reprint 

eie, 66. 
nnr Ae eee and produce, 

403 d b el en e . his 

| political ines 404. - 

Wlan. e fo, e 
- Ifand to Salem for religious RR „„ 
to Moſhawſick, 278. 1 2 

Winne, author's n 4 — 453. mins 
capital of Virginia before the revolution, 46: its population, 

Ab.: deſcription of the State Houſe, or capitol, id. : its College, 

457 its income, ib. : from'whehce it ariſes, ib;2 pries of education, 

49: an hoſpital for lunatics, $1 : culture of land, 52: produce, 

jüd.: a regular market, 53: TT I non tor the 
French army, 57. | 

William townthip, = college at, 440. 2 

Wilmington, the moſt populous city in ee Delaware, 491 - 

| account of its population, ib. : its buildings, 493: extent, iÞ. : 

a cotton manufactory, and one for bolting fille, ges: account of 
its port, $t7: ſhip- building, ib. market; ib. 2 freedom of reli- 

_- god, ib.: great numbers ef the '6oloniſts' For St. Domingo 
_ | ſettled here, 518: accoutit-of its poorchouſe, Sas 
Wincheſter, county of, 575 : its produce, ib. | 

Wincheſter, the capital of Frederick-coutity, ——— 

bb. : trade, 203: environs, 204: manufactories and ſtores, ib: 
more than twenty lawyers itt thfiving cirenenſtnbes in this town, 
ib. its churches, 20g : priſon and courthouſe, ib.: Poor. -houle, 

Ab.: ſchools, 208 5 inns; 1b: good market, ib. 

| Woodlands, the ſeat of William Harnilton,* 482; ſcript of 
his houſe and gardens, 483 : his dmracter, ib. | 

Woed's tavern, account of, 190: r 

Woodſtock, the gapital of che- county ef Sbenahdonh, 0 de- 
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 ſription of the town of, ib.: formerly named Miller's-town, 
56: e n eee ib. 


. 

—— merchant, . compuncn of the 
author, 596. 

York-county, population ef, 42. | IS 

York-town, acconnt of its ſoil, 38: trees, ib.: the elves where 
;the American war terminated, ib. : General Nelſon's houſe was the 
head quarters of Lord Cornwallis, 39: deſcription of the village 
of, 40: its population, 41 : Situation, ib.: was formerly thg 

_ emporium of all Virginia, ib.: the capital of Then, 423 
exports, ib.: no regular market, 43: wo ee wa 
houſe-rent, 44. | G 

York-river, 41: its ſhip- building, * . 

.Y outh, Colonel, at Principio, account of his e 7 9 
n 693. , 
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